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Eros and Thanatos: A Byzantine 
hermit's conception of sexuality 


Catia Galatariotou 


Introduction* 

Sexuality is a term used to describe the conception of sexual be- 
ing, a characteristic unique to humankind and, like any other con- 
cept, a product of culture.! It is aspects of this cultural construct 
that I shall attempt to examine here. I shall focus on the concep- 
tion of sexuality of one Byzantine individual, as this can be 
reconstructed from his voluminous writings: St. Neophytos the 
Recluse, the late twelfth- and early thirteenth-century Saint of 
Cyprus.? A holy man may seem a peculiar subject for an inquiry 
into conceptions of sexuality. But focussing on Neophytos has 
the advantage of offering us the rare opportunity, in terms of 
Byzantine sources, of examining the thought-patterns of a Byzan- 
tine man from close quarters, and concerning a subject as im- 
portant, as intimate and as elusive as sexuality. For even though 


* This paper went through many phases before assuming its present form. In 
chronological order, thanks are due to Prof A. A.M. Bryer, Prof Meg Alexiou, Dr 
Paul Magdalino, Dr Chris Wickham, the members of the ‘Interdisciplinary Approaches 
to the Ancient World’ Seminar at the University of Cambridge, and Dr J.F. Haldon, 
for their commentary and constructive criticism. 

For a brilliant study of the formation and development of early Christian attitudes 
to sexuality see Peter Brown, The Body and Society. Men, Women and Sexual Renum- 
ciation in Early Christianity (London, Boston 1988), which appeared after the present 
volume of BMGS had gone to press. 


1. I will not reiterate here my understanding and use of terms such as ‘culture’, 
‘ideology’, ‘gender’, ‘patriarchy’, ‘reality’, ‘power’, since I have already done so 
through the pages of this journal on past occasions. See especially my ‘Holy Women 
and Witches: Aspects of Byzantine Conceptions of Gender’, BMGS 9 (1984/85) 55-94. 

2. On St. Neophytos’ life, writings and the paintings of his caves, see Holy Women 
and Witches, above, and the bibliography in its note 5. To that must now be added 
R. Cormack, Writing in Gold. Byzantine Society and its Icons (London 1985); and 
A. Wharton, Art of Empire (Princeton 1988). 
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sexuality was as universal an experience as in any other culture, 
very few Byzantines discussed it in writing and even fewer in a 
manner as personal, as direct and as extensive as Neophytos the 
Recluse did. Why Neophytos discussed sexuality in his writings 
more extensively than other Byzantines is an interesting question, 
and one to which we shall return at the end of this paper. 

It is important to stress from the outset the limitations of this 
study. We must remember that Neophytos was a recluse, and a 
very idiosyncratic one at that; that he was a man characterised 
by intense individualism, which is to a certain extent also apparent 
in his views concerning sexuality. He can therefore hardly be 
treated as a representative of general social attitudes and men- 
talities. In this respect, the present paper focuses on the concep- 
tion of sexuality of one specific individual, and at one level it 
can be taken as representing no more than that. At another level, 
however, it must also be remembered that. Neophytos’. in- 
dividualism, his anachoresis from the secular world and his seclu- 
sion in a cave do not mean that he existed in vacuo. By drawing 
parallels from sources other than the Recluse's writings, I have 
also attempted to place him in the wider context of comparable 
Byzantine literature; and to show that Neophytos' general view 
of sexuality was neither an isolated nor an exceptional one. In- 
deed, this attitude was very much in tune with monastic attitudes 
towards sexuality, attitudes shared to a large extent by the 
representatives of the Church and State. 

Byzantinists are not very familiar with discussions of Byzan- 
tine conceptions of sexuality, for they have so far paid far less 
attention to this crucial — and admittedly highly complex — 
aspect of Byzantine culture than it deserves. Professor Beck's 
recent, excellent study of Byzantine erotic literature has helped 
to put this area of Byzantine culture firmly on the agenda of 
Byzantine Studies and has opened up new and exciting possibilities 
for further research in this field.? In contrast to the subject of 
Professor Beck's book, however, the literature examined in this 
article cannot be termed ‘erotic’, since it in fact addresses the very 
opposite of eroticism. It is a literature prodüced by representatives 


3. H.G. Beck, Byzantinisches Erotikon (1984). 
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of the monastic world, of the Church and State, who through 
their terms of reference to sexuality sought to deny and completely 
supress its erotic aspect — indeed, the more extreme amongst them 
attempted to deny the very existence of sexuality.4 More 
characteristically and frequently, however, they concentrated on 
the task of laying down authoritative prescriptions which, as we 
shall see, purported to ‘legitimise’ sexuality, but in their terms 
alone. 

In ideological terms, the importance of the views commonly 
held and expressed by holy men and the representatives of the 
Church and State can hardly be exaggerated. It is true that in 
their written references to sexuality these men in positions of social 
power had much more to do with what they claimed sexuality 
ought to be about than with registering what people thought and 
how they acted concerning this matter in their everyday lives. But 
it is also true that 'reality' is a product of culture — and this the 
monks and the representatives of the Church and State did share 
with the other, less powerful members of Byzantine society: they 
were all products of the social reality of the culture of which they 
were a part. But men in positions of social power were also ac- 
tive agents of ideology: through their writings they reproduced 
ideology, they thus helped perpetuate it, and they therefore in- 
fluenced — even if they did not totally reflect or entirely define 
— the way people at large thought about sexuality. In this sense, 
this paper presents aspects not only of the thought-world of one 
isolated individual, but of ideology as expressed through the 
writings of men in positions of social power. As is perhaps self- 
evident, their conception of sexuality was intimately linked with 
another product of their culture, namely the conception of gender 
and gender relations created within the context of the specific 
forms which patriarchy assumed in Byzantium.? 


4. I am here distinguishing between a direct contribution to the discourse of sex- 
uality, which Neophytos made, and indirect contributions to it through references 
to eroticism in e.g. the love romances of the Late Byzantine Period. See Beck, Erotikon; 
and note 6, below. 

5. On Byzantine conceptions of gender see my Holy Women and Witches, cited 
in note 1. 
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The Impurity of Human Eros 

If we were to judge from certain comments of Neophytos, he 
would not appear to be the most willing contributor to the 
discourse of sexuality. He believes that the mere recording of 
or listening to such matters can in itself be harmful to the reader 
or listener. Thus, narrating the contemporary story of the moral 
fall of a monk in Palestine, he says that he does not wish to put 
in writing the details concerning the sin of fornication into which 
the monk was dragged by the devil, because he considers that 
such things are ‘impure and unlawful’ and the cause of much harm 
to those who hear them. He states that he is prepared to com- 
municate the details of the story only orally, and only to such 
persons as he considers ‘wise’ enough to remain unharmed.’ On 
other occasions it is not simply in order to protect those who might 
read his text that Neophytos refuses to discuss sexuality, but 
because he finds that to speak of, read or hear such things is in 
itself an unbecoming act. Referring to the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, he writes that it is ‘unbecoming to say or write or 
hear the acts of the people of Sodom and Gomorrah; for it is 
shameful to talk of things that are practised by some in secret’ .® 
Elsewhere, he stops short of referring more explicitly to sexuali- 
ty, stating that he wishes to speak no more of such unspeakable 
things;?or that he does not want to soil his manuscript with im- 
pure words.!? 

Nevertheless, and in spite of his expressed desire not to discuss 
sexuality, Neophytos does so frequently and at times at con- 
siderable length. For Neophytos, as much as for other Byzan- 


6. On the social forms through which sexuality is inscribed within discourse, see 
M. Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Y (London 1979) esp. 11. 

7. [epi xivoc uovaxob v t Tadaiotivy napa óaiuóvov dnatndévtog xai 
éxnentwKotoc deivac, ed. H. Delehaye, ‘Saints de Chypre’, AB 26 (1907) 161-297, 
esp. 170.16-.21. 

8. Bifjiíov HevtnkovrakéoQaAov, Ms. Cod. Athen. 522, fol. 67B (hereafter cited 
as Book of Fifty Chapters). 

9. Eig tov Biov tod slov Ozocefíov tob "Apaivoitov, ed. Delehaye, Saints, 181-97, 
esp. 188.11-.12. 

10. 'H BífAoc tv Katnxroewv, Ms. Cod. Paris. Suppl. Gr. 1317, fol. 125p 
(hereafter cited as Catecheseis). 
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tines,!! there are two kinds of love (agape): love for God, which 
he describes as love ‘coming from the heart’; and love for human 
beings, which is physical and damning. ‘For there is carnal love 
and satanic love’, he writes, as opposed to ‘love from the heart’ 
which is ‘Godly’ and ‘saving’.!? It is of eros that Neophytos 
chooses to talk more often, even though at times he uses the words 
agape and eros interchangeably. Eros for Neophytos is either eros 
for God, or for humans. The second eros would be best described 
by Neophytos as carnal love (agape sarkike)? and thus as part 
at least of the ‘satanic love’ (agape satanike) to which he refers 
in the passage above. As such, the two different concepts of eros 
are often mentioned in the same passage, to illustrate two op- 
posing forces of good and evil. In such cases the physical aspect 
of the human eros is stressed, and so is its relation to passion 
(pathos) — while juxtaposed with it is the spiritual nature of divine 
eros, which is beyond passion (apathes).'4 

In other passages physical eros is explicitly connected with 
Satan, and so is everything surrounding and encouraging it, even 
love songs. Neophytos writes that ‘satanic eros emanating from 
an excess of the heart’ is further exacerbated by ‘satanic words 
and songs’.!5 The Recluse is here moving within a tradition go- 
ing back to those early Church Fathers (such as St. John 
Chrysostom) who had rejected love songs as songs of the devil, 
infested with sinful carnal desire. 'Songs of unbecoming eros', 
they called them, ‘songs of the demons’,!® ‘satanic songs',!? 


11. See e.g. the tract /7epi óiagopáüc Epwtoc which distinguishes between geinos 
(earthly) and ouranios (heavenly) eros: Makarios Chrysokephalos, XIV Aóyoi 
IIavqyvpikoí (Cosmopolis 1793) 439-40. 

12. ‘Epunvetai Aconotix@y 'EvtoAÓv, Ms. Cod. Coisl. Gr. 287, fol. 58 (hereafter 
cited as Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ). 

13. Neogórou npeaflvtépov, uovaxob Kai &ykAgíatov, épunveía elc todc V'aAuoUc, 
ed. I. Hadjiioannou (Athens 1935) esp. 44 (hereafter cited as Psalms). 

14. Elç tov tíuiov kai Cwonoidv Ztavpóv, Ms. Cod. Paris. Gr. 1189, (hereafter 
cited as Book of Panegyrics) fols. 29-388, esp. fols. 310-32a; Elç tov Zravpóv, ibid., 
fols. 388-57y, esp. fol. 53B; Eic tov Biov tod ócíov Oeogeßtov toO ‘Apaivoiton (cited 
in note 9) 184.21-.30; see also Book of Fifty Chapters, fol. 520. 

15. Ibid., fol. 37a. The idea that it is a kind of overflowing of the soul that ignites 
passion is repeated elsewhere, e.g. in Catecheseis, fol. 1710. 

16. “Aopata Exovta Épotac &átónouc, ða 6auóvov: St. John Chrysostom, 
MPG 59, col. 564; MPG 61, col. 710; MPG 62, col. 428. 

17. *Q60i catavixai: St. John Chrysostom, MPG 55, col. 333; G.A. Ralles and 
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‘whoring songs':?? they tried to persuade people to replace them 
with religious humns.!? Evidence that this proved a spectacularly 
unsuccessful venture is provided from all periods of Byzantine 
history and it includes, for example, the rebuke by the canonical 
commentator Zonaras of those clergymen who sing lay songs and 
play musical instruments; and the complaint of the emperor 
Alexios Komnenos (1081-1118) to Patriarch Nikolaos that even 
Athonite monks sang love songs.? The Byzantine distinction 
between agape and eros was at times so polarised that when, in 
the eleventh century, St. Symeon the New Theologian used the 
term eros to describe his love for God (and further wrote that 
people must not be ashamed of their naked limbs because every 
limb of the human body is Christ) he was also careful enough 
to plead that his hymns should not be made the basis of a charge 
of heresy against him.?! 

Moving within the context of such sharp distinction and radical 
difference between love for God and impassioned eros for 
humans, it is not surprising that Neophytos totally accepts and 
repeats the interpretation of the Song of Songs whereby the lover 
to whom the Song refers is not a woman, but the Church. 
Neophytos goes to considerable lengths to make absolutely clear 
to his reader that the love involved is spiritual and not carnal. 
This was a theme which was frequently expressed in the twelfth 
century, when the Song of Songs was interpreted as a song refer- 
ring to the Church, seen as the bride of Christ.? Neophytos 


M. Potles, ZUvrayua tcv Osiwv kai Tepõv Kavóvov, I-VI (Athens 1852-1859) 
(hereafter abbreviated to Syntagma) 1l, col. 643. 

18. “Acpata nopviká: St. John Chrysostom, MPG 57, col. 30. 

19. See Ph. Koukoules, BuCavtiv@v Bíoc kai IIoArttauóc, I-VI (Athens 1948-1955) 
(hereafter abbreviated to BBP), 1/2, 16-18; J. Grosdidier de Matons, ‘La femme dans 
l'empire byzantin’, Histoire Mondiale de la Femme, 111, ed. P. Grimal (Paris 1967) 
11-43, esp. 31. 

20. See Zonaras’ commentary on canon Thirty-six of the Council in Laodicaea: 
Syntagma, Ul, 204; and for Alexios’ complaint see P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden 
für die Geschichte der Athos-Kloster (Leipzig 1894) 177. 

21. Symeon the New Theologian, Hymnes, I-III, ed. J. Koder (Paris 1969-73) II, 
476 (no. 39.14) I, 288 and 294 (no. 15.149-53 and 207-8). See also A. Kazhdan and 
G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington D.C. 1982) 69, 71. 

22. Symeon the New Theologian is much more explicit in his parallels: for him, 
Christ is a bride-groom and his soul is his bride with whom he unites in marriage, 
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stresses that the words of the Song refer to spiritual things and 
to ‘nothing carnal, nothing impassioned’ — proof of which, ac- 
cording to the Recluse, is the fact that the poet often refers to 
his bride as his ‘sister’.”? 

As we saw earlier, in some passages Neophytos calls physical 
love ‘satanic’. In other passages he emphasises in more detail the 
link between sexuality and the devil. In so doing, Neophytos is 
again following a long tradition of Christian Orthodox thought, 
forged by those early Christian Fathers who had reacted with 
vehemence against any manifestation of sexuality (which they 
viewed as the work of the devil) — even, at times, of sexuality 
within marriage.” In his Panegyric concerning the fallen monk 
of Palestine, Neophytos narrates a story in which three devils 
deceived a monk by various highly imaginative devices (including 
the conjuring up of entire scenes composed of Christ, angels, 
saints and Aosioi) until, having gained the monk’s full confidence, 
they made him reject and abuse the Virgin Mary and worship 
Satan. The three demons entered the monk's body and posses- 
sed him fully. The last and apparently most serious sin was com- 
mitted by the monk when the demons instilled sexual desire in 
him, tempting him through one demon who had assumed the ap- 
pearance of a woman. Neophytos, not wishing to write details 
of what followed, assures us only that the monk was, after that, 
lost in seas of impure thoughts and in rivers of blasphemy. After 
committing the sin of fornication the monk had reached such a 
state of moral corruption that the demons found it an easy task 
to push him to the ultimate sin of murder.? 


the soul thus receiving his seed: Symeon, Hymnes, I, 292-6, no. 15.174-5, esp. verses 
220-30. See also Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power in Byzantium, 71. 

23. Book of Fifty Chapters, fols. 409p, 410a. 

24. See R. Tannahil, Sex in History (London 1979) 127-34; P. Sherrard, ‘The Sex- 
ual Relationship in Christian Thought', Studies in Comparative Religion 5/3 (1971) 
151-72. Eventually outright rejection of marriage was considered to be a heresy. The 
Markionistai, for instance are referred to by St. Basil as people who are damned 
because, ‘despising marriage and rejecting wine, they in effect say that God's crea- 
tions are polluted': Syntagma, IV, 197. See J. Goody, The Development of the Family 
and Marriage in Europe (Cambridge 1983) 85, 158-61. 

25. [epi tivocg uovaxob (cited in note 7) 170.8-171.8. 
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In this passage sexuality is depicted not as merely ‘devilish’ in 
the sense of possessing some evil qualities but as totally evil, since 
it is the direct and total product of satanic activity. The machinery 
employed by Satan to break man's defences is so complicated 
and inventive that man must indeed possess extraordinary strength 
to resist it. This is depicted in physical terms by the actual posses- 
sion of the man, the demons being described as physically enter- 
ing his body through his mouth and ears, and residing in it. The 
physical attack of the human body by the devil through that per- 
son's sense-organs, and the man's subsequent commitment of sins 
of a sexual nature is expanded in another passage of Neophytos’, 
where he explains that the *barbaric demons' attack the five senses, 
which are likened to gates, by shooting arrows of desire: thus 
they injure and kill the soul. ‘The devil aims his arrows at the 
heart, now through eyesight, now through smell, now through 
hearing’, writes Neophytos, reutilising old Christian imagery.” 
Neophytos clearly inhabits a universe where the very senses can 
lead to the devil and where sin equals the devil. "We must be 
careful’, he advises, ‘not to use eyesight in an impassioned way, 
so as not to fornicate in our heart, and subsequently in flesh, 
too. Let us hasten instead to be servants of God and not of sin. 
For sin is, and is called, the devil’.2” 

. Within this context of the identification of sexuality with sin 
and with the forces of evil, we find Neophytos narrating stories 
in which sexual desire, particularly in women, is understood as 
being exclusively caused by the devil. Witchcraft was considered 
to be one of the devilish ways in which people were enticed into 
sexual activities. Niketas Choniates narrates the story of his con- 
temporary, the sorcerer Skleros Seth, who, during the reign of 
Manuel Komnenos (1143-1180) managed to make a virgin who 
had previously rejected his advances fall in love with him: she 


26. Catecheseis, fol. 52B. The image of the human soul as a fortress under con- 
stant attack by demons, especially through the ‘gates’ of the five senses, was an 
established part of Christian imagery: see, for example, St John Chrysostom, De inani 
gloria et de educandis liberis, ed. A.-M. Malingrey (Paris 1972) para. 23ff. See also 
C. Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of New Rome (London 1980) 224-5. 

27. Eig tov Edayyedtopoy tig Ocotókov, ed. E. Toniolo, in ‘Omilie e catechesi 
mariane inediti de Neofito il Recluso', Marianum 36 (1974) 238-62, esp. 254.281-.284. 
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had sex with him after eating a bewitched pear which he had sent 
her. The use of witchcraft to induce people to commit sexual sins 
was severely punished by Byzantine law. Sorcerers who by spells 
*pervert people into sexual passion' were subjected to exile and 
confiscation of their property by the State. The same punishment 
was prescribed for makers of love potions.?? In one telling ex- 
ample Neophytos narrates the story of a man who courted a 
woman without success and who ultimately resorted to witchcraft. 
Faced with this pact between the man and the devil, the woman 
was completely powerless and overcome by evil. Neophytos writes 
that from then on the woman (who used to be a ‘proper virgin’, 
‘wise’ and ‘of good behaviour’) ‘was turned into a different per- 
son’, her personality being so radically transformed that ‘all were 
astounded': the woman had lost her mind. Her horrified parents 
called upon St. Hilarion who, by exorcising the demon, caused 
the woman to be ‘healthy and of sound mind’ (sophronousa) 
again.?9. 

What is striking in Neophytos' passage is that all the reader 
is told that the woman did and for which she is described as 
possessed by the devil and insane, was that she cried out the name 
of the man she had fallen in love with. This, as an expression 
of sexual attraction outside the institution of marriage, and com- 
ing from a virgin ‘of good behaviour’, was obviously considered 
to be an act of such outrageous social deviance that it was equated 
with insanity and possession by the devil. Evidently, one of the 
means through which Byzantine culture (like many others) coped 
with what it considered to be blatant and unacceptable social de- 
viance was by attaching to it the label of Insanity and consider- 
ing it as induced by forces outside the person’s control — such 
as the devil. The combination of sexuality with loss of sanity, 
induced by magical means, was indeed a concept acknowledged 


28. See K. Armenopoulos, IIpóxeipov Nóuov rj 'EGáfifAoc, ed. K.G. Pitsakes 
(Athens 1971) (hereafter Hexabiblos) 359, paras. 5 and 7 respectively. See generally 
Koukoulés, BBP, 1/2, 227-8, 230-5. For the story of Skleros Seth, see Nicetae 
Choniatae Historia, ed. J.L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 148.8-.95. 

29. Elç tov v dyloig Matépa I'evváóiov, ed. Delehaye, Saints (cited in note 7) 
221-8, esp. 142.27-143.8. 
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and punished by Byzantine law, as the canonical commentator 
Balsamon also explained.?? 

Apart from such extreme instances, all other manifestations 
of sexuality were also classified as sinful,?! except when con- 
tained within marriage and carried out solely for the purposes 
of procreation. Sexuality is not for Neophytos — nor 
traditionally? — the only or even necessarily the gravest sin,? 
but only one of many and interrelated sins; nevertheless the 
Recluse mentions it so frequently that he leaves no doubt that 
he regarded it as a particularly heinous sin. No other sin is as 
emphatically connected in Neophytos’ writings with the destruc- 
tion and the death of the soul (the ultimate thanatos) of the per- 
son guilty of it — a concept firmly established in Christian 
tradition.*4 

In Neophytos’ story of the fallen monk, the man becomes total- 
ly immersed in evil not when he rejects the Virgin Mary, nor even 
when he worships Satan, but when he commits fornication. Again, 
the story of the Flood is repeatedly mentioned by Neophytos. 
What he always emphasises is not the Flood itself but the sinful 
conduct which incurred God's just wrath. This sinful conduct 


30. Commenting on a diataxis concerning those who try through magic to destroy 
the salvation (soteria) or sanity (sophrosyne) of other persons, Balsamon clarifies 
that this concerns ‘him who practises magic which draws towards eros the wise, or 
who devises plans against people’s salvation’. The punishment prescribed is the con- 
fiscation of property and exile. See Syntagma, I, 188-91. 

31. See e.g. Theognosti Thesaurus, ed. J. Munitiz (Brepols-Turnhout 1979) 12, 
para. 12. 

32. E.g. St. John Chrysostom wrote that the three worst sins were: first, causing 
factions within the Church; second, committing fornication; and third, greed (MPG 
61, col. 151). 

33. E.g. in the Panegyric concerning the fallen monk in Palestine the demons lead 
the monk to murder after he had committed sexual sins. The suggestion is clearly 
that murder is a graver sin: /Jepí tivoc uovaxob (cited in note 7) 169.16-170.8. In 
the Panegyric for St Diomedes the Young fornication is mentioned as one (but not 
the only or gravest) of many sins: Elç tov óo:ov Aiouríónv tov Néov, ed. Delehaye, 
Saints (cited in note 7) 212-20, esp. 220-12-.20. See also: Neogutov 'EykAeíatou 
‘Epunveia tic "ECanuépou, ed. Archimandrite Kyprianos (Venice 1779) (hereafter 
Hexaemeros) 186.34-.36, 191.8-.16; Catecheseis, fols. 121p, 124a; Psalms, 13, 82; 
Ms. Cod. Lesb. Leim. 2, Eig tà “Ayia doa, ed. M:-H. Congourdeau, ‘Discours 
sur les Saintes Lumières de Néophyte le Reclus’, Exetnpic Kévtpou 'Eniotnuovikàov 
‘Epevvdy 8 (Nicosia 1975-77) 113-85, esp. 153.478-.481. 

34. See Tannahil, Sex in History, 129, pp.149-50. 
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consists of a single element: the defeat of the sons of Seth and 
Enos by passion and love of pleasure, expressed through their 
marriage to Cain's daughter's.? Neophytos' reference to the 
story of Phinees, who killed two women and was then made a 
priest, has a similar background in the sense that his wrath is 
described as having been caused by his people's fornication with 
the women of the Madenaioi.?$ 

A similar statement of the rejection of all forms of sexuality 
except when expressed within marriage is found in the writings 
of a near contemporary of Neophytos', the thirteenth-century pro- 
vincial Byzantine compiler of a Thesaurus, named 
Theognostos.?? For Theognostos, fornication, adultery, mastur- 
bation and homosexuality are all deemed to be *works of the 
devil 33 Neophytos’ condemnation is equally all-encompassing. 
A long passage discussing fornication culminates in a warning 
that no ‘fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, masturbators, male 
homosexuals, drunkards, revilers and robbers’ will enter the 
Lord's Kingdom.?? Another strong statement of the punishment 
threatened for all manifestations of sexuality (outside procreative 
marriage) is found in Neophytos' Catecheseis. There the Recluse 
tells the sinners that damnation awaits the fornicator, the 
adulterer, the masturbator, the thief, the idolator, the male 
homosexual, the greedy, the drunkard . . . The bodies of such 
people have already died while they are still alive because of the 
impurity of fornication, passion and devious desire. ‘Let none 
of you be deceived’, Neophytos thunders: ‘Each one of you shall 
reap what he sowed’.” 


35. Book of Fifty Chapters, fol. 320-320; Hexaemeros, 191.19-.21; Eig tov 
Ebvayyedioudy (cited in note 27) 254.275-.281. 

36. Psalms, 101. 

37. Theognostos' Thesaurus is a provincial work written between 1204 and 1252. 
See Theognosti Thesaurus, Introduction, XXVI-XXIX. 

38. Ibid., 134, para. 4; and see also 136-7, para. 8; 141, para. 4; 143, para. 10. 
A strikingly similar attitude in a different culture is that of the Sarakatsanoi of modern 
Northern Greece reported by Campbell: J.K. Campbell, Honour, Family and 
Patronage (Oxford 1964) 326-8. 

39. Ms. Cod. Lesb. Leim. 2, fols. 294a-2940; and Elç ta “Ayia Sora (cited in 
note 33) 146.3-.4. Cf. Corinthians, 6:9-10; Romans, 1:26-27. 

40. Catecheseis, fols. 175a-175B. 
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The emphasis on destruction and thanatos as just retribution 
for human eros is one of the means used by Neophytos, as well 
as by other representatives of the monastic world and of the 
Church and State, in the process of "legitimising' sexuality. One 
objective of their threats of punishment was to suppress sexuali- 
ty in any form other than the one prescribed by them — that is 
to say, sexuality within marriage, and then solely with a pro- 
creative end in mind. For, from the sixth century until Neophytos' 
time, representatives of the Byzantine Church and State had taken 
successive steps, evidenced in the laws promulgated, to strengthen 
marriage and the legal family.^! Their prescriptions of what was 
permissible and what was not amounted in effect to an attempt 
(whether consciously or unconsciously intended) to insinuate 


41. E.g. the Ecloga (ed. L. Burgmann, Ecloga. Das Gesetzbuch Leons IIl. und 
Konstantinos’ V (Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 10. Frankfurt a. 
Main, 1983]), promulgated in 741 by Leo III and Constantine V, still accepted cohabita- 
tion as constituting marriage. The Procheiros Nomos, issued in 907/908 by Leo VI 
(see A. Schminck, Studien zu mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbüchern |Forschungen zur 
byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 13. Frankfurt a. Main 1986] 55-107, esp. 98-102), 
held that simple cohabitation was not enough to constitute marriage; Leo VI the Wise 
(886-912) laid down that the only legal and valid marriage was that blessed by the 
Church. Under Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118) marriage at Church became obligatory 
for slaves, too: the wedding service followed to this day by the Orthodox Church 
was prescribed under the same reign. See Ecloga, 76, para. 9; Procheiron Auctum, 
in JGR, VII, 1-136 (also A Manual of Eastern Roman Law. The Procheiros Nomos, 
transl. E.H. Freshield [Cambridge 1928]) esp. 61ff., chaps. 4, 17, 26; Les Novelles 
de Léon VI le Sage, edd. P. Nailles, A. Dain (Paris 1944) N. 89 (imposing the nuptial 
blessing) and also N.18, N.23, N.31, N.32, N.74, N.98, N.100, N.101, N.111, N.112. 
See also Syntagma, II, SOOff, For the evolution of legislation concerning marriage, 
betrothal, the family, see esp. A. Schminck, art. ‘Ehe’, in Lexikon des Mittelalters, 
IH (Munich/Zurich 1986) 1641-1644; art. ‘Ehebruch’, ibid. 1660; and J. Beaucamp, 
‘La situation juridique de la femme à Byzance’, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale 20 
(1977) 145-76. Also, G. Buckler, *Women in Byzantine Law about 1100 A.D.', B 
11 (1936) 391-416; K. Fledelius, "Woman's position and possibilities in Byzantine socie- 
ty with particular reference to the Novels of Leo VI', XVI Internationaler Byzan- 
tinistenkongress, Akten 11/2 (JOB 32/2 (1982]) 425-32; J. Grosdidier de Matons, ‘La 
femme dans l'empire byzantin’, Histoire Mondiale de la Femme, 111, ed. P. Grimal 
(Paris 1967) 11-43, esp. 14-15, 17-18; E. Patlagean, ‘L’enfant et son avenir dans la 
famille byzantine (IVe-XIle siecles)’, Annales de démographie historique. Enfant et 
Sociétés (Paris 1973) 85-93; J. O'Faolain and L. Martines, Not in God's Image (London 
1973) 89-99; Koukoulés, BBP, IV, 93; J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology. Historical 
Trends and Doctrinal Themes (Oxford 1975) 196-8. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies Church and State were particularly interested in enforcing legislation concern- 
ing consanguinity and affinity as impediments to marriage. See A. Laiou, ‘The Role 
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themselves into the very fabric of their subjects’ daily and domestic 
life, and thus to increase or secure their control over them.” It 
was partly for this reason that destruction and thanatos became 
causally linked to any manifestation of sexuality other than the 
one declared ‘permissible’ by Church and State. 


Heterosexuality 

The main form of sexual relations which Neophytos refers to 
is heterosexuality. Men's attraction to women is depicted as 
leading to destruction and death — for in Byzantine patriarchal 
culture, as in so many others, we encounter the belief that sex 
is polluting and that women in particular carry the burden of 
shame and guilt for sexual relations.8 ‘Woman’, Neophytos 


writes, ‘traps and ensnares the souls of honest men, dragging them 


to thanatos’ .“4 


Neophytos makes a distinction between two culturally-created 
types of heterosexual relations: between fornication (porneia) and 
adultery (moicheia). Both describe sexual activity outside mar- 
riage, both are thus seen as threatening the institution of mar- 


of Women in Byzantine Society’, XVI Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress, Akten 
1/1 (JOB 31/1 [Vienna 1982]) 233-60, esp. 235. On the prohibition of marriage be- 
tween blood or spiritual relatives, see Balsamon's commentary on the 27th canon 
of Basil and the 53rd canon of the Sixth Oecumenical Council, in Syntagma, IV, 
161-4, II, 428, 32; Hexabiblos, IV , 231-41, paras. 7, 8; Koukoules, BBP, IV, 95. For 
a recent general comment, see L. Garland, ‘The Life and Ideology of Byzantine 
Women: a Further Note on Conventions of Behaviour and Social Reality as Reflected 
in Eleventh- and Twelfth-Century Historical Sources', B 58 (1988) 361-93. 

42. Goody, The Development of the Family, 45, 59, 83-90, 155-6. 

43. Expressions of the fear of female sexuality, manifested through the concep- 
tion of female sexuality as essentially polluting, are found in many diverse cultures: 
see M. Douglas, Purity and Danger (London-Boston-Henley 1969) 146-54. For ex- 
amples with specific reference to fear of female sexuality and ideas of female pollu- 
tion in modern rural Greece and Cyprus see Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage, 
31-32, 154, 269-72, 276-8, 290-1; J. du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village 
(Oxford 1974) 102-3, 105-7; R. Blum, E. Blum, The Dangerous Hour. The Lore and 
Culture of Crisis and Mystery in Rural Greece (London 1970) 12, 14-15, 19-21, 22, 
42, 46(9), (10), (11), 47(14), 48(18), (21), 49(23), 47-48(17), 298-300; E. Friedl, Vasilika: 
a Village in Modern Greece (New York 1962) 77; J.G. Peristiany, *Honour and Shame 
in a Cypriot Highland Village', in Honour and Shame. The Values of Mediterranean 
Society, ed. J.G. Peristiany (London 1965) 171-90, esp. 182-3; G.H. Papacharalam- 
bous, Kuzpiakà "Hên kai "E8iua (Nicosia 1965) 30-43. 

44. Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ, fol. 38a. 
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riage, both are therefore classified as sinful. However, adultery 
involves a direct expression of contempt for the institution of mar- 
riage, since the sinner is already married, whereas the fornicator 
is not. It follows that even though both these expressions of sex- 
uality are seen as sinful, it is adultery that poses the more direct 
threat to the institution of marriage, an institution whose sur- 
vival is crucial if the specific patriarchal kinship order upholding 
and upheld by the most active agents of ideology — the men in 
positions of social power — is to be preserved. Hence Neophytos’ 
greater concern with adultery than with fornication. 

It was a concern shared, again, not only by the Church but 
also by the State, which declared adultery to be a crime equal 
to murder. In the words of emperor Leo VI (886-912): ‘Of all 
other sacrilegious acts, the crime of adultery deserves, in my mind, 
a punishment not inferior to that of murder’. Indeed, in Justi- 
nian’s time death was the price to be paid for adultery; and 
although subsequently the penalty of death was reserved only for 
cases of incest, Byzantine law remained always extremely severe 
in its punishment of adultery (even though the question of how 
often the punishment was actually carried out is a different mat- 
ter). Nose-slitting was prescribed for both parties to adultery,“ 
as were also flogging, tonsure and exile.*® The common people 
apparently shared the belief, reflected in Church and State at- 
titudes, that adultery could cause major misfortunes. We find 
such an example in the description of a fourteenth-century popular 
uprising against Basil, emperor of Trebizond (1132-1140). The 
people gathered outside the citadel and hurled stones at him, 
because they considered his adulterous conduct to have been the 
cause of sun- and moon-eclipses.* 


45. See e.g. Hexabiblos, 349, para. 1: fornication by unmarried men is punisnea 
by flogging of six lashes, whereas adulterers receive twelve lashes. 

46. Even though he in fact confirmed ‘the more humane solution’ of punishing 
both parties by slitting the nose: Les Novelles de Léon VI, N.32. 

47. See the Ecloga, 79-81, XVII, paras. 25, 26, 28; Hexabiblos, 346, para. 14, 347, 
para. 19; Les Novelles de Léon VI, N.19, N.32. 

48. Hexabiblos, 346, para. 14; 347, para. 19. 

49. A. A.M. Bryer, ‘Eclipses and Epithalamy in Fourteenth-Century Trebizond’, 
in Tribute to A.N. Stratos (Athens 1986) 347-52. 
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Adultery was a particularly unforgivable crime for a woman. 
In hagiography, we encounter the example of St Mary the 
Younger. She was beaten, drawn by horses, and kicked to death 
by her husband, after a false accusation that she had been 
adulterous with a servant. How exceptional was death 
delivered by the (actually or supposedly) deceived husband, we 
do not know; but certainly Judge Eustathios, for one, knew that 
wife battering was not an uncommon phenomenon.?! In law, 
too, the adulterous woman was punished more severely than the 
male adulterer: she not only had her nose slit but was further 
publicly degraded as a whore and was parted from her husband 
and children.? Her husband could retain her dowry ‘as a con- 
solation', while she was forcibly enclosed in a nunnery from which 
her husband could, within a period of two years, reclaim her if 
he so wished. If he did not, she was tonsured and remained a 
nun to her death.’ So serious was female adultery considered 
to be that the husband who refused to separate from an adulterous 
wife was branded as a procurer and could not become or remain 
a priest unless he divorced her; while a husband's accusation of 
adultery against his wife and his failure to prove it in court could 
be used as a ground for divorce by the woman in subsequent pro- 
ceedings against him." 

The double standard imposed by post-Justinianic legislation 
and practice (whereby even though most — but not all — of the 
strict punishments for adultery applied to both parties, the woman 
was in practice more often and more severely punished) was a 
predictable expression of the specific form which patriarchy 
assumed in Byzantium. The double standard involved in con- 


50. See E. Patlagean, ‘Byzantium in the Tenth and the Eleventh Centuries’, in A 
History of Private Life, 1. ed. Ph. Aries, G. Duby, transl. A. Goldhammer (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,-London 1987) 550-641, esp. 602. 

51. Ibid., 602. Similarly, the adulterous wife continues to be the worse offender 
in twentieth-century rural Greece. Among the Sarakatsanoi the punishment is nothing 
less than death. See Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage, 152. 

52. Ecloga, 79, XVII, para. 25. 

53. Les Novelles de Léon VI, N.32; Procheiron Auctum, para. 12; 295, para. 142; 
Syntagma, 1, 252-3; Hexabiblos, 346, para. 14-347, para. 18. 

54. Syntagma, 1, 73-74; Procheiron Auctum, 83, IX, 5; Ecloga, 36-37, 11, para. 22. 

55. For an analysis of aspects of patriarchal expression in Byzantium see 
Galatariotou, Holy Women and Witches. 
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sidering sexual sins committed by women as much more unac- 
ceptable than those committed by men was of course reflected 
in attitudes expressed not only by the representatives of the Church 
or State but also by the common people. Thus, to give but one 
example, to call a man a cuckold (keratias, kerasphoros, keratas) 
was one of the worst derogatory terms that could be used against 
a man, as the Byzantine sources amply exemplify;? whereas a 
female parallel or equivalent derogatory term does not appear 
anywhere. Evidently the man whose wife was adulterous was 
treated with utter contempt, as one who lived in shame for hav- 
ing failed to exert his patriarchal authority over his wife (with 
all the implications concerning his sexual potency that this in- 
volved); whereas the woman who had an adulterous husband was 
not similarly regarded, since when it came to sexual — as much 
as any other — matters she was expected to be totally submissive. 
On the few occasions on which Neophytos talks of fornication 
(a sin excluding the sinner from holy communion)? he also in- 
troduces adultery into his argument, and it is clear that he con- 
siders the latter to be by far the more serious of the two.?9 In 
a long passage from his Catecheseis, for example, after a menacing 
description of the destructive effects of porneia Neophytos is at 
a loss for words to describe what he obviously considers as the 
far worse sin of moicheia. He characterises fornication as ‘a tru- 
ly mortal injury to the soul’, as ‘a fall from the grace of God’ 
and ‘destruction’, as ‘corruption of the soul and blindness of the 
intellect'. Fornication, he continues, removes man from God, 
blinds his physical and spiritual eyes, is ‘the darkness of the soul 
and impurity of the flesh’ . . . Fornication is characterised by 
Neophytos as the mother of a number of sins, from avarice to 
anger and despondency; and also as the daughter of gluttony (an 
idea which Neophytos repeats elsewhere and which he links to 
the story of the Fall). Above all, Neophytos concludes, fornica- 


56. The insulting words are cited, e.g., in the eleventh-century Peira of Judge 
Eustathios, in the writings of Psellos, Anna Komnene, Christophoros Mytilinaios, 
in the twelfth-century works of Eustathios of Thessalonike, Niketas Choniates, Tzetzes. 
See Koukoulés, BBP, III, 304-7. 

57. See e.g. Theognosti Thésaurus, 178.467-180.513. 

58. Cf. also St. John Chrysostom, MPG 61, cols. 151-60. 
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tion spells out the inevitable separation form God, and eternal 
thanatos. And if, Neophytos wonders, one can say this about 
fornication, what can one even begin to say about adultery??? 
In a parallel way, Theognostos also refers to adultery as being 
far worse than sexual intercourse between unmarried persons. 
He writes that it is worse to fornicate when married than when 
unmarried, just as it is worse for a married man to fornicate with 
many women rather than with one, and even worse still to for- 
nicate with a married woman. The last he calls ‘double 
adultery’. 

Neophytos’ preoccupation with adultery is also manifested in 
his repeated references to the evangelical statement that he who 
beholds a woman with desire has already committed adultery in 
his heart.®! Neophytos’ interpretation of this is one in which the 
‘woman’ referred to is already married. In other words, he sees 
this saying together with the Old Testament’s ‘Thou shalt not 
covet they neighbour's wife’.© St. Basil had said that sexual 
relations begin with eye contact, echoing an idea expressed 
both before Christianity was born$^ and long after Byzantium 
ceased to exist.9 

The rationale according to which seeing a woman is equivalent 
to committing adultery with her, and the evil implications which 


59. Catecheseis, fols. 124a-125p, 126a, 1260-127a. 

60. Theognostos is referring to the apophthegmata of St. Anastasios: T4eognosti 
Thesaurus, 190.82-.102; see also Syntagma, 1V, Letter of Dionysios to Basileides, 
10. The same idea is encountered elsewhere, e.g. in the writings of Sts. Athanasios 
and Amphilochios (the latter writes that he who leaves his wife's bed to go to another 
woman's loses his soul): see respectively MPG 28, cols. 656-7, qu. 97; Theognosti 
Thesaurus, 143-4, para. 10. 

61. Ms. Cod. Lesb. Leim. 2, fol. 294p; Interpretation of the Commandments of 
Christ, fols. 37a-37B, 630-640; Book of Panegyrics, fols. 55B-56a. Cf. Matthew, 5:28. 

62. Catecheseis, fols. 238, 54D, 558, 56a, 1930. Cf. Exodus, 20:17. 

63. Aid BrAcupatov agiic: St Basil, MPG 30, col. 704. 

64. Aeschylus was but one of its earliest exponents. In his commentary on the 
Oresteia, G. Thomson draws attention to the affirmity between horan (‘seeing’) and 
eran (‘loving’): Aeschylus, Oresteia, ed. G. Thomson (Cambridge 1938) I, 427-8; I1, 
53-54. I thank Prof. M. Alexiou for this reference. 

65. The code of honour of many societies often includes an expectation that when 
an unmarried woman walks past a man on a path she will lower her eyes so as to 
avoid eye-contact and sensuality. For an example from modern rural Greece, see Camp- 
bell, Honour, Family and Patronage, 326. 
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such an act has, are expressly — if somewhat impatiently and 
angrily — given by Neophytos ir a passage in his Catecheseis. 
There Neophytos appears to be answering a counter-argument 
with which he was faced. ‘You hear the Lord Himself’, Neophytos 
writes, ‘saying that to see a woman with desire means having 
already committed adultery with her in your heart; and you still 
dare to doubt this? For it is doubting to ask, ‘how can I possibly 
be harmed, if I just see and talk to a woman, and receive no harm 
from her?’ What harm is there to it! (. . .) An arrow of desire 
wounds your heart, your mind is overclouded, and you commit 
adultery in your heart, as the Lord said. You conceive desire; 
and desire, as they say, once conceived, gives birth to sin. And 
sin, once committed, bears death. Can you ask for any harm 
greater than this? Do you know of any greater harm, do you know 
of any worse kind of death?' Neophytos goes on to remind his 
reader that this thanatos is one of eternal hell, fire, torture, ut- 
ter wretchedness in the midst of demons. ‘And let none of you’, 
he sternly warns, 'disbelieve these things or consider them to be 
mere myths'.$6 The last few words provide a clear indication 
that at least some lay persons remained unconvinced that the 
threats of eternal damnation truly represented God's intention. 

Another strong and even longer statement concerning the prò- 
hibition to even look at women is found in Neophytos’ Interpreta- 
tion of the Commandments of Christ. There Neophytos reminds 
his reader that merely looking at a woman with desire is equivalent 
to committing adultery with her. He quotes St. Paul and Solomon, 
and uses hunting imagery to describe how a man who looks at 
a beautiful woman is trapped like a beast in hunters’ nets. Man 
is thus lost, falling pray to the woman's eyes: ‘For woman hunts 
the souls of honest men. How does she hunt them? She traps them 
and ties them up and drags them to death and loss'. According 
to Neophytos, sinners such as a thief, a perjurer or a slanderer 
are sharply distinguished from the fornicator: the former sin ‘out- 
side the body', while by contrast the carnal nature of the for- 
nicator's and the adulterer's sin makes them worse than even a 
murderer. ‘For the murderer’, reasons Neophytos, ‘murders 


66. Catecheseis, fols. 540-56a. 
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usually once, and probably even regrets it; whereas the fornicator 
and the adulterer fall repeatedly into the same sin' . . . Man must 
therefore keep away from women, to be certain that he is safe, 
*for we do not often crave for a fruit which is not before our 
eyes’. Thus Eve, too, Neophytos concludes, dared to eat the apple 
once she had looked upon it with desire.” 

Thus writes Neophytos, echoing such Fathers of the Church 
as St. John Chrysostom (who wrote that the safe thing was neither 
to look at nor to speak to women), St. John Klimakos,® or St. 
Antiochos, who wrote that the sight of a woman is like a poisoned 
arrow: the longer the poison remains in the soul, the more cor- 
ruption it produces."? It was a conception which found expres- 
sion in other contemporaries and near-contemporaries of 
Neophytos’, such as Theognostos”! or, in the eleventh century, 
Kekaumenos,7 as well as in hagiographical narratives. Perhaps 
it is within this context that we can understand, for example, the 
epitimion imposed by St. Leontios of Jerusalem in the twelfth 
century on an unrepenting Cypriot monk who had committed 
fornication: the monk was miraculously blinded." But 
Neophytos seems to be above all preoccupied with the preserva- 
tion of marriage, adultery being seen as a threat to it. He includes: 
for example amongst those who will be damned the men who 
devise ways and means of destroying a marriage through 
adultery,"^ or those who have reduced themselves to the status 
of an adulterer.” 


67. Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ, fols. 37a-39B, 639 (cf. Mat- 
thew, 5:28) 64a. 

68. St. John Chrysostom, MPG 61, col. 151. 

69. St. John Klimakos, MPG 88, col. 893. 

70. St. Antiochos, MPG 89, col. 1480. 

71. Theognosti Thesaurus, 18, para. 5; and see note 37 on dating. 

72. Cecaumeni Consilia et Narrationes, ed. G.G. Litavrin (Moscow 1972) 
226.27-228.4; Cecaumeni Strategikon et incerti scriptoris de officiis regiis libellus, 
edd. B. Wassiliewski, V. Jernstedt (St. Petersburg 1876/repr. Amsterdam 1965) 
54.21-.26. See also 212.7-.8, and for other examples of Kekaumenos' mistrust of 
women see 176.20-178.11, 202.12-204.30, 220.9-10; cf. 230.8-.9, 224.23-246.12 
(Litavrin ed.). 

73. Biog tob ócíou Asovtiov lIlatpiápyou "IepocoAóucv, in Makarios 
Chrysokephalos, XIV Adyo: IIavryupikoí (cited in note 11) 380-434, esp. 416-7. 

74. Psalms, 42. 

75. Ibid., 55. 
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Further, the problem, for Neophytos, was far from being one 
of academic interest. In his preachings against heterosexual rela- 
tionships outside marriage, whether defined as porneia or 
moicheia, it becomes apparent that Neophytos was responding 
to what he saw as a current problem in society, both outside his 
monastery of the Enkleistra and inside it. It is of course the mar- 
ried — and adulterous — laymen that he refers to angrily in a 
passage in the Catecheseis: the Lord ‘forbade adultery and for- 
nication and every unlawful act and ruled that the two shall be 
one in lawful matrimony; and yet these people became not two 
in one, but in ten and even twenty unlawful unions . . .'76 

On the other hand, it is monks and nuns who cause his bitter 
comments in another passage. Often, Neophytos writes, monks 
pretend that they want to go to visit their mother or sister who 
is a nun, purely in order to leave their monasteries (despite 
canonical prohibitions against this)” and get themselves into a 
convent. Once inside a convent, Neophytos complains, they even 
stay overnight, even though Church canons forbid any man to 
stay in a convent.” Indeed, Neophytos continues, a man must 
strictly speaking not even be allowed inside the nunnery gate. He 
should stand outside it, request the old gate-keeper to tell the abess 
the purpose of his visit, then get on with his business there quickly 
and rush back to his own monastery.” Since this kind of pro- 


76. Catecheseis, fols. 193B-193B. 

77. According to canons (going back to the Council in Trullo) monks or nuns must 
not leave the monastery without some urgent reason, and only if they have received 
the consent and blessing of their abbot or abess. Balsamon notes that nuns are not 
allowed to stay out overnight, whereas monks are. See Syntagma, ll, 414-5 (canon 
Forty-six). 

78. See e.g. Syntagma, Il, 416-9 (canon Forty-eight of the Council in Trullo) stating 
that no woman is allowed to enter a male monastery, and vice versa. Zonaras gives 
the example of a monk staying overnight in a nunnery as the ultimate of scandals. 
Balsamon's commentary testifies to the resilience of both the monastic rules and their 
breaches: referring to Justinianic legislation he says that no pretext, including hav- 
ing a relative in a monastery, should be used by a man to enter a nunnery, or by 
a woman to enter a monastery. See also Theognosti Thesaurus, 88-89, para. 13, refer- 
ring to canon Forty-seven of the Council in Trullo (692), according to which dis- 
obedient monks or nuns who stay overnight in, respectively, a nunnery or monastery 
are to be excommunicated. 

79. Typika of nunneries contain such provisions for a gatekeeper (pyloros or 
thyroros) who should be old and pious and who should allow no one to enter the 
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per order was extinguished, ‘the honour of women’s monasteries 
was extinguished, too, and sin has entered them’, laments 
Neophytos. (The Recluse seems to imply here that there was a 
decline in the moral standing of nunneries during his own life- 
time, but it is worth noting that ecclesiastical legislation against 
improper — sexual — conduct by nuns was by no means con- 
fined to Neophytos’ times.)99 

This is not the only passage in which Neophytos rebukes monks 
for sexual activities. In his Catecheseis he ends a preaching against 
sexual sins by stating that he is addressing, amongst others, 
monks.®! In another passage he compares women Saints to men, 
openly rebuking monks for betraying their vows of chastity. 
*Listen, monks', Neophytos writes, *we have vowed to God to 
keep ourselves pure, and yet we fall. Will it not be a great shame 
when, on the Day of Judgment, some of the married men will 
be found to be virgins, while some of the unmarried ones — and 
indeed of the monks — will be proved to be corrupted’?® In yet 


convent without the abbess' prior knowledge and consent. The function of the 
gatekeeper is to maintain the nunnery ‘not to be trespassed upon by men’ (ávópáci 
dfBatov). See ‘Le typikon de la Théotokos Kécharitoméné’, ed. P. Gautier, REB 43 
(1985) 5-165, esp. 75.1017-77.1037; also 61.741-.761, 129.1922-.1953, 147.2287-.2291 
(also in MPG 127, cols. 991-1128, esp. col. 1009, col. 1032, cols. 1046-8); *Le typicon 
du monastére de Lips’, ed. H. Delehaye, Deux typika byzantins de l'époque des 
Paleologues (Brussels 1921) 106-36, esp. 115.18-.19; ‘Le typicon du monastére de Notre- 
Dame tij¢ Bepatag "EAnid0q’, ed. Delehaye, ibid., 18-105, esp. 59-60. See also C. 
Galatariotou, ‘Byzantine Women's Monastic Communities: the Evidence of the 
Typika’, JOB 38 (1988) 263-90; Grosdidier de Matons, La femme dans l'empire byzan- 
tin, 39-44. 

80. Catecheseis, fols. 153B-154B. See St. Basil's canonical Letters II and III to 
Amphilochios, referring to epitimia imposed on nuns who commit carnal sins: Syn- 
tagma, V1, esp. 140-1, 217. See also the synopsis of the Holy Canons, where Basil’s 
canons Seven and Fourteen (concerning nuns losing their virginity) are cited: Syn- 
tagma, IV, 404-6. See also Syntagma, VI, 389-96. (Matthaios Blastares, concerning 
nuns fallen into sin); ibid., I, 212 (Photios’ Nomokanon, concerning abduction and 
defloration of nuns); ibid., II, 315-6 (canons of the Council in Trullo, concerning 
nuns having sexual relations with bishops, priests, deacons, subdeacons, psalmers, 
readers, and porters); ibid., IV, 429 (canon of Nikephoros Omologetes, concerning 
rape of a nun and imposing an epitimion on her, too); ibid., IV, 443 (canons of John 
Nesteutes concerning a nun who knows that another nun is gujlty of fornication 
[moicheia| or pederasty |paidophthoria], 446 (on bestiality committed by women); 
ibid., V, 581 (entalma laying down that priests officiating in nunneries must be old 
and eunuchs so that no scandal will be caused). 

81. Catecheseis, fol. 176a. 

82. Panegyric for St. Theosebios Arsinoetes (cited in note 9) 188.4-.11. 
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another passage, Neophytos addresses the monks and asks them 
to avoid ‘sinful desire’ and to preserve themselves free from car- 
nal pleasure.® 

Neophytos is, of course, not alone in writing about and trying 
to eradicate sexual activities amongst monks. The Church had 
always tried to eliminate these in a plethora of canons and 
epitimia.** Theognostos’ Thesaurus contains a number of stories 
of monks or hermits who were tempted by the demon of fornica- 
tion, or of priests likewise tempted. Within the monastic world 
a contemporary of Neophytos', John, abbot of the monastery 
of St John the Baptist tou Phoberou at Monacheion, is probably 
the most'outspoken of all monastic personalities in his references 
to monks' sexual failings. In his Typikon for the monastery John 
gives as one of the reasons for writing this document his desire 
to protect his monks from sexuality. He then devotes a very 
substantial part of the Typikon to it,®’ prohibiting entry to the 
monastery to women, female animals and children. By contrast 
to a number of other Typika (including Neophytos' own) which 
contain such provisions, John expands in explaining the 
reasons for these restrictions. He thus gives an extraordinarily 
frank account of what could go wrong in monasteries: fornica- 
tion, bestiality (of which he admits himself guilty),9? pederasty, 
and male and female homosexuality.” In narrating such con- 
temporary stories and in stressing the constant effort needed to 
resist attacks by the demon of fornication, John leaves his reader 


83. Catecheseis, fol. 116p. Less explicitly, Neophytos refers to monks’ sexual con- 
duct also in other passages, e.g. in Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ, 
fols. 60, 950; Catecheseis, fols. 66a, 96p-97a. 

84. See e.g. Syntagma, 1, 258; II, 483-5, 409-11; III, 197-8; IV, 437-8. 

85. Theognosti Thesaurus, 75-76, para. 5; 108ff., para. 2;. and 180-3, respective- 
ly. For a fifteenth-century complaint of monks' and priests' sexual activities inside 
monastic walls, see Bergades, Apokopos, ed. S. Alexiou (Athens 1971) 24.189-.200. 

86. Written after 1112. See ‘““Ynotinmoig 'Ioóvvou tfjg poviic tod tipiov 
Ilpoópóuou tod èv tà Movaysiw’, ed. A. Papadopoullos-Kerameus, Noctes 
Petropolitanae (St. Petersburg 1913) 1-87, esp. 11. 

87. Ibid., 74-83. 

88. See C. Galatariotou, ‘Byzantine Ktetorika Typika: a Comparative Study’, REB 
45 (1987) 77-138. 

89. 'Ynotóncocic "Icávvov, 75. 

90. Ibid., 81. 
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in no doubt as to the frequency (or at least the fear) of such in- 
cidents in monasteries, and to the great extent to which such 
thoughts occupied the monks’ minds. 

Even more to the point, and supporting Neophytos' castiga- 
tions, references to the carnal sins of twelfth-century monks in 
Cyprus are found in another contemporary source, the Life of 
St. Leontios of Jerusalem. Visiting a monastery in Cyprus, St. 
Leontios found it ‘abandoned’ to evil: two monks were living 
in it with women with whom they had children. Divine justice 
through St. Leontios was swift: both monks died ‘the death of 
the body; for their soul had long since suffered thanatos’. Later 
in the narrative St. Leontios comes across another monk in Cyprus 
who had fallen into the sin of fornication. This monk paid for 
his sin by losing his eyesight, and then, six days later, *he suf- 
fered the death of both soul and body'. By contrast, yet another 
monk in Cyprus who had committed the sin of fornication but 
had genuinely repented was ‘cured’ by St. Leontios ‘in both soul 
and body'.?! 


Homosexuality 

Heterosexuality outside marriage was not the only form of sex- 
uality which Neophytos attacked in his writings. Repeated war- 
nings are given against the practice of male homosexuality. These 
warnings sometimes take the form of a general threatening 
reminder of God's punishment of the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Even though the Biblical story itself does not explicitly 
refer to homosexuality being practised in Sodom, such an inter- 
pretation of the story in Genesis had become widely accepted by 
the first centuries of Christianity.” In a passage in his 
Hexaemeros this is the interpretation which Neophytos, too, 
adopts. Referring to the story of Sodom, he writes that when the 
angels went to stay in Lot's house the whole town gathered, from 
the youngest citizen to the oldest one. They stood outside Lot's 


91. Life of St. Leontios of Jerusalem (cited in note 73) 415-9. 

92. Genesis, 19:4-11. See J. Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosex- 
uality (Chicago and London 1980) 92-95; Tannahil, Sex in History (cited in note 24) 
141-3; J. McNeill, The Church and the Homosexual (Kansas City 1976) 42-50. 
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front door and asked him to deliver to them the young men, so 
as to have sexual intercourse with them (Syggenometha).? So 
corrupted were they, Neophytos exclaims, that they did not even 
blush to admit the reason for their request for the youths. Lot 
answered that he preferred to deliver to them his two virgin 
daughters, to *use them as you like', but to leave the strangers 
in peace. ‘And they did not want to know, only they threatened 
instead to commit the sinful act on Lot himself, too, and they 
taunted him as a foreigner and a stranger'.?* 

This interpretation had become so widely accepted that a 
‘sodomitic act’ had already become synonymous with a ‘homosex- 
ual act’. In his Interpretation of the Odes Neophytos writes 
that God abhorred ‘the Godlessness of the gentiles and their 
sodomitic acts'. God, Neophytos continues, was filled with bit- 
terness, anger and wrath because of their actions. These actions 
are defined as ‘abominable male homosexual acts (arrenomaniai) 
and other acts similar to these'. Such acts, sdys the Recluse, 
are written down and shall be used in evidence against them on | 
the Day of Judgment, with these persons' eternal thanatos as a 
result? .96 

Another passage in the Catecheseis leaves no doubt that 
Neophytos, reflecting a general Christian attitude, had connected 
Sodom not only with homosexuality but also with bestiality — 
the two considered to be equally abhorrent sins. St. Basil, for 
example, had prescribed the same epitimion for those practising 
homosexuality as for those practising bestiality; and according 
to the canonical commentator Balsamon the State punished the 
latter by mutilation.?" Having expounded on the disastrous ef- 


93. The verb suggenometha means ‘becoming familiar with’, or ‘making the ac- 
quaintance of’. It does not clearly refer to sexual activity, and the Hebrew verb ‘to 
know’ of which suggenometha is meant to be a translation is itself very rarely (in 
ten out of 943 occurrences in the Old Testament) used with sexual connotations. See 
D.S. Bailey, Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition (London 1955) 2-3. 

94. Hexaemeros, 225.5-.14. 

95. See e.g. Theognosti Thesaurus, 6-7, para. 13. 

96. ‘Interpretation of the Odes’, in Psalms, 131. 

97. Balsamon, citing the Basilika: Oi &Xoyevópevo:, toi ktnvoßátu, xavXoko- 
n£ía0ocav: Syntagma, IV, 220. The last punishment is also found in the Procheiron 
Auctum, 300, para. 191. 
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fects of fornication, Neophytos exclaims that if such are the ef- 
fects of porneia ‘what can one say about adultery, homosexuali- 
ty (arrenophthoria) and bestiality (zoophthoria), whose epitimia, 
according to St. Basil, equal those for the sin of murder? But 
I do not wish to expand on these matters, for I do not want this 
text to be soiled with such words . . .' He limits himself to remind- 
ing his reader of the fate of the Sodomites, whose cities vanish- 
ed in a sea of flames, and who all went down to Hades still 
alive.?5 

Homosexuality is often classified together with bestiality in 
Christian sources and it is as an attempt to eliminate them both 
that Neophytos' frequent reminders to the monks of the punish- 
ment of the Sodomites must be seen.? On other occasions 
Neophytos directly threatens those engaged in homosexual prac- 
tices with eternal damnation. (A threat also made by Theognostos: 
‘Adulterers and fornicators and male homosexuals (arsenokoitai) 
are led to eternal fire’.)! Referring to St. Paul, Neophytos 
addresses the ‘adulterers, drunkards, revilers, and thieves. None 
of you’, he warns them, ‘shall enter God's Kingdom'.?! 

Neophytos had a lot of precedents to support his beliefs. Justi- 
nian I (527-565) had blamed ‘famines, earthquakes and 
pestilences’ on God's wrath caused by the practice of male 
homosexuality in Constantinople, and had ordered ‘the extreme 
punishments’ to be inflicted on homosexuals ‘so that the City 
and the State may not come to harm by reason of such wicked 
deeds’! — a conception surely referring to the story of Sodom 
as this had been officially interpreted. According to Procopius 
these ‘extreme punishments’ included castration followed by public 
exhibition of the offender.! The sometimes dubious evidence 
of the Anekdota is in this instance corroborated by that of 


98. Catecheseis, fols. 125B-126a. 

99. Ibid., fol. 220p; also fols. 125B-126a; Book of Fifty Chapters, fols. 67a-67p. 

100. Theognosti Thesaurus, 143, para. 10. 

101. Ms. Cod. Lesb. Leim. 2, fol. 295a; Catecheseis, fol. 175a. Cf. Corinthians, 
6:9-10; Romans, 1:26-27. 

102. Novel 77, 1-2; transl. Tannahil, Sex in History, 143-4. 

103. Procopii Caesariensis Opera Omnia, ed. J. Haury, III, Historia quae dicitur 
arcana (Leipzig 1963) 76.1-.12, esp. 76.8-.9. 
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Malalas. The latter also refers to castration as a state punishment 
for homosexuality during the reign of Justinian. Malalas writes 
that many thus punished subsequently died.!94 

Certainly, the Procheiron Auctum provided death by the sword 
for both parties to a homosexual act, except when the passive 
party was a boy of less than twelve years of age; while it justified 
the manslaughter of a person or persons who had attempted to 
commit a homosexual act on the killer,!05 The three-year great 
plague in Constantinople was also interpreted as a manifestation 
of God's wrath because of human sins ‘and especially (. . .) the 
defilement of males which some men sacrilegiously and impiously 
dare to attempt; perpetrating vile deeds with other men’.! It 
seems that Theognostos summed up the general vehemence against 
homosexuality when he described homosexuals as worse than 
animals: ‘males on males perpetrating ugliness the likes of which 
we do not witness even amongst senseless beasts’. 107 

Why was homosexuality considered to be such a heinous sin? 
At least one answer clearly emérges: homosexuality was vehement- 
ly fought by the representatives of the Church and State because 
it cut across the most basic structures of social organisation which 
Byzantine patriarchal culture had so carefully and laboriously 
constructed over the years. Homosexuality was worse than mastur- 
bation because the latter was in its most usual form a solitary 
act, while the former represented a socialised form of sexuality: 
it involved human relations, not just lone persons. Homosexuality 
was worse than fornication or adultery because in its rejection 
of heterosexuality it rejected the possibility of procreation. And 
since procreation was only acceptable within marriage (whose 
stated official Church and State aim it was) it fundamentally op- 
posed marriage. Homosexuality was the worst of all sins, the ‘sin 
over and above any other',!? because within the specific patriar- 


104. John Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Bekker (Bonn 1831) 436.3-.16. 

105. Procheiron Auctum, 300, para. 190; 302, para. 214. 

106. Novella, 141, preamble and para. 1; transl. Tannahil, Sex in History, 143-4. 
On Byzantine legislation on homosexuality see Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance 
and Homosexuality, 171-4. 

107. Theognosti Thesaurus, 6-7, para. 13 (cf. Romans, 1:27); see also 192.152-.163. 

108. ‘Yntp t&cav &paptiav: Theognosti Thesaurus, 192.152-.163. 
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chal context of Byzantine culture it made nonsense of the incest 
taboo and of the entire kinship structure (which was, based on 
what social anthropologists would clearly recognise as a system 
of exchange of females) and which was consolidated within the 
institution of marriage and the legal family — the preservation 
and control of all of which was in turn essential for the preser- 
vation and perpetuation of the status of those who held positions 
of power within that society.! 

Viewed from this angle, the homosexual was guilty of the most 
fundamental social disloyalty. In his implicit rejection of the rules 
of kinship (all of which were strictly heterosexually orientated 
and structured around the taboo of incest) he rejected the entire. 
social kinship system. He was thus perceived as one who rejected 
society itself. Hence his exclusion from it and his inclusion in 
the world of beasts which we saw above (where he is punished 
as for bestiality, or as in Theognostos' phrase). He is ‘worse than 
a beast’, even, since beasts never formed any recognisable system 
of social organisation, while the homosexual was part of one and 
yet moved against it. Not surprisingly, power moved against him, 
in retaliation: he was declared to be not only a sinner but an 
abomination, an unnatural being committing ‘an unnatural 
sin’,!!° for which he would be punished by God — and was in 
the meantime punished by Church and State — far more severe- 
ly than the heterosexual sinner.!!! 


109. By ‘taboo’ I mean a categorical prohibition whose breach would bring shame 
and fear of supernatural punishment. On the nature of taboos see Douglas, Purity 
and Danger; S.H. Tambiah, ‘Animals are Good to Think and Good to Prohibit’, 
Ethnology 8 (1969) 423-59. The ‘universality’ of the incest taboo was proclaimed, 
amongst others, by C. Lévi-Strauss. See his 'Structural Analysis in Linguistics and 
in Anthropology’, in idem, Structural Anthropology, 1 (Harmondsworth 1972) 31-54, 
esp. 51. This has been conclusively refuted. See K. Hopkins, ‘Brother-Sister Mar- 
riage in Roman Egypt’, Comparative Studies in Society and History 22 (1980) 303-54; 
R. Fox, Kinship and Marriage (Harmondsworth 1967) 54-76; Goody, The Develop- 
ment of the Family, 39-45; E.R. Leach, Social Anthropology (Glasgow 1982) 51. 

110. IIapà pvow épaptia: Theognosti Thesaurus, 192.152-.163 (referring to the 
writings of St. Anastasios of Sinai: see Anastasii Sinaitae interrogationes et respon- 
siones, MPG 89, 329-824, 8 esp. 392B-393C7). The strongest Church argument against 
homosexuality has been traditionally derived from Paul's Romans, 1:26, who indicts 
it as napà qoot. See McNeill, The Church and the Homosexual, 53-56. 

111. "AAAws xoAótexat ð Kata PUoW TH PvoEl YPMpEVOS Kai ALOG nikpc ô on£p 
xücav &paptíav tav Lodépav anwdeiav Stanpattopevos, ónep obdé èv GASyOIS 
Coorg ïo t1; &v: Theognosti Thesaurus, p.192.152-.163. 
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The general scapegoating of homosexuáls as sinners who bring 
about God's wrath in ways which affect the community as a whole 
(a kind of collective punishment for individual sins, clearly linked 
with the story of Sodom) is expressed in Neophytos’ Panegyric 
concerning earthquakes. Neophytos describes a great earthquake 
which took place during the reign of the emperor Leo the Wise 
(886-912). The narrative describes how the emperor took the ear- 
thquake to be a sure sign of God’s wrath caused by the ‘heinous 
sodomitic act’ committed in the City. His soldiers were ordered 
to search Constantinople, and according to Neophytos they did 
indeed find many indulging in homosexual practices, ‘not just 
among the common people but even amongst the most highly 
placed and illustrious men’. Neophytos describes the punishments 
inflicted on them, which ranged from confiscation of property, 
imprisonment and exile to drowning in the sea and castration. 
Neophytos evidently fully agreed both with Leo’s assessment of 
the causes of the earthquake and with his punitive measures, for 
he approvingly states that Leo thus achieved three good results: 
he pleased God; he prevented men from committing homosex- 
ual acts in the future; and he ensured that the City would not 
suffer any further manifestations of God's wrath.!!? 

It is within the context of attempting to eliminate expressions 
of sexuality in the form of homosexuality and bestiality that cer- 
tain provisions in Neophytos’ Typikon must be read: such is the 
prohibition of the entry of lay children into the monastery for 
teaching purposes ‘for such a thing is irreverent and foreign and 
strange to the tradition of the holy Fathers, because of which I 
too forbade it’.'!3 As Neophytos mentions, this is a prohibition 
supported by holy canons, according to which a monk was allowed 
to leave a monastery for three reasons, one of which was that 
lay children were taught at the monastery.!!4 Neophytos’ 


112. Hepi ceiau@v óiagópov, ed. Delehaye, Saints, 207-212, esp. 209.14-210.2. 

113. Neogttov '"EykA£íatoo Tonik Aia8ríkn, ed. I.P. Tsiknopoullos, Kuzpiakà 
TvrziKá (Nicosia 1969) 69-122 (thereafter cited as Typikon) 80.5-.8. 

114. The other two reasons were (a) that the abbot was heretical, and (b) that women 
were allowed to enter the monastery: Syntagma, IV, 428 (canons Seventeen and Eigh- 
teen of Nikephoros Omologetes); 4310 (canon Nine of Nikephoros, Patriarch of 
Constantinople). 
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Typikon also contains a number of other rules which appear to 
be intended to prevent homosexuality or to reduce the possibilities 
of its occurrence. Such is the prohibition against monks becom- 
ing engaged in games involving bodily contact ('Secret and unat- 
tested is the fall of two monks who playfully embrace each other, 
especially if they are younger monks, as I hear from those who 
have suffered this. It is therefore necessary to punish and stop 
those who playfully embrace thus?);!5 the prohibition of monks 
bathing each other!! (‘A monk of the Enkleistra must not bath 
another and add fire to fire, except in case of illness or infirmity 
due to old age’);!!” the adoption of the Basilian canon aphoris- 
ing a monk who is found alone with another at night;!!5 and the 
rule expelling the monk who had committed a carnal sin and re- 
mained unrepentant, ‘so as not to spread the outrage to the rest 
of the monks as well’.!!9 

The rule prohibiting the use of female animals? can certain- 
ly be read within the context of an effort to render the monk's 
life as free from sexual temptation as possible; but it can also 
be read as either an extension of misogyny (whereby all forms 
of female life are rejected), or as part of an effort to eradicate 
acts of bestiality. The rule is found in the Typikon next to a pro- 
hibition against women entering the monastery, and it could be 
read as a rule against females in any shape or form. On the other 
hand, John in his Typikon for the monastery of St John Pro- 
dromos tou Phoberou explicitly relates his exclusion of children, 
women and animals from the monastery to sexual acts commit- 
ted with them.!?! 

Neophytos does not give advice to his monks on how to react 
to homosexual temptation. Had he done so, judging from his 


115. Typikon, 95.15-.17. 

116. Cf. Ptochoprodromos' monk Hilarion, who complains that his duties as a novice 
include having to bath the abbot, the oikonomos and the ekklesiarches of the 
monastery: Poèmes Prodromiques en grec vulgaire, ed. D.-C. Hesseling, H. Pernot 
(Amsterdam 1968) iii, 53.111-.116. 

117. Typikon, 96.5-.6. 

118. 7bid., 101.16. 

119. Ibid., 95.23-.27. 

120. Ibid., 89.15-.19. 

121. 'Ynotnooic "Imávvov (cited in note 86) 77-83 (chap. forty-five). 
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advice on how to advoid heterosexual temptation (which we saw 
earlier), it would have been very similar to that given by 
Theognostos. The latter writes that if the demon of fornication 
‘forces you into homosexuality (arrenokoitian)', you must fear 
God ‘and depart from there. For God has killed with a thunder- 
bolt many who acted thus in secret'.!?? 


Solitary Expressions of Sexuality 

Solitary expressions of sexuality are also referred to in 
Neophytos' writings. Masturbation was generally considered to 
be one of the ways in which the devil may tempt a man, and it 
ranked as one of ‘the devil's works'.!? However, it is only 
twice, and then only in passing, that Neophytos includes mastur- 
bators (malakoi) among those who shall be eternally damned. 14 
It would be reasonable to assume that if any manifestations of 
sexuality were to be found in the monastery of the Enkleistra, 
masturbation would have been the most common. But the dif- 
ference between this form of sexuality and other forms which 
we have seen Neophytos so vehemently condemning (fornication, 
adultery, homosexuality, bestiality) is precisely masturbation's 
solitary character. The sin involves no reference to a relation- 
ship other than with one's own self, and it therefore poses no 
direct threat to any social institution. 

The only form of sexuality which Neophytos refuses to classify 
as a sin is nocturnal ejaculation. He considers it 'impure' and 
a sign of failure to achieve spiritual perfection, but he also 
recognises it to be unconsciously activated, involving no conscious 
decision and therefore no responsibility on the part of the monk. 
It is *despite one's choice' (para proairesin), purely caused by 
demons, Neophytos writes, who are jealous of the prudent monk 
and therefore attack him in his sleep and cause him to have noc- 


122. Theognosti Thesaurus, 154, para. 32. 

123. Ibid., 134.785-.787. Together with fornication, adultery, and homosexuality. 

124. Ms. Cod. Lesb. Leim. 2, fol. 295a; Catecheseis, fol. 175a. Cf. Corinthians, 
6:9-10. 

125. Contrast, however, the canons of John Nesteutes which impose an epitimion 
of forty days for masturbation, but one of only eight for ‘masturbating each other’: 
Syntagma, IV, 437. 
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turnal ejaculations. But this, he continues, is done despite the 
monk's will and therefore even though it is impure it is by no 
means damning. Neophytos concludes that the monk must not 
consider himself unclean because of such occurrences, but merely 
‘deprived of total purity’.!26 


The ‘Legitimisation’ of Sexuality 

Throughout Neophytos' writings we come across the concep- 
tion of sexuality as ‘beastly’, as something that robs man of the 
quality which above all distinguishes him from the beasts: that 
is, that man was created /ogikos (reasonable, rational) by con- 
trast to the beast, which is an alogon (without reason, irrational) 
creature. According to this appreciation of the human condition, 
human beings after the Fall contain elements of both a spiritual 
and a beastly nature. Sexuality is beastly, Neophytos proclaims: 
it constitutes a defeat of the /ogikon part of man and a victory 
of his alogon side. It takes man away from God and places 
him alongside the beasts. Thus a passage referring to the story 
of the Flood is described by Neophytos in its title as ‘concerning 
those who live a beastly life'. As for those who perished in the 
Fload, ‘they were considered by God to be not human beings (an- 
thropoi) but beasts (ktene)’.!28 

It is above all through the active expression of sexuality that 
man ceases to be /ogikos. It is significant that for Neophytos what 
constitutes logikon and alogon is defined by law: to live ‘in chastity 
and wisdom and holiness, this is logikon and holy and angelic’, 
he writes. But those who desire women ‘desire something truly 


126. Catecheseis, fols. 173B-174a. A similar attitude is found in Theognosti 
Thesaurus, 172-3, para. 61. See also ibid., 191 (4); and the letters of Dionysios to 
Basileides and of Athanasios to the monk Ammoun, and the canonical answers of 
Timotheos of Alexandreia (Question and Answer XII): Syntagma, IV, 12-13, 67-77, 
338. 

127. In a parallel example from modern rural Greece, Campbell points out that the 
Sarakatsan woman who fails to conform to a code of sexual shame is conceived of 
by the community as having been reduced to a beastly state (she is, for example, called 
*a bitch"). The implication is that her behaviour is shamefully unrestrained and con- 
sists of the reflexes of her sexual instincts. See Campbell, Honour, Family and 
Patronage, 269-72. 

128. Book of Fifty Chapters, fols. 8B, 320. Cf. Genesis, 6:6-7:24. 
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shameful and unlawful (paranomon and alogony.'? The 
‘unlawful’ is thus equated with the ‘irrational’. Here, as elsewhere, 
Neophytos attempts to interpret the world according to a binary 
system of strict oppositions of permitted/forbidden, good/bad, 
pure/impure, lawful/unlawful, with sexuality defined as ‘permit- 
ted’ only when occurring ‘lawfully’. In another catechesis, the 
same link between the a/ogon and sexuality, and the alogon and 
the paranomon is made. Man, Neophytos writes, is called alogos 
because even though he has heard the Lord's command that he 
should not desire another’s wife he still ‘unlawfully and un- 
reasonably desires what does not belong to him'. He is alogos 
because he behaves like a ‘sex-crazed horse and like an illogical 
mule’. Eros is characterised as a ‘friend of unlawfulness’, who 
distills aloga desires even in logika beings."? Elsewhere, 
Neophytos describes fornicators as even worse than animals, for 
the latter at least are aloga beasts, and therefore have no faculty 
of judgment — whereas man, created /ogikos and believing in 
the Resurrection, falls into temptation and behaves like an alogon 
beast, P?! 

Neophytos’ emphasis on the ‘legal’ aspect of things is strik- 
ing. He repeatedly emphasises the need for it, for example in his 
exclamations that the layman must remember that he has been 
given only one woman ‘according to law'.!?? It is the legal sanc- 
tion which in the case of marriage turns what would have been 
sinful (sexuality) into a ‘pure’ act (though not always: even con- 
cerning sexuality within marriage, the Church prescribed periods 
of abstinence, especially during Lent, and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, stressing that observance of this rule was a precondition 
for receiving holy communion).!? If, Neophytos writes, the 
marriage is a lawful one then even though copulation takes place 
willingly, ‘the copulation is deemed to be pure because of the 


129. Catecheseis, fol. 165a. 

130. Catecheseis, fols. 1695-170a, 171a. 

131. Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ, fol. 38a. 

132. Mía ooi katà vóuov £660n yvvń: Catecheseis, fol. 165a. 

133. We do not of course know whether such rules were kept, or how widely. See 
Patlagean, Byzantium in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries (cited in note 50) 576. 
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lawful wedding’ within which it takes place.!** In his insistence 
that ‘divine law prescribed either chastity or legal marriage’, 
Neophytos reflects the complete agreement of Byzantine Church 
and State concerning these matters. In their effort to increase their 
control over the institution of marriage, they had declared illegal 
anything other than chastity or marriage according to their 
prescription.!35 Neophytos writes that wise is the man who is 
sexually content with his own wife — and indeed avoids even her 
at times of prayer and fasting. As for the married man who finds 
himself travelling in foreign lands, he is wise if he exercises self- 
control until he returns to his lawful wife. If, Neophytos con- 
tinues, he uses the excuse of being far from his wife to justify 
fornication, then he is no different from an alogon beast. Since 
no divine law permits him to ‘fall to many women’, it is obvious 
that he is obeying a satanic law. For, Neophytos concludes, divine 
law laid down either chastity or lawful marriage, and everything 
else is therefore unlawful and sinful.!%° 

There is a striking resemblance between this Neophytic passage 
and the attitudes expressed in Leo VI's Novel 89: ‘For there is 
no intermediary situation between marriage and celibacy which 
is not open to reproach. Do you aspire to the married state? Then 
observe the laws of matrimony. Do the worries of matrimony 
displease you? Then remain celibate and you will neither pervert 
the laws of marriage nor mendaciously imitate celibacy’.!%” 
Neophytos’ concern for the legality or illegality of sexuality, de- 
fined respectively as within or without marriage, is thus identical 
to that officially expressed by Church and State (even though this 
apparently diverged sharply from what was in Neophytos’ times 
a common occurrence both amongst commoners and in the im- 
perial court).?? Equally unequivocal is the Recluse’s equation of 


134. Catecheseis, fols. 173a-173Q. 

135. See above, and note 41. 

136. Catecheseis, fols. 174a-175a. 

137. Les Novelles de Léon VI, 296, N.89; transl. by O’Faolain and Martines, ed., 
Not in God's Image (London 1979) 93-94. Cf. Corinthians, I, 7:25-:28. 

138. Adultery flourished in the Court in the twelfth century and in the Kommenian 
period it was often tinged by incest (in the cases, e.g., of Manuel I or Andronikos). 
See Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power in Byzantium, 71-72; Patlagean, Byzan- 
tium in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries (cited in note 50) 574-6, 602. 
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the ‘unlawful man` (specifically in terms of sexual conduct) with 
the alogon beast. 

On the other hand, sexuality within the context of lawful 
wedlock may be permitted, but only just. Neophytos would cer- 
tainly agree with St. Basil, who has said that ‘virginity should 
be honoured, but marriage not despised'; and with St. Paul who 
recognised that celibacy was the best way of living, but that it 
was too difficult for most, for whom it was ‘better to marry than 
to burn with lust'.?? Spiritual perfection, described as apatheia 
(freedom from passions) is equated in Neophytos' writings with 
a negation of sexuality. Apatheia leads upwards, to God; unlawful 
sexuality leads down, to earth, a beastly existence and the thanatos 
of hell. In a passage in his Panegyric for the Raising of the 
Holy Cross Neophytos reminds his reader that Christ had called 
on men to repudiate carnal desires and follow Him. He who loves 
Christ, Neophytos writes, must strive for the death of his flesh, 
the death of carnal desire, the death of carnal sin. Eternal life, 
he continues, can only be gained through the ‘death of passion’. 
He who ousts carnal sin shall enter the Lord’s Kingdom, while 
he who follows carnal desires and ‘corrupts the body by shameful 
acts’ shall have nothing more than earthly possessions.!*! 
Neophytos is aware that the way leading to apatheia is not an 
easy one but a ‘sad’ one which involves the forsaking of ‘all car- 
nal pleasures’, the repudiation of human society and the ‘nega- 
tion of all there is on earth’. This road, he says, ‘appears to be 
a difficult one, because of the forsaking of carnal pleasures’. !42 

Neophytos provides examples of Saints who had reached such 
a State of spirituality that male and female had become one and 
the same to them, and temptation could not reach them even if 


139. For St. Basil, see MPG 31, col. 1464. For Paul, see Corinthians, I, 7:9. An 
often quoted phrase. See e.g. St. John Chrysostom, MPG 61, cols. 151-60, esp. col. 
153. 

140. It is an idea deeply rooted in Greek culture. For an example of a forceful ex- 
pression of it in modern Greek literature, see N. Kazantzakes, Asketike (Athens 1971) 
esp. 71-89. 

141. Book of Panegyrics, fols. 55B-56a. Also, ibid., fols. 56B-57a; Interpretation 
of the Commandments of Christ, fol. 1768. Cf. Matthew, 16:24. 

142. Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ, fol. 167p; Book of Panegyrics, 
fol. 188p. 
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they saw and touched a woman's naked body.!? Two of the 
miracles which Neophytos describes St. Sabas performing are il- 
lustrations of such occasions. On the first, St. Sabas stopped the 
bleeding of a woman by placing his hands on her genitals. Later 
the Saint, who is characterised as a ‘passionless man’ (apathes 
aner), was begged by a man to cure his daughter who was vexed 
by a demon. Neophytos describes how St. Sabas took the girl 
and her father in a garden, and ordered the girl to remove her 
clothes. He then applied holy oil all over the girl's body and exor- 
cised the demon. Neophytos concludes: ‘And from these two 
miracles we learn that the man was ‘truly apathes’, for he did 
not distinguish between the male and the female sex but considered 
them all one and the same, through the grace of Jesus Christ. 
Oh, strange mystery’!!4 

The exclamation at the end of the passage suggests how dif- 
ficult Neophytos considered the attainment of apatheia, the com- 
plete negation of sexuality. Nevertheless, he discusses a number 
of ways in which this can be achieved. He was aware of the most 
extreme measure, that of self-castration, and fills a number of 
folios discussing it. He concludes however that the evangelical 
references to men ‘who made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom 
of Heavens’ sake’, or to mutilating such parts of the body as led 
one to sin, were not meant to be taken literally but symbolical- 
ly. Thus Neophytos would not have agreed with the most 
radical of early Christians (reputedly Origen of Alexandria among 
them) who carried out self-castration in numbers unknown but 
large enough for the Church to be sufficiently embarrassed to 
pass canons to stop the practice.!* 

Neophytos looks instead for other means of distancing one’s 
self from sexuality. Self-suggestion is one of them. Assuring the 
reader that he knows this to be true also from personal experience, 
he quotes the words of a man who told Neophytos that while 


143. For a similar example given in a non-Neophytic Byzantine source see John 
Moschos, Pratum Spirituale, MPG 87.3, cols. 2852-3112, esp. cols. 2854-6. 
Pratum Spirituale, MPG 87.3, cols. 2852-3112, esp. cols. 2854-6. 

144. Book of Panegyrics, fol. 177a. 

145. Matthew, 19:12; Mark, 9:43-.47. Book of Panegyrics, fols. 71B, 83p. 

146. See Syntagma, I1, 29-31; 676-7; IV, 404; see also ibid., I, 187-8; and generally 
Tannahil, Sex in History, 128. 
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he worked transferring honey from one pot to another he was 
seized by a desire to eat it. Just as he was about to give in to 
this temptation, he thought that if he permitted himself this in- 
dulgence then he might well permit himself also to fall into sin 
at the sight of a beautiful woman. For he thought, *honey drops 
from the lips of a devious woman'. Thus, the man resolved to 
convince himself instead that ‘this honey is very bitter and I can- 
not even taste it. And I convinced myself, with the help of God, 
that honey is bitter and inedible'. Neophytos was, by his own 
admission, much impressed with the story. If a man, he thought, 
can convince himself that honey is bitter, surely he can also con- 
vince himself that a woman is his mother, sister or daughter, or 
even an angel of death, and thus destroy any desire he might feel 
for her.! Neophytos is thus utilising the taboo of incest and the 
threat of thanatos as an emotional block, a psychological ‘defence’ 
against sexual desire.!*8 

But Neophytos recognises that not all men had the power to 
convince themselves that sweet honey is bitter. Instead of self- 
suggestion he therefore advises self-control. For those married, 
the less they indulge in sexual activities, the better. Thus Noah 
is praised for his self-control, evidenced in his production of only 
three sons during an extremely long life. He is approvingly called 
‘self-controlled’ (enkrates) and ‘just’; by contrast to Esau who 
is called ‘incontinent’ (akrates) and ‘given over to carnal 
pleasures’.'4? On a more realistic and everyday level Neophytos 
rebukes those who ‘commit unlawful acts, not content within their 
marriage even’, and advises married men — emperors, kings, 
soldiers, and sailors — who may part from their wives for a period 
of time, not to be unfaithful to their spouse even if the period 
of abstinence is long. As for unmarried men, Neophytos is 


148. Interpretation of the Commandments of Christ, fol. 92p. 

148. Neophytos also uses the taboo of incest elsewhere, in a process of de-sexualising 
female saints and ‘good’ women. See Galatariotou, Holy Women and Witches, 78 ff. 

149. Hexaemeros, 191.22-.25, 228.14; cf. Genesis, 25:25-:34, 26:34-28:9. It is within 
this context that the Holy Cross is hailed by Neophytos as the propagator of ‘self- 
control by the married’: Book of Panegyrics, fol. 51B. Neophytos also notes Moses’ 
law that men are to avoid sexual relations with their wives during a time of fasting: 
Catecheseis, fol. 209a. 
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categorical: according to ‘divine law’ there are only two alter- 
natives, namely lawful marriage or chastity. Divine law, he says, 
laid down either chastity or lawful wedlock. ‘Anything outside 
either of these is neither chastity nor wedlock, but unlawfulness 
and sin worthy of castigation'. 9 

Neophytos considers that even married and no longer chaste 
persons can achieve spiritual perfection, but nevertheles chastity 
remains the most desirable way of achieving apatheia. The Recluse 
was, again, in good company. St. John Chrysostom was among 
those who defended marriage and the conjugal family, in con- 
trast with Gnostic, Montanist and Manichean sects who held that 
the human body was evil and marriage an obstacle to salvation. 
They, as much as Catholics like Priscillian, preached the superiori- 
ty of the celibate state. Eventually outright rejection of marriage 
was declared to be a heresy; but even in the twelfth century there 
were those (like the Bogomils in the Balkans and the Cathars in 
the West) who condemned marriage and preached a life of sex- 
ual abstinence.!?! 

The difficulty of maintaining chastity is fully appreciated and 
accounted for by Neophytos, who calls the preservation of virgini- 
ty a feat ‘great and difficult to achieve’, ‘great and holy and 
angelic'.!? Christ's birth of a virgin is repeatedly used as a 
proof of the value of chastity. Christ, Neophytos says, glorified 
the greatness of chastity by being born of a virgin. Chastity before 
Christ's Coming was a feat difficult to achieve, for, according 
to Neophytos, it was known to angels but not to men. But when 
Christ was born of a virgin, chastity became known to men and 
desired by them, and thus, Neophytos concludes, what was 
previously unknown and impossible to achieve now became the 
opposite.!?? 

150. See note 41, above. 

151. See note 24, above. 

152. Respectively: Panegyric for St. Theosebios Arsinoetes (cited in note 9) 188.1-.2; 
Catecheseis, fols. 174B-175a. 

152. Catecheseis, fols. 193B-194a. Cf. Corinthians, 7:25-:28. Also, Panegyric for 
St. Theosebios Arsinoetes, above, 187.37-188.19. 

153. Elç thv yévvgoiv tod Xpio tob, ed. I.P. Tsiknopoullos, Apostolos Barnabas 17 
(1956) 205-8, esp. 206.24-.30; Catecheseis, fol. 13b; Panegyric for St. Theosebios 


Arsinoetes, above, 185.29-.34; Homily on the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary (cited 
in note 27) 252.263-254.296. 
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In a number of passages Neophytos praises virginity as the most 
laudable characteristic of saints — especially women saints. 
When it comes to male saints, Neophytos is particularly struck 
by those who remained virgins even within marriage. They did 
so by removing the element of sexuality from their marriage, turn- 
ing the relationship of husband and wife into one of brother and 
sister. Thus the relationship is placed under the taboo of incest 
and sexuality within it is therefore so strictly prohibited as to be 
(consciously at least if not always unconsciously) unthinkable.!4? 
Neophytos gives as an example the story of St. Theosebios 
Arsinoetes. The Recluse describes how St. Theosebios married 
but agreed with his wife to keep the marriage sexless, to live like 
brother and sister and to preserve their virginity: as achievement 
which under the circumstances Neophytos characterises as the 
*most miraculous and most laudable' of all the Saint's feats. In 
his Panegyric for St. Theosebios Arsinoetes Neophytos takes the 
opportunity to narrate a number of other stories of chastity within 
marriage: the story of St. Konon the Great; of a priest named 
Anastasios, who lived in the days of Basil the Great; of Peter 
the brother of St. Basil, who was also reputed to have lived thus; 
of St. Amoun Nitriotes who lived with his wife like brother and 
sister for seventeen years, parting only to withdraw into 
monasticism and asceticism; and of John, a priest who lived with 
his wife for sixty years and only revealed their virginal status to 
the people when his wife died. 5 The same theme of sexless 
matrimony but within. a lay context is found in the writings of 
Theognostos, who advised the emperor to avoid indulgence in 
vain thoughts and acts and to exercise restraint and even 
abstinence from sexual pleasures. He cites as examples Alexander 
the Great, emperor Basil the Bulgar-slayer (867-886) and emperor 
Isaac Komnenos (1057-1059) who, according to Theognostos, was 
forced into abstinence by an illness.156 

All of which leaves Neophytos with a small theoretical pro- 
blem in his hands: if all men and women attained the level of 


154. See Galatariotou, Holy Women and Witches, 86-94. 
155. Panegyric for St. Theosebios Arsinoetes, cited above, 185.34-.36; 185.36-187.36. 
156. Theognosti Thesaurus, 200-1, paras. 10-11. 
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spiritual perfection which he urged them to attain, and totally 
rejected sexuality, then how would procreation take place? Go- 
ing back to the story of the Creation, Neophytos assures us that 
no sexual act took place in Paradise, where Adam and Eve ‘lived 
without passion (apathos), like angels'. Sexuality appeared only 
after the Fall: a result of the original sin.5? But then, if sexuality 
is a sin in which man indulged only after the Fall, had not God 
provided a sinless way of procuring children? From one passage 
in Neophytos' writings it appears that the Recluse had indeed come 
across the argument that it was just as well that the Fall occur- 
red, or else the history of humankind would have been terminated 
with the death of Adam and Eve. This he refutes categorically, 
his answer being that had it not been for the Fall, women would 
have been able to conceive and give birth while remaining virgins 
and without pathos or bodily contact. Just as the Virgin Mary 
conceived through the Holy Ghost and the angel's voice, and gave 
birth while remaining a virgin, ‘thus, through the grace of some 
divine power and providence, woman could conceive without pas- 
sion (apathos) by means of the human voice’.!*8 


Some Concluding Remarks 

Placed within the wider context of expressed monastic, Church 
and State attitudes towards sexuality, Neophytos' general posi- 
tion is anything but exceptional. Representatives of Byzantine 
society's most powerful institutional structures laid down the rules 
and laws which purported to ‘legitimise’ sexuality, simultaneously 
creating and claiming a monopoly of this ‘legitimisation’. Their 
position was unavoidably (though not necessarily consciously) 
linked with their positions in the nexus of power relationships 
within the elaborate hierarchical system of social order over which 
they presided; and through their writings they became active agents 
of ideology, inscribed in their culture. 


157. Hexaemeros, 187.20-188.13. 

158. Book of Panegyrics, fols. 216b-217b. The same question, with a slightly dif- 
ferent answer, is found in Theognostos: Theognosti Thesaurus, 5, para. 8. Augustine’s 
belief was that sex in the Garden of Eden, if it had ever taken place, would have 
been a spiritual affair, with no ‘unregulated excitement, or any need to resist desire’: 
Augustine, C. duas epist. Pelag., I, 34, 17; translation by Tannahil, Sex in History, 130. 
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Placed within this context, the nature of Neophytos' views 
becomes comprehensible; but his position remains problematic 
because of the extent to which he refers to sexuality. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the Recluse's insistence in discussing sexuality — 
against his own repeatedly stated wish to avoid such discussions 
— can be read as a manifestation of his complex, idiosyncratic 
character. Eccentricity, however, only partly explains the 
phenomenon. The key to a fuller appreciation of Neophytos' in- 
sistence on discussing sexuality lies in his reaction to the fortunes 
— or rather the misfortunes — of his own immediate social and 
cultural environment, that of the province of Cyprus. His life 
spans one of the most dramatic periods in the history of the island, 
witnessing its violent divorce from the Byzantine oikoumene: first 
by the rebel Isaac Komnenos (who ruled the island independent- 
ly from Constantinople from 1184 until 1191); then through its 
conquest by Richard I of England (who took Cyprus in 1191); 
its subsequent sale to the Order of the Templars; and lastly, the 
imposition of the Latin Kingdom of the Lusignans in 1192, which 
signalled the irrevocable severence of the island's links with 
Byzantium.!*? 

We know from Neophytos’ writings, as well as from other 
sources, that as far as the Greek Orthodox inhabitants of Cyprus 
were concerned, this succession of events was a succession of 
catastrophes. By the end of the twelfth century, most of the 
members of the island's indigenous ruling class (and apparently 
all the Constantinopolitan administrators or bishops posted in 
Cyprus) had fled,'® the vast majority of the Orthodox — main- 
ly the peasantry — were reduced to serfdom,!! and the newly 


159. For a basic outline of this period the best introduction is still G. Hill, 4 History 
of Cyprus, I (Cambridge 1949) 257ff. 

160. Concerning the flight of the aristocracy see Neogutov ‘EyxAsiotov, IHepi tv 
Kata xopav Künpov oxaidy, ed. Cobham Excerpta Cypria (Cambridge 1908) 10-13, 
esp. 10.12-11.4; Catecheseis, fol. 83B. Concerning the flight of, e.g., the (probably 
Constantinopolitan) bishop of Paphos Basil Kinnamos see also C. Mango 'Chypre, 
carrefour du monde byzantine’, XV* Congres d’Etudes Byzantines, V/5 (Athens 1976) 
9. 

161. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, with its western laws, Court and feudalism, 
was virtually transplanted to Cyprus overnight. See generally Hill, A History of Cyprus, 
II (Cambridge 1948) 1-137. 
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established Latin Church inaugurated a long persecution of the 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church of Cyprus, stating that one of 
its aims was to lead ‘the schismatic Greeks’ into the Papal 
fold.!€ For the vast majority of the Orthodox who remained on 
the island, this was a time of societal breakdown: a time of flee- 
ing Orthodox aristocrats, vacant episcopal sees, the imposition 
of foreign rule, the implantation of Western feudalism, the 
eradication of all the civil authorities with which the Orthodox 
Cypriots had in the past (albeit grudgingly)!9 identified; a time 
of divorce from Constantinople and of threats to convert the 
population to Western Catholicism. 

Neophytos, who remained on the island, took it upon himself 
to guard and protect whatever was left of the notion, at least, 
of Cyprus as part of Byzantium; and he did so most effectively 
through his writings. There the extensive discussion of sexuality 
appears together with increasingly extensive discussions of other 
matters of social importance: secular and ecclesiastical polemical 
writings, discussions of monasticism, the family, gender-roles and 
sexuality, all appear in Neophytos' works within the same con- 
text — that of the re-drawing of cultural boundaries. Especially 
after the installation of the Lusignan kingdom, Neophytos' posi- 
tion on all such issues became increasingly polarised, drawn along 
the lines of strict binary opposites, with no compromising shades 
of grey in between. Neophytos reminded the Orthodox Cypriots 


162. The endowment of Latin sees involved the diminuition of the property of the 
Cypriot Orthodox Church. See generally Hackett, History of the Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus (London 1901) 74-76. The Latin persecution of the Cypriot Orthodox 
Church began in earnest with the expulsions of Cypriot bishops: see Lampros, 
*Kunpiakà «ai AAG éyypaga èx tod ITIaAativoo K@Sixos 367 tfc Bifpuo0rkng 
tov Batikavod’, Néoc 'EAAnvouviíuov 14 (1917) 14-50, esp. 39, no. 25, 11.12-.17, 
41-43; K.N. Sathas, Mecaiwviky BifjAioOríkng, II Venice 1873) 5-19 (for Patriarch 
Germanos! letter to the Cypriots in 1223 urging them not to concede to Latin demands 
and for the Cypriot Archbishop Neophytos' answer). 

163. There is no doubt that the majority of the Cypriot population suffered during 
the closing centuries of rule by Constantinople. From Neophytos and from other 
sources, and in common with the general situation in other Byzantine provinces of 
the time, we know that Cyprus suffered from corrupt and oppressive administration, 
from the imposition of crushing taxation, and from poor military organisation. For 
the relevant bibliography and discussion see C. Galatariotou From Man to Holy Man. 
A Case-Study of Sanctification in Byzantium (Cambridge University Press, forthcom- 
ing), esp. Part II. 
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of the demarcation lines between what is Right and what is Wrong 
according to the rules of a culture — their culture — which he 
saw threatened with extinction. His sharp definition of and in- 
sistence on what is ‘permissible’ and what isn’t in terms of sex- 
uality was of essentially the same nature as his insistence, 
throughout his writings (and until his death, shortly after 1214), 
that the true hegemon of the Orthodox Cypriots was the Byzan- 
tine emperor, that the Orthodox Creed was their — and the only 
— True religion.!6^ In sum, Neophytos’ extensive discussion of 
sexuality existed within the context of a passionate attempt to 
remind the Orthodox Cypriots of their cultural identity, and to 
bolster and validate their conception of themselves as Orthodox 
Byzantines. 

The general framework of Neophytos' conception of sexuali- 
ty clearly came from established monastic, Church and State at- 
titudes; but the Recluse's extensive discussion of this area of 
Byzantine culture was due not just to personal eccentricity: it was 
symptomatic of a society which struggled, through severe adver- 
sity, to retain its own cultural identity. Under the circumstances, 
to forget or change that identity was to risk losing it irrevocably. 
Thus, in Neophytos' writings, eros was equated with thanatos 
in more than one symbolic sense: in terms of inherited Christian 
traditions, uncontrolled sexuality represented the sinful antithesis 
of Life according to God. In terms of the interests of the Church 
and State, sexuality outside the framework of secular and canon 
law represented the end of State and Church authority over their 
subjects’ lives and minds — the thanatos, in this case, of the power 
of these institutions and of their representatives rather than (or 
as well as) that of the soul of their subjects. Within the context 
of late twelfth- and early thirteenth-century Cyprus, unbridled 


164. For just one example of Neophytos' belief that Cyprus was a part of Byzan- 
tium even in c. 1214 — some twenty-two years after the imposition of Latin rule — 
see his references to the Byzantine emperor as ‘our most faithful and God-crowned 
emperor’; the basileus, despotes, autokrator, and ‘regas of Cyprus’, to whom the 
Recluse advises his monks to go with a petition in times of need, and who may be 
expected to extend a helping hand with the affairs of Neophytos' monastery of the 
Enkleistra: Catecheseis; Typikon, 78.14-79.2, 79.3-.12, 90.20-.27. See the discussion 
in Galatariotou, op. cit., Part Il. 
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eros suggested, additionally, that the people had forgotten the 
rules which within Byzantine culture ‘legitimised’ sexuality; it 
signified, thus, one of the ways in which the identity of the 
Cypriots as legitimate members of the Orthodox-Byzantine 
oikoumene could — or would — meet their end, through the 
metaphor of a cultural thanatos. 


Selwyn College, Cambridge 
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A Turco-Greek inscription at Ürgüp 
in Cappadocia 


Peter Mackridge 


Ürgüp is today an important tourist centre, since most visitors 
to the Byzantine churches and monasteries of Cappadocia use 
the town as a base for their excursions. Before the First World 
War the majority of its population were Orthodox Christians,- 
many of whom enjoyed a high degree of prosperity.! A large 
proportion of these were Turcophones, and the number of them 
who read karamanlidika (Turkish written in Greek characters) 
was substantial, to judge by the list of 232 citizens of the town 
who subscribed to a book printed in karamanlidika at Athens 
in 1876? There are a number of gravestones with inscriptions in 
karamanlidika at the municipal museum of Ürgüp. 

At the entrance to the town stands the public bath-house, a 
square building topped by a dome. Over the east door is a mar- 
ble slab bearing an inscription in both karamanlidika and Greek. 
This inscription is published below for the first time, as far as 
I am aware.? Most karamanlidika inscriptions published so far 
have had some religious connection, and few have been so re- 
cent. The justification for publishing this twentieth-century in- 
scription is that it is a relic of a lost civilization: that of the Or- 


1. G. de Jerphanion, Les Églises rupestres de Cappadocie. Texte. Tome premier 
(première partie) (Paris 1925) 17. 

2. S. Salaville and E. Dalleggio, Karamanlidika. Vol.3 (Athens 1974) 88-9. 

3. For other karamanlidika inscriptions see R. Clogg, ‘A Karamanlidika inscrip- 
tion from Mount Athos (1818), BMGS 1 (1975) 207-10, and A. Iordanoglou, ‘A 
Karamanlidic funerary inscription (1841) in Nicaea (Iznik) Museum', Balkan Studies 
19 (1978) 185-91. Both articles include bibliographical references to other publica- 
tions of karamanlidika inscriptions. 
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thodox Christians of Anatolia. The presence of a secular inscrip- 
tion on a public building at this date seems to indicate the grow- 
ing self-confidence of Karamanli culture shortly before it was for- 
cibly removed from the homeland in which it had flourished for 
at least four centuries. The bulk of the Christian population of 
Ürgüp was re-settled in northern Euboea; their new home is called 
Prokopi, the Greek name for Ürgüp, which goes back to Byzan- 
tine times when the Cappadocian town was the seat of the 
bishopric of Agios Prokopios. 

The marble slab is divided into three parts. On the left is an 
epigram in karamanlidika, on the right is another epigram in 
Greek, while along the bottom is a line of Greek. 

The epigram in karamanlidika, which is in rhymed couplets, 
reads as follows:* 


AXPH XSATANH XAMIA'I ZANI 

$AXPI AAEMAIP AEXPIN LAAMANI 
LATIELINAE INZA OAAH TÖ XAMMAM 
EXAAIMIZ ITIPAZ ETAI IXTIMAM 
IHAIPIT IHSTISPAH EBAAAH BATAN 
IANEZIN TISPAAAN KEPEK TAXPAAAN 
XAPAAAMIIOY XATZI ZABBA EXEPI 
lIAAETAIPIP EXEP EXAI XOYNEPI 


This might be transliterated as follows: 


Asr-1 Sultan-1 Hamid-i Sani. 
Fahr- alemdir dehrin sadmani. 
Sayesinde inga oldi bu hammam. 
Ehalimiz ibraz etdi ihtimam. 
Bidirig buyurdi evlad-1 vatan 
ianesin buradan gerek tagradan. 
Haralambos Hacı Savva eseri. 
Yad etdirir eser ehl-i hüneri. 


Translation: ‘It is the age of Sultan Hamid the Second. He is the 
world's glory and fortune's joy. Thanks to him |lit., in his shadow] 
was this bath-house built. Our people displayed care. The children 

4. I am very grateful to Professor G.L. Lewis for his assistance in transcribing, 
transliterating, and translating the epigram; also to Dr. Emine Gürsoy-Naskali for 
checking and correcting my readings and alerting me to various important details. 
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of the fatherland were unstinting in their help, whether from here 
or from the provinces. It is the work of Charalambos Hadji Savva. 
A work of art will cause men of skill to be remembered.’ 

Certain Ottoman orthographic conventions are illustrated in 
the inscription, e.g. oldı for modern oldu, and etdi for modern 
etti. It will be observed that the Turkish ij and : have generally 
been distinguished by the use of Greek 7 and H respectively. The 
single instance of Turkish ü is represented by Greek OY, while 
Turkish u is rendered by ð. On the other hand, like most inscrip- 
tions in karamanlidika but unlike printed books of the period, 
this inscription makes no use of diacritics to distinguish certain 
pairs of sounds such as s and ¢. Finally, Turkish y is actually 
represented by a large gamma with a small iota nestling under 
the horizontal line, although this has not been reproduced in the 
above transcription. 

The Greek epigram, in alternately rhyming trochaic lines, con- 
sists of two quatrains: 


AEITM’ AT'AIIHZ EIX AIONA. 
Q IIATPIZ EPATEINH, 

LOI ANHTEIPE AOYTPQNA 
H TON TEKNON ZYNAPOMH 


OMONOIA EINAI EPI'ON 
OAYMAXTON IIEPIKAAAEX 
NEOAAIA, £8 TO MEAAON 
ETOIMAZON EYOAAEX. 


Translation: ‘The contributions of your children, o beloved 
homeland, have erected a bath-house for you as a sample of eter- 
nal love. It is a work of concord, marvellous and beauteous, 
preparing a flourishing future for you, o youth.’ 

Along the bottom runs the following line: 


EOEMEA. [IQOH] TQ: 1900 EMEPAT. [QOH] TO 1902 


Translation: ‘Foundations laid 1900, completed 1902.’ 
Unlike the epigram in karamanlidika, the one in Greek con- 

tains. some punctuation in order to facilitate comprehension. 

Through the language of the epigrams is high-flown and erudite 
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Ottoman and katharevousa respectively, the level of their poetic 
inspiration is low. The fact that the Greek epigram is in the same 
metrical and stanzaic form as the Greek national anthem 
(Solomos's Hymn to Liberty) should most probably not be taken 
to be a covert indication of Greek nationalism. 


Oxford 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Bits, bytes and the Byzantinist: 
databases reviewed 


Brenda Hampton 


A computer is a machine which can receive, store, manipulate 
and yield up information. The use of computers can be traced 
back to c.1812 when Charles Babbage conceived his first main 
idea for automatic computation, but it is clear that development 
has been rapid and widespread especially in the last 20 years. Com- 
puters were originally developed for performing numerical calcula- 
tions. However, although most forms of information can be 
translated into numbers, it is important to realise that computing 
today is no longer confined to numerical work. One of the most 
interesting and significant developments of the use of computers 
to research and teaching in the humanities! is the growing body 
of material which has been put into machine-readable form. For 
example, censuses, parish registers, wills and accounts have been 
input to a computer, increasingly in the form of a structured 
database.? 

Interest in the use of computing in the study of history is in- 
creasing in schools, colleges and universities. Not only are there 
a number of important projects under way involving the construc- 
tion of large historical databases? but also a considerable 
number of software tools have recently been developed. The 


1. For example, from a growing list of publications, see: Humanities Communica- 
tion Newsletter. (Leicester, 1983-); Computing and History Today. AHC Newsletter. 
(Edinburgh, 1987-). 

2. See for sorting and analysis Alan Mayne, Database Management Systems: A 
Technical Review. (Washington, 1981); William H. Inmon, Effective Database Design 
(Prentice-Hall Inc., 1981); Bo Sundgren, Theory of Database Design (New York, 1975). 

3. E.g. Database for Early Modern Irish History (funded by the British Academy 
and directed by Mary O'Dowd from the Queen's University of Belfast). 
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release of money by the National Computer Board for certain 
selected humanities projects as well as the development of the 
Microelectronics Education Project have given considerable 
stimulus to the general field of historical computing and Com- 
puter Assisted Language Learning. Despite the fact that selected 
universities have received major funding there remains a lot to 
be done, both in terms of financial aid and also in terms of pro- 
viding up to date information on the present state of progress 
in both the computer and academic field. Westfield College, 
London has shown the initiative by inaugurating the conferences 
which led to the formation of the Association for History and 
Computing which now publishes its conference papers and a 
newsletter. 

It should be stressed that Byzantine Studies, in terms of 
historical research, has been as fast as any other discipline to adopt 
word-processing and desk-top publishing. Many systems have 
been implemented and tested such as Multi-Lingual Scholar, Edix 
and Wordix, (Academic Font), Chi-Writer and Nota Bene on IBM 
and SuperGreek on the Macintosh^ and Nota Bene on IBM and 
there is new. emphasis placed on word searches and concordances. 
The availability of the Oxford Concordance Package on micro, 
taken with the capacity of the Kurzweil Data Entry Machine 
(KDEM) to read Greek, opens up a considerable area of oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae has hard- 
ly reached the Byzantine period, but a committee has been set 
up to extend its range. It should be noted that database work 
is as yet in its infancy despite the wide availability of database 
systems, such as Oracle, Dbase II, III, and IV,’ K-Data, Delta 
4R, and Masterfile-PC.? 


4. See E. Jeffreys (for Macintosh), ‘Word Processing in Greek’, Byzantine Studies 
in Australia. Newsletter (Sydney 1987) 14. 

5. Ashton Tate. 

6. Kuma Computers. 

7. Compsoft. 

8. Campbell Systems. 
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A database may be defined as collection of inter-related data 
stored such that: 


(i) application systems which use the data are independent of 
its storage and 

(ii) a common and controlled approach is used for inserting, 
deleting, modifying and retrieving data. 


This paper reviews the database system INGRES? as a tool for 
storing an eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantine prosopography 
on a microcomputer in the form of a structured database which 
could be implemented and developed by undergraduate 
students? with no previous computer experience. The source 
material for this pilot scheme was a small selection of monastic 
documents relating to four monastic establishments, namely 
Theotokos Evergetis, Theotokos Kecharitomene, Theotokos 
Petritziotissa and Christ Pantokrator.!! For the purposes of this 
study concentration was placed on the commemorative passages 
and the information collected was supplemented with complemen- 
tary data in order to increase the clarity and usefulness of the 
system. !? 

Prime consideration for the project was to provide a fast, flex- 
ible and user-friendly system, bearing in mind that the student 
users would require sufficient demonstration and flexibility for 
them to develop their own enquiries without the need to under- 
stand fully the relational language used. As the object of the pro- 


9. Relational Technology Inc. 1987. 

10. On an Opus PC IV supplied to Byzantine Studies as part of the Q.U.B, Aeneas 
project for mass student computer literacy. 

11. ed. P. Gautier, ‘Le typikon de la Théotokos Evergétis’, REB 40 (1982) 15-95; 
idem, ‘Le typikon de la Théotokos Kécharitoméné’, REB 43 (1985) 5-16; idem, ‘Le 
typikon du sébaste Grégoire Pakourianos’, REB 42 (1984) 5-145; idem, ‘Le typikon 
du Christ Sauveur Pantokrator', REB 32 (1974) 1-45. Translations and commentaries 
of all Byzantine monastic typika will shortly be published, eds. J. Thoms and G. 
Constable, by Dumbarton Oaks; see also C. Galatariotou, ‘Byzantine Ktetorika 
Typika: A Comparative Study', REB 45 (1987) 77-138. 

12. See B. Hampton, An Investigation and Implementation of a Database Package 
for Byzantine Prosopography (Diss, Belfast 1988). I wish to express my thanks to 
Mr. R.H. Jordan of Methodist College, Belfast for his invaluable guidance. 
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ject was to extract information from the documents mainly refer- 
ring to entities and their related attributes, a relational database 
was considered the most advantageous method of resolving such 
queries. 

INGRES is a distributed relationship database management 
system. It can be used on a wide range of microcomputers, 
minicomputers and mainframes to define, manipulate and pro- 
tect your data and to build applications for users. As a standalone 
system INGRES enables you to manage data, build applications 
and run them on PC. As a distributed system, INGRES main- 
tains data concurrency and allows transparent simultaneous ac- 
cess to data on the many computers in your organization, even 
across geographic boundaries and throughout differing operating 
environments. In other words you can use data on other com- 
puters just as if the data resided on your own PC. Accessing the 
mainframe allows interaction with remote databases which is 
beneficial since prosopographical work is currently a subject of 
national interest. For example, the British Academy has put up 
funds to continue J.R. Martindale's? Later Roman pro- 
sopography into the Byzantine period, starting at 641 and end- 
ing at the point where the Vienna prosopography begins in the 
13th century.!^ INGRES also provides a sophisticated sort facili- 
ty and has many built-in operators. It supports the Fourth Genera- 
tion Language SQL, Structured Query Language, which is used 
to retrieve data and makes the task of data handling relatively 
simple, not merely in terms of input but also in terms of manipula- 
tion and output design. 

The data structure devised to represent the information in the 
documents is shown in Fig. 1 in the form of an Entity-Relation- 
ship Model which may be defined as an informal model which 
incorporates some of the important semantic information about 


13. J.R. Martindale et al., The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, 1 & 
II (Cambridge 1971 and 1980). 

14. E. Trapp et al., Proposopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (Vienna 
1976-); on the current state of play on Byzantine prosopography in general, see D. M. 
Nicol, ‘The Prosopography of the Byzantine Aristocracy’, in The Byzantine 
Aristocracy, IX-XIII Centuries, ed. M. Angold (BAR, International Series 221, Oxford 
1983) 79-91. 
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the real world. Once the initial design is complete it can be ex- 
tended by assigning attributes (related properties) to the entities. 
Applying the full set of guidelines and rules for normalisation 
of relations the following relational design results. 


DETAILSOFDOCUMENT  (documentgenre, monasteryname, documentid*) 


FOUNDERDATA (firstname, surname, status, founderid*) 
FOUNDER (founderid, emperor, relationshiptoemperor) 
MONASTERY (monasteryid, dateoffoundation, documentid*) 
MONASTERYINFO (monasteryname, location, monasteryid*) 
DOCUMENT (documentid, documenttype, dateofdocument) 
AUTHOR (authorid, authorname, status) 

PERSON (personid, career) 

EMPEROR (emperorid, emperorname, dateofreign, monasteryid) 
IDENTITY (firstname, surname, status, personid*) 
FOUNDS (founderid, monasteryid, monasteryname) 
WRITES (authorid, documentid) 

CONNECTEDTO (emperorid, personid, relationship) 
COMMEMORATES (monasteryid, personid, sex) 


Two structures need to be considered when using a database. First 
the database framework which includes the fields and their data 
format, how they interact and so on. Second is the data itself, 
the actual records to be recorded. Designing the database 
framework is achieved fairly easily in INGRES by implementing 
the Create command and assigning names and formats. INGRES 
offers a wide range of field definitions including integer1, integer2, 
date, vchar(n). Details of each table are stored as shown below 
in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2 Information on table identity 


ColumnName DataFormat KeyNo Owner: pc 

Number of columns: 4 
firstname vchar(22) Number of rows: 64 
surname vchar(21) Table type: USER RELATION 
Status vchar(22) Storage strucure: cheap 
personid vchar(3) Row width: 76 


Journaling: Disabled 


15. C.J. Date, An Introduction to Database Systems (London 1981). 
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The problem for the novice user, however, is that such details 
as field names and formats cannot be altered by simply overwriting 
the previous conditions. Instead, the language utility must be ac- 
cessed and a statement written in SQL. 

It is, therefore, essential that the design of the structure is as 
accurate as possible from the outset. As stated, the type of records 
to be entered is a major factor and this proved of prime impor- 
tance especially in this database where there was an abundance 
of textual information. INGRES allows the user to page down 
through a table thus providing vertical mobility but there is no 
such facility to allow the user to scroll across the screen. This 
proved to be a major disadvantage in this particular study due 
to the lengthy nature of the data. Being limited to screen width 
normally proves sufficient to enter a row of data (record) which 
will be meaningful, especially if numerical data is involved. 
However it soon became clear that it would be impossible to enter 
a person's name and the name(s) of the monastery or monasteries 
which commemorated him/her on the one line. For example, the 
fact that Nikephoros Euphorbenos-Katakalon is commemorated 
by Christ Pantokrator and Theotokos Kecharitomene is not an 
anomaly in terms of character length. Two solutions were con- 
sidered. One was contraction or truncation of names but this pro- 
duced meaningless data except in the case of correlation names 
and field names where the system imposes a limit of 12 characters. 
The names recorded in the documents were too popular and oc- 
curred too frequently. Another solution was implemented and 
entities such as person, monastery, emperor and document were 
all given identity numbers. Although this reduced greatly the need 
to key in lengthy names many times it did result in producing 
a table such as that shown in Fig. 3 
The problem with such a table is immediate: it relays little or no 
information of any value to the novice user even if he is well ac- 
quainted with the documents. Although the above table is not 
indicative of the 14 created it serves to highlight a problem created 
when storing a considerable amount of textual information. In 
order to ensure that the details in such a table did not become 
superfluous, tables were joined together by creating a JoinDef. 
A JoinDef or JoinDefinition allows the user to extract or 
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Fig. 3 
monast person Sex 
M2 P22 M 
M2 P23 M 
M3 P58 M 
M3 P59 M 

M3 P60 
M3 P61 M 
M4 P62 M 
M4 P63 M 
M4 P64 F 


manipulate information from more than one table at a time. 
JoinDefs are thus two or more tables joined through common 
values in one or more columns. Nine such JoinDefs were created 
but proved complex to set up even with a little computer know- 
ledge. The information required in order to set up a JoinDef 
proved easy to insert but lengthy and complicated to understand 
even with the ‘explanation’ provided by the user manual. The 
user, for example, is offered the opportunity to define the tables 
to be joined, the type of join, range variables, to set rules for 
updating, appending and retrieving information. One may also 
delete columns. Undoubtedly the end product is worthwhile but 
still the procedure is daunting. 

Once the structure is established data can be entered into the 
database. Query-By-Forms (QBF) is an interactive, visually 
oriented, forms based module for adding, deleting, changing and 
viewing data in an INGRES database. The main method provided 
for data entry is the Append facility in QBF. There are two ap- 
proaches to adding new rows of data to a table. The format table 
fields is used to append many rows of data at once or the format 
simple fields is used to append data one row at a time. 

The Retrieve operation is somewhat more complex in that a 
variety of methods are offered in order to access it and that many 
types of qualification can be used. Qualification is the process 
of specifying the rows which the user wishes to retrieve. If values 
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are entered retrieval is restricted to the rows that fit the criteria. 
Only values that match the values in the *qualified' columns are 
displayed. The range of search conditions used include logical 
operators, comparison operators, wild-card characters, the func- 
tion Order and brackets and hyphens which allow the user to 
stipulate specific values in a pattern-matching search search. Thus, 
entering [E-Z]* in the field ‘surname’ of the table IDENTITY 
will retrieve details for all those whose surnames begin with any 
letters in the range E-Z, such as Melissenos, Pakourianos and 
Roger. 

Data update is a fairly simple operation in INGRES. The opera- 
tions on the Update screen vary depending on the type of query 
target and whether the format is table fields or simple fields. 
INGRES automatically presents the appropriate choices for the 
user. As the user deletes rows INGRES writes the deletions to 
a temporary buffer and the remaining rows are scrolled upwards. 

INGRES offers two database languages and a Visual-Query 
Language (VQL). The database languages SQL and QUEL are 
available in interactive versions and their commands may also 
be embedded within programs created with langauges such as C. 
The Visual-Query Language lets you reformat data from INGRES 
database tables into a spreadsheet display, select particular 
columns and rows, and output the data from those rows and 
columns. 

Another form of data retrieval and modification in INGRES 
is the use of a Fourth Generation Language, SQL. Structured 
Query Language is generally used in commercial data process- 
ing and is fast becoming the industry standard in database 
languages for relational databases. Using SQL gives a full range 
of capabilities for defining, manipulating, and protecting INGRES 
data. SOL is a language with a flow like ordinary English. With 
SQL statements the user tells what he/she wants and INGRES 
determines how to obtain the information or how to compute 
it. Although SQL does not require previous programming 
knowledge it can prove complex enough for a complete novice. 
For example, the statement below will retrieve the names and those 
held in the table IDENTITY whose status is either Sebastokrator 
or Caesar and whose surname is Melissenos or Bryennios. 
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select firstname, surname, status 

from identity 

where (status — 'sebastokrator' or 
status = ‘caesar’) 

and (surname = ‘Melissenos’ or 
surname = ‘Bryennios’); 


Interactive SQL includes a full screen editor for entering and 
editing SQL statements. When the user executes a statement inter- 
actively INGRES immediately displays the results on the screen. 
If the statement cannot be executed a detailed error message ap- 
pears. Like other INGRES modules, interactive SQL also includes 
context-sensitive Help screens. An SQL statement or its result 
can be stored in a text file by implementing the File operation. 
This allows the user to retrieve SQL statements that have already 
been saved. This is an extremely useful operation with regard to 
storing queries both for retrieval and as templates. SQL permits 
the user to select ranges of values and perform computations by 
using arithmetic, comparison and logical operators as well as wild- 
card characters and set and scalar functions. While the more 
mathematical of these operators and functions reach their full 
capacity with numerical data they prove useful here in calculating 
the numbers of entries where certain conditions apply. For 
example, the following SQL statement is used to count the number 
of people recorded who are not related to the emperor. 


select number = count (relationship) 
from connectedto 
where relationship = ‘none’; 


It is thus evident that INGRES is a complex database system 
which offers a wide range of operations and functions. The major 
advantage of using a database system, such as INGRES, is that 
it has many applications and can be beneficial in many ways 
depending on the user and his needs. For scholars a database is 
useful for recording many types of information including data 
relating to people, documents and even bibliographies. For the 
student it is a useful way of storing data as s/he studies. For 
example, as in this project the student can add information to 
the database structure for each new typikon s/he reads. Because 
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tne information is retained in the database in a fixed structure 
it can be accessed at any time, updated and perhaps more im- 
portantly questions may be asked and the answers stored in the 
database for future reference. With respect to this typikon pro- 
ject INGRES proved complex to use in practice for the novice 
user. However it should be stressed that INGRES, like most 
database systems today is geared towards the user who wishes 
to insert data in concise and succinct chunks — and in English 
of course! It is as yet impossible for a user to record lengthy Greek 
names and titles, details of career, activities, possessions and 
sources including relevant passages of Greek text in a database 
structure as easily as it is to insert numerical data. It is, therefore, 
not felt that INGRES is the system best suited to prosopographical 
work, especially in the field of Byzantine Studies. Work in pro- 
gress at present, funded by the British Academy, to set up a Pro- 
sopography of the Byzantine Empire uses a free text retrieval 
package called TRIP on VAX clusters.!$ 

It is hoped that some of the problems inherent in pro- 
sopographical work will be solved. It is also to be hoped that a 
database package will appear on the market in the not too dis- 
tant future which combines the advantages of a relational database 
with the needs of multi-lingual (rather than numerical) historical 
data. 


The Queen's University of Belfast 


16. Dr. D. Rathbone of King's College, London is director of a project to set up 
a prosopography on Ptolemaic Egypt using a text retrieval system called STATUS. 
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Byzantine art in the ninth century: 
theory, practice, and culture* 


Leslie Brubaker 


Despite the massive amount of scholarly literature on Iconoclasm 
and its aftermath, there are really only two major publications 
that deal specifically and synthetically with ninth-century art. One 
of these is André Grabar's magisterial L'iconoclasme byzantin, 
a chronological analysis of monuments and texts; the other is 
Robin Cormack's short but insightful essay in Iconoclasm, the 
collection of papers originally presented at Birmingham in 1975, 
which asks ‘whether the discussion of religious images stimulated 
by Iconoclasm changed the nature of Byzantine Art'.! My aim 
is rather different. Rather than presenting an encyclopedic over- 
view, this article attempts to crawl into the fabric of Byzantine 
culture: to see and understand Byzantine art of the ninth cen- 
tury as the Byzantines saw and understood it.” It follows that the 
material presented has not been segregated into the familiar (and 
often useful) categories of style, iconography, and context, for, 
to the Byzantines, the three were neither exclusive nor separable. 
For similar reasons, I have deemphasized any linear progression 


* An earlier version of this article was presented to the Byzantine seminar of the 
Centre for Byzantine Studies and Modern Greek at the University of Birmingham 
in October 1988, and I thank participants in this seminar for their comments. I also 
thank John Haldon and Herbert Kessler, who read parts of this article in draft, and 
Nancy P. Ševčenko and Chris Wickham, who suffered through it all. 


1. A Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin. Dossier archéologique (Paris 1943); R. 
Cormack, ‘Painting after Iconoclasm’, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin, eds., Iconoclasm 
(Birmingham 1977) 147-63 (citation 147); see also idem, ‘The Arts during the age 
of Iconoclasm’, 35-44 in the same collection, and Cormack’s doctoral dissertation, 
Ninth-century monumental painting and mosaic in Thessaloniki (Courtauld Institute 
of Art 1968). 

2. My debt to the institute on Theory and Interpretation in the Visual Arts spon- 
sored by the National Endowment for the Humanities (Summer 1987) will be clear 
to the organizers of and participants in this project; in particular, I should like to 
express my gratitude to Stephen Melville. 
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that might imposed with art historical hindsight on the distant 
past, and have thereby underplayed the flashes of innovation, 
novelty and erudition that such detachment allows. These sparks 
are probably more visible (and certainly more appealing) to 
twentieth-century art historians than they were to the ninth-century 
Byzantines, for whom, as we shall see, the power of tradition 
militated against individual creativity, and artists on the whole 
remained anonymous artisans.? In my attempt to look at Byzan- 
tine art from the inside rather than from the outside I have, in 
other words, concentrated on the fluid interface between objects, 
and the shifting dialogue between objects and context. This is 
because what interests me here is how Byzantine ideas about art 
(their theories), Byzantine perception (how the Byzantines saw), 
and the artifacts themselves (the practice) come together in the 
ninth century: how art, that preeminent social construct, worked 
in the years after Iconoclasm. 

Byzantine perception of the visual was, as I have discussed 
elsewhere, apparently quite different from our own perception 
of Byzantine art,*a discrepancy that seems particularly acute in 
the wake of the iconoclastic controversy. Unfortunately, we have 
few descriptions (ekphraseis) of any paintings that still survive, 
but between 843 and 847 Ignatios the Deacon commented on a 
martyrdom sequence that is not only coherent enough for us to 
analyze, but also has numerous points of resemblance to a preser- 
ved image of the martyrdom of the Maccabees painted less than 
forty years later in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris 
(BN gr.510, 879-883).° As in virtually all Byzantine depictions of 
martyrdoms, the dying saints in this miniature (fig. 1) seem to 
us detached; they do not elicit our sympathy. Yet Ignatios des- 
cribed martyrs who were almost certainly similar to these — at 
least in following the Byzantine visual convention of appearing 


3. In this vein, see the cautionary remarks of D. Kinney, 'Spolia from the Baths 
of Carcalla in Sta.Maria in Trastevere', Art Bulletin 68 (1986) 390-396. 

4. *Perception and Conception: Art, Theory and Culture in Ninth-century Byzan- 
tium', Word and Image 5/1 (1989) forthcoming; this material was originally delivered 
at the XXIst Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies held at the University of Birm- 
ingham in March 1987, and in many ways provides an introduction to the present study. 

5. So too C. Walter, ‘An Iconographical Note’, REB 38 (1980) 255-260. 
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to meet their deaths calmly and stoicly — in highly emotional 
terms. He ignored even the names of the saints to concentrate 
instead on the viewer's response to their torments, as a typical 
sentence demonstrates: ‘For who would see a man represented 
in colours and struggling for truth, disdaining fire (see scenes 7 
and 9). . . and would not be drenched in warm tears and groan 
with compunction?'6 Ignatios’ description is not an isolated ex- 
ample; by the ninth century, the viewer's emotional response had 
become a correct literary reflex to visual images that seem to us 
cold and static." 

Such literary conventions apparently reflected the actual percep- 
tions of ninth-century Byzantines, for the tears, fear and amaze- 
ment inspired by images that could not have been much more 
overtly emotional than the martyrdom of the Maccabees in the 
Paris Gregory are recorded in numerous and disparate sources. 
The Acts of the Ecumenical Council of 787 cite the tears that 
contemplation of religious images generated as proof of the sanc- 
tity of such paintings.® The eighth-century Parastaseis Syntomoi 
Chronikai, a secular guide to the antique statuary of Constan- 
tinople written on a level far below that of the elevated Ecumenical 
Acts, fails to provide any real descriptions of the sculptures; in- 
stead, the effects on the beholder of the statues catalogued 
dominate discussion.? As a final example from yet another 


6. Ignatii Diaconi Vita Tarasii Archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani, ed. 1.A. Heikel 
(Acta societatis scientiarum Fennicae 17, Helsinki 1891) 413; trans. I. Ševčenko, ʻA 
Program of Church Decoration Soon After 787 According to the Vita Tarasii of 
Ignatios the Deacon?’ (unpublished commentary and partial translation, from a paper 
delivered at the symposium Byzantine Art and Literature Around the Year 800 held 
at Dumbarton Oaks in April 1984; cf. DOP 40 [1986] 185). See also W. Wolska-Conus, 
‘Un program iconographique du patriarch Tarasios?’, REB 38 (1980) 247-254. 

7. On this development, and some reasons for it, see my Perception and Concep- 
tion (note 4 above). 

8. Mansi XIII, 9, 11, 32. See also M.-F. Rouan, ‘Une lecture ‘‘iconoclaste’’ de 
la Vie d'Etienne le jeune', Travaux et Mémoires 8 (1981) 433-434. Because editions 
of the texts cited in the body of this article are generally available, I shall not include 
Greek in the notes; further, whenever possible, I shall try to refer to accessible English 
translations (though I have, on occasion, modified them slightly in the text in accor- 
dance with my reading of the original Greek). 

9. A. Cameron and J. Herrin, Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: The 
Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai (Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition X, Leiden 
1984), 53. 
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distinct sphere, the spurious letter of Pope Gregory II to Emperor 
Leo III — probably, as Gouillard argued, written around the year 
800 by a Constantinopolitan monk — describes the compunc- 
tion, emulation, and tears inspired by images on three separate 
occasions.) The tears themselves may or may not be a topos; 
the point is rather that authors writing from a range of levels all 
propose a reaction to images that is emotional and personal. 

That a ninth-century Byzantine viewer could respond emotional- 
ly to images that we perceive as lifeless argues that art formed 
part of a social construct very different from our own. Such a 
construct may be viewed as a wheel with a number of different 
spokes. Each spoke is, in one sense, defined by the overriding 
shape of the wheel, but the wheel is, in turn, composed of its 
spokes and distorted by the absence of any one of them. Art is 
one spoke in the wheel of ninth-century Byzantine culture, and 
our understanding of ninth-century Byzantium is therefore as 
crippled by the omission of art as our understanding of Byzan- 
tine art would be if we ignored its context. Art in context (or, 
more flippantly, add art and stir) has been explored in depth for 
years, especially since the 1970s; art as context, or in constant 
dialectic with context, has not.!! But I do not think that we can 
comprehend the wheel without understanding the role of its 
spokes. That is to say, I do not think that we can understand 
Byzantine art if we read it simply as a ‘reflection’ of Byzantine 
society. We can, on the other hand, understand Byzantine art 
and Byzantine society far better once we admit art as an affec- 
tive part of that culture. 


10. J. Gouillard, ‘Aux origines de l'iconoclasme: Le témoinage de Grégoire II?', 
Travaux et Mémoires 3 (1968) 243-307; descriptions of responses to images on 285 
lines 114-116, 289 lines 154-158, 289-91 lines 164-165. Cf. D. Stein, Der Beginn des 
byzantinischen Bilderstreites und seine Entwicklung bis in die 40er Jahr des 8. 
Jahrhunderts (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 25, Munich 1980) 89-137. 

11. Recent feminist scholarship has come closest to this approach, but little feminist 
scholarship devotes itself to Byzantine art. For one speculative attempt, see J. Herrin, 
‘Women and the Faith in Icons in Early Christianity’, in R. Samuel and G. Stedman 
Jones, eds., Culture, Ideology and Politics (London 1982) 56-83. Victor Burgin made 
a similar point about the Conceptual art of the 1970s, which he described ‘as a major 
factor in the social construction of the world, and thus of the values operative in 
it’, in The End of Art Theory, Criticism and Postmodernity (Houndsmills and London 
1986) 39. 
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To do this runs the risk of over-generalization unless the 
material dealt with is circumscribed carefully and precisely. In 
what follows, the context is the iconoclastic debate and its after- 
math, and I shall largely restrict myself to that facet of the con- 
troversy devoted to the theory of images." I shall also limit the 
art considered to illuminated religious manuscripts produced be- 
tween 843 and 900, in part because most monumental art from 
the eighth and ninth centuries has perished,? and in part 
because the iconoclastic debate subjected the relationship between 
text and image to intense scrutiny, so that study of illuminated 
manuscripts, where both media are combined, would seem to elicit 
particularly penetrating insights. Most importantly, though, 
miniatures and texts share the same cultural milieu, and therefore 
provide a check on each other for us. 

Illuminated books by their nature suppose a limited reception; 
they are relatively small, and thus assume an intimate relation- 
ship between image and beholder. Their intended audience is not 
always clear, but only exceptionally could it have been the at best 
semi-literate body of the populace.'4 Rather, the expected 
viewers were literate and, either through wealth or position, had 
access to a library (no matter how small). Miniatures thus can 
only rarely be seen as didactic tools meant to educate the unlet- 
tered or confirm broad truths to a general audience. Instead, they 
speak most directly to that group who could have written, read, 
and pondered the written word. Texts were presumably read aloud 
to the semi- or illiterate, and the prominance of tituli in Byzan- 
tine painting — especially in mural painting — may also suggest 


12. This was, of course, only one of many factors involved in the iconoclastic debate, 
although extant texts accord it a prominance. 

13. For exceptions, see Cormack (note 1 above); for a recent synthesis of the 
literature on the Hagia Sophia apse mosaic, the date of which is currently in dispute, 
see N. Oikonomidés, ‘Some Remarks on the Apse Mosaic of St. Sophia’, DOP 39 
(1985) 111-115. I do not, however, agree with Oikonomidés’ conclusion that the apse 
mosaic still standing at Hagia Sophia cannot be the one described by Photios in 867 
for a number of reasons, one of which is that his arguments presuppose that the percep- 
tions and expectations of Photios and ninth-century viewers conform with our own. 

14. A semi-literate emperor is, of course, another matter entirely: on which see 
my ‘Politics, Patronage, and Art in Ninth-Century Byzantium: The Homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzus in Paris’, DOP 39 (1985) 1-13. 
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a certain basic literacy among the populace as a whole, though 
it may equally well, and quite possibly at the same time, indicate 
the symbolic power of the written word.!5 It nonetheless remains 
unlikely that many people who listened to the written word read 
aloud also saw any miniatures that may have accompanied the 
text or that most semi-literate Byzantines owned illuminated 
manuscripts. Perhaps more to the point, manuscripts were ex- 
pensive and kept in libraries and treasuries; facts which necessarily 
limited their audience. All this argues that, unlike any other pic- 
torial medium, miniatures speak to and for the same audience 
as do texts. They represent the figural medium best qualified to 
share a specific cultural milieu with the authors of and intended 
audience for most of the textrs that provide us with our written 
documentary evidence for the ninth century. We can feel 
reasonably certain that most viewers of miniatures were readers 
of texts, that the aspect of ninth-century Byzantine culture il- 
luminated by miniatures was familiar to the authors whose works 
are preserved, and vice versa. Miniatures and texts are therefore 
also speaking to us in the same terms, or at least using the same 
frame of reference. It is a dialogue we can listen to properly — 
and, I think, profitably. 

Miniatures are images that presuppose a text; a text accom- 
panied by them may also presume images. It may also be worth 
noting that both text and illumination are perceived visually: we 
see the written words as well as the painted images, and the two 
can interact with each other. This is certainly true of the six ex- 


15. [thank Herbert Kessler for this suggestion, and for a discussion of the thoughts 
expressed in this paragraph as a whole. 

16. This avenue has been profitably explored by literary and art historians dealing 
with the Latin West, e.g. M. Camille, 'Seeing and Reading: Some visual implica- 
tions of medieval literacy and illiteracy', Art History 8 (1985) 26-49. Its application 
to the Byzantine East remains problematical, in part because, even in the *dark' period 
of Iconoclasm, a broader spectrum of the populace in Byzantium apparently read 
than in the West, more diverse literature was produced, and silent reading seems never 
to have died out: see A. Moffat, ‘Schooling in the Iconoclast Centuries’, in A. Bryer 
and J. Herrin, eds., Iconoclasm (Birmingham 1977) 85-92; E. Patlagean, ‘Ancienne 
hagiographie byzantine et histoire sociale', and *Discours écrit, discours parlé, niveaux 
de culture à Byzance aux VIIIeme-XIéme siècles’, Annales. Economies, Sociétés, 
Civilizations 1 (1968) 109 and 12 (1979) 264-278, both reprinted in eadem, Structure 
sociale, famille, chrétienté à Byzance, IVe-XIe siécles (London 1981) V, VI. 
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tensively illustrated manuscripts preserved from the ninth cen- 
tury: the copies of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianus in Milan 
and in Paris, the Psalters in Moscow and on Mount Athos, an 
edition of the Sacra Parallela now in Paris, and the Vatican Chris- 
tian Topography. 

The Milan manuscript contains the complete edition of 
Gregory's sermons accompanied by almost 250 marginal illustra- 
tions, nearly all composed as black ink drawings filled in with 
gold, with touches of red paint (figs. 2, 3)." The miniatures 
follow Gregory's text closely — if he mentions Isaiah, a portrait 
of Isaiah appears in the margin — and illustrates it simply: nar- 
rative episodes are reduced either to their essential components 
or to a portrait of the major protagonist, bereft of any narrative 
embellishment.!? There are few exceptions to these rules; even 
Gregory's mythological references, elucidated in a commentary 
by Pseudo-Nonnos to which scholia in the Milan manuscript refer, 
apparently did not draw the artist to any external pictorial 
source.? Only the images that preface most of the sermons 
eschew this narrow focus on the content of the text, and these 
— which show Gregory delivering the homily, the first words of 
which are usually inscribed on a scroll he holds, to a collected 
group — are no more than extended author portraits. Though 
universally agreed to be of the ninth century, the Milan Gregory 
has never been dated with further precision; it has been attributed 
to a number of provincial locales, most convincingly to Byzan- 
tine Italy.” 

The Paris Homilies differs considerably from the Milan 
manuscript, though both include all 52 sermons and demonstrate 


17. Milan, Bib. Ambrosiana, cod.E 49/50 inf. Reproduced in A. Grabar, Les 
miniatures du Grégoire de Nazianze de l'Ambrosienne (Ambrosiana 49-50) (Paris 
1943). 

18. Examination of the manuscript, however, reveals that several narrative miniatures 
have been excised, a point that I hope to consider more fully in a later study of the 
manuscript. Herewith my thanks to the director and staff at the Ambrosiana for their 
unfailing courtesy. 

19. See K. Weitzmann, Greek Mythology in Byzantine Art (Princeton 1951) 88-92. 

20. G. Cavallo, ‘Funzione e struttore della maiuscola greca tra i secoli VIII-XI’, 
La paléographie grecque et byzantine (Paris 1977) 101-103; A. Grabar, Les manuscrits 
grecs enluminés de provenance italienne (IXe-XTe siècles) (Paris 1972) 20-21. I thank 
Professor Cavallo for discussing this point with me in the summer of 1984. 
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access to a similar model (figs. 1, 4, 9).?! It retains 46 full page 
(and full colour) miniatures that mostly provide a visual com- 
mentary on, rather than literally illustrating, each of Gregory's 
texts. Also unlike the Milan copy, the Paris Gregory is securely 
dated to 879-883, and was produced in Constantinople for Basil 
I, probably as a gift from the patriarch Photios.? 

The Khludov Psalter in Moscow, like the Milan Gregory, con- 
tains marginal illustrations, though they are in full colour (figs. 
5, 6).? Some pictures illustrate the psalm texts quite literally; 
others, as in the Paris Homilies, provide a visual commentary 
on the text. Unlike the Paris manuscript, however, the commen- 
tary miniatures in the Khludov Psalter are usually at least par- 
tially explained by accompanying inscriptions. For this reason, 
among others, the Psalter is believed to pre-date the Paris volume: 
it was probably produced around 870, in Constantinople.*4 The 
Pantokrator Psalter on Mount Athos is closely related, and was 
evidently made at about the same time, also in the capital. 

The Sacra Parallela, attributed to John of Damascus, also con- 
tains marginal illustrations and, like the Milan Gregory, these 
are almost all in gold (figs. 7, 10, 11).76 Also like the Milan 
manuscript, the illustrations of the Sacra Parallela present por- 
traits and narrative illustrations very simply. The two books are 
closely related, but the Sacra Parallela is of much higher quali- 


21. Paris, BN gr.510. Reproduced in H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothèque Nationale, du VIe au XIVe siècle (Paris 1929). 
On the model, see my Politics, Patronage, and Art (note 14 above) 2. 

22. Ibid., 1-13; S. Der Nersessian, ‘The Illustrations of the Homilies of Gregory 
Nazianzus, Paris gr.510. A Study of the Connections between Text and Images’, DOP 
16 (1962) 197-228. 

23. Moscow, Hist. Mus. gr.129. Reproductions in M.V. Shepkina, Miniaturi 
Khludovskoi Psalt'iri (Moscow 1977). 

24. See K. Corrigan, Byzantine Marginal Psalters of the Ninth Century (Ph.D. diss. 
UCLA 1984). I thank Professor Corrigan for numerous discussions of the Khludov 
Psalter over the years. 

25. Mount Athos, Pantokrator 61. Reproductions in S. Dufrenne, L'illustration 
des psautiers grecs du moyen age | (Bibliothèque des Cahiers archéologiques I, Paris 
1966). 

26. Paris, BN gr.923. Reproductions in K. Weitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra 
Parallela (Studies in Manuscript Illumination 8, Princeton 1979). 
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ty. For these reasons, I am inclined to assign it to Constantinople, 
and date it to the third quarter of the ninth century.” 

The Vatican Christian Topography vaguely adheres to its sixth- 
century model, compiled by a pepper merchant convinced that 
biblical and scientific reasoning demonstrated that the world con- 
formed with the shape of the Ark of the Covenant (fig. 8). The 
painted miniatures are sometimes framed, sometimes inserted 
starkly in one of the two columns of text that runs down each 
page. This manuscript is something of an enigma; stylistically 
it relates to the Constantinopolitan Paris Homilies, while 
codicologically it exhibits strong ties with Italo-Byzantine 
manuscripts.”? It should probably be placed in the last quarter 
of the ninth century, but the ties between the Byzantine East and 
the Byzantine West were so close at this time that its place of 
origin remains in doubt. 

The diversity exhibited by the-manuscripts just introduced is 
not terribly surprising, for the Byzantines wrote and thought more 
about imagery during the years immediately preceding the pro- 
duction of these six books than at any other time in their history. 


27. In addition, the style of the manuscript is far more closely related to the Paris 
Homilies than is usually admitted, a point I elaborated at the Tenth Annual Byzan- 
tine Studies Meeting (Cincinnati 1984). Weitzmann attributes the Sacra Parallela to 
Palestine (Sacra Parallela, 20-23); W. Jaeger (‘Greek Uncial Fragments in the Library 
of Congress in Washington’, Traditio 5 [1947] 101-102) and D. Wright (‘The School 
of Princeton and the Seventh Day of Creation', University Publishing 9 (1980] 8) 
to Constantinople; while G. Cavallo tentatively suggests an Italian origin: ‘Le tipologie 
della cultura nel riflesso delle testimonianze scritte’, Bisanzio, Roma, e l'Italia nell’alto 
medioevo (Settimane di studio del centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo 34, Spoleto 
1988) 505-506. 

28. Vat. gr.699. Reproductions in C. Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topografia 
Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste. Codice vaticano greco 699 (Codices e Vaticanis 
selecti X, Milan 1908); text and commentary in W. Wolska, La Topographie Chré- 
tienne de Cosmas Indicopleustes, Théologie et science au VIe siècle (Paris 1962) and 
W. Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topographie Chrétienne 1-111 (Sources 
Chrétiennes 141, 159, 197, Paris 1968, 1970, 1973). On some of the deviations of 
the Vatican manuscript from its model, see L. Brubaker, ‘The Relationship of Text 
and Image in the Byzantine MSS of Cosmas Indicopleustes', BZ 70 (1977) 42-57. 

29. J. Leroy, *Note codicologique sur le Vat. gr.699', Cahiers archéologiques 23 
(1974) 73-78. Professor Cavallo, who kindly discussed the Vatican Cosmas with me 
recently, was less certain of its Italian ties than was Leroy, and confirmed its 
codicological and palaeographical problems: cf. his Le tipologie (note 27 above) 
508-509. 
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The relationship between the miniatures and these texts is not, 
however, always straightforward, and that disjunction is what 
interests me here. The texts, written in the course of the 
iconoclastic controversy (726/30-843) and its aftermath, docu- 
ment a theoretical conception of art during and after Iconoclasm. 
The ninth-century miniatures, on the other hand, illuminate the 
actual conception of imagery painted shortly after or while the 
theories were expounded, and allow us to dissect the interaction 
between theory and practice. 

Of the numerous eighth- and ninth-century texts that deal with 
imagery, those preserved are almost all iconophile, and therefore 
inevitably skewed in favor of images. Iconophile refutations of 
iconoclastic tenets reveal, at least dimly, the other side of the argu- 
ment, as does iconoclastic art. Though we will never know ful- 
ly to what extent lost iconoclast documents conditioned iconophile 
responses, iconophile texts that deal with art remain directly rele- 
vant to contemporary products in some ways that iconoclastic 
sources could not, and I shall not, therefore, deal with iconoclast 
theory except in passing. 

Biased and heavily theoretical in nature though they are, the 
iconophile texts are nonetheless useful. Whether or not we are 
interested in the theology of the iconoclastic debate, the subtexts 
and the ways the iconophiles expressed their preoccupations shed 
considerable light on the thought structures of the second half 
of the ninth century.?! The texts themselves concentrate on four 
issues: the definition and justification of images, the role of tradi- 
tion, the functions of images, and the relationship between images, 
texts, and speech. 

I have divided the following discussion into the four categories 
just mentioned for two reasons. Firstly, this arrangement has the 
advantage of providing words which we think we can understand 
to corroborate images the original perception of which we can 
no longer immediately grasp. Secondly, the way an individual 
must deal with words predefines the way(s) that individual must 
deal with most levels of meaning, visual or otherwise. Images and 


30. On iconoclastic art see note 1 above and esp. Grabar, L'iconoclasme 115-180. 
31. For an exemplary analysis, see Rouan (note 8 above). 
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texts both rely on many of the same preconditions; taken together, 
they may help us to understand the conditions that applied in 
ninth-century Byzantium, and illuminate the ways meaning was 
produced in the years during and immediately following 
Iconoclasm. 

As noted above, images of Byzantine martyrdom changed lit- 
tle between the fourth and the ninth century; morphologically 
conservative, to our eyes martyrdom scenes continue to promote 
the sense of stoic resignation or obliviousness to pain attributed 
to dying martyrs in the fourth century. Yet these same pictures 
drew tears in the ninth century, because the audience responded 
differently; the image remained the same, but acquired new dimen- 
sions of meaning through the changed participation of the viewer. 
The viewer, one might say, supplied the essence of the image, 
its most important meaning; the beholder, in late twentieth-century 
terms, is the ‘seeing subject’ of any image, introducing his or her 
own preconceptions into the picture.? How ninth-century 
Byzantines, like everyone in any culture, reacted to what they 
was was preconditioned by a multiplicity of external factors, and 
what they saw fed into that equation to become part of their con- 
ditioning. The visual and the verbal/written are not, in other 
words, antithetical; the literary definitions of images outlined in 
the following section, while not always directly connected with 
any specific representation or group of representations, are thus 
nonetheless basic to subsequent discussion. 


1. The definition and justification of images 


The definition of images officially proposed by the Council 
of 787 reads: ‘The image resembles the prototype, not with regard 
to essence, but only with regard to the name and to the position 
of the members which can be characterized.? The Council's 


32. For this terminology as applied in contemporary art theory, see Burgin (note 
11 above) 69. And for further comments on the relationship between Byzantine 
ideology and the individual, see J.F. Haldon, ‘Ideology and Social Change in the 
Seventh Century, Military Discontent as a Barometer’, Klio 68 (1986) 145-6, 151-3. 

33. Mansi XIII, 244B4-6, cf. 252D, 257D, 261D; trans. D.J. Sahas, Icon and Logos: 
Sources in Eighth-Century Iconoclasm (Toronto 1986) 77, 84, 89 (‘For the icon is 
one thing and the prototvpe another’), 92. 
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distinction between image and prototype relied on far earlier 
arguments, and elaborated the lead provided by John of 
Damascus (ca.675-ca.750): *An image is of like character with 
its prototype, but with a certain difference. It is not like its arche- 
type in every way'.? Coupled with the patriarch Germanos’ 
early and often repeated argument that Christ's incarnation had 
effectively destroyed the whole notion of idols,?6 these defini- 
tions were meant to diffuse the charges of idolatry leveled by the 
iconoclasts by demonstrating that the Christian image itself was 
not divine, because it did not partake of the divine essence of 
the prototype.?? In this they were successful, and the council that 
reinstated Iconoclasm in 815 dropped the charge of idolatry.?? 
Nonetheless, the deposed iconophile patriarch Nikephoros con- 
tinued to rebut the charge about five years later, arguing that 
idols are fraudulent images because, unlike icons, they have no 
archetype.*? Several more potent weapons remained in the 
iconoclastic arsenal, however, and Nikephoros offered a further 


34. The so-called ‘essential’ theory of images: see P.J. Alexander, The Patriarch 
Nicephorus of Constantinople (Oxford 1958) 23-53 esp. 23-30, 33-36. 

35. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,9, ed. B. Kotter 
(Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos III, Contra imaginum Calumniatores 
Orationes Tres [Berlin and New York 1975]) 83-84. For an English edition, see St. 
John of Damascus, On the Divine Images. Three Apologies Against Those Who At- 
tack the Divine Images, trans. D. Anderson (Crestwood NY 1980). I have not cited 
this edition in the notes because it is collated with neither Kotter nor PG 94, and 
there are some errors in the translation. 

36. Germanos left office with the introduction of Iconoclasm by Leo III; his was 
thus one of the first iconophilic voices of the controversy. See V. Grumel, ‘L’iconologie 
de s.Germain de Constantinople', EO 21 (1922) 165-175, on idols 169-171; and, for 
a more recent treatment of Germanos' role, Stein (note 10 above). John of Damascus, 
among others, reiterates the differences between idols and images: Against those who 
attack Divine Images II,4-11, ed. Kotter 71-5, 79-80, 96-102. Cf. C. Schönborn, L ’icéne 
du Christ: Fondements théologiques (Fribourg? 1976) 145. 

37. Further, divinity was adored, and received /atreia, but images were only 
honoured, and received proskynesis. For a thorough discussion of the idol-icon argu- 
ment, and its philosophical basis, see G.B. Ladner, ‘The Concept of the Image in 
the Greek Fathers and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy', DOP 7 (1953) 3-34, 
esp. 14-16. 

38. See P.J. Alexander, ‘The Iconoclastic Council of St. Sophia (815) and Its Defini- 
tion (Horos)’, DOP 7 (1953) 40-41. 

39. Antirrheticus I, 277; for commentary, J. Travis, In Defense of the Faith. The 
Theology of Patriarch Nikephoros of Constantinople (Brookline 1984) 140-141. 
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three definitions ca.820 to counter them: ‘an image is a likeness 
of an archetype which reproduces in itself by way of resemblance 
the entire form of what is impressed upon it, and which differs 
from it merely by the difference of substance with respect to mat- 
ter. Or: an imitation and similitude of a pattern differing in essence 
and substratum. Or: an artifact shaped in imitation of a pattern 
but differing in substance and subject; for if it does not differ 
in some respect, it is not an image nor an object differing from 
the model’.*° Nikephoros' definitions were meant to rebut the 
arguments presented by the Council of 815 that a picture of Christ 
either heretically circumscribed both his natures, human and 
divine, or separated them by only representing his human 
nature.*! As divinity was held to be uncircumscribable, to fur- 
ther demolish the first argument Nikephoros vehemently refuted 
the equation of circumscription and painting;*? other anti- 
iconoclastic polemics note that ‘resemble’ does not mean the same 
thing as 'identical. 

The separation of the divine essence from the image meant that 
the viewer had to bridge the gap between the pale visual reflec- 
tion of divinity and its genuine contemplation. On a secular (and 
less neo-platonic) level, we ourselves duplicate this process con- 
tinually in both our public and private interpretations of the mean- 
ings of images. In a private or personal way, we insert ourselves 
into imagery when we look at, say, family photographs: to 
someone who does not know my family a photograph of my 
brother's birthday party is, presumably, a boring scene of six 
figures looking silly; to me, it brings to the surface so many 
associations that I am incapable of looking at it without smell- 
ing the cake we'd just made. In a broader and more public way, 
a twentieth-century citizen of the United States of America who 


40. Antirrheticus I, 28: PG 100: 277A-B; trans. Alexander, Nicephorus (note 
34 above) 199. Still further elaboration may be found in one of Theodore of Studion's 
letters to Plato: PG 99:500; trans. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 
312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs 1972) 173-174. 

41. Alexander, Iconoclastic Council (note 38 above) 40. Cf. Schónborn (note 36 
above) 161-8. 

42. Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 206-11. 

43. E.g. an anonymous refutation of John the Grammarian: J. Gouillard, 
*Fragments inédits d'un antirrhétique de Jean le Grammarien', REB 24 (1966) 179. 
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fails to respond to an English advertisement reverses this pro- 
cess: the American viewer does not have access to the essence, 
in this case the trappings of British consumer culture, that 
subliminally or not suggests a purchase. The beholder's share — 
what we each bring to an image; how we are preconditioned to 
read, to make sense of, what we see — is immense; intensely 
personal or culturally conditioned, it makes or breaks the mean- 
ing of the image. We can now only rarely grasp the personal 
significance of an image for a Byzantine viewer, and even then 
— as when the emperor Basil I honours the prophet Elijah with 
churches and portraits to commemorate that prophet's appearance 
in visions forecasting of Basil's successes — we deal with 
documented rather than truly private responses. We stand on 
slightly firmer ground when we try to understand the public, 
culturally preconditioned beholder's share in Byzantium. We have 
seen ninth-century images that are presented without any overt 
displays of emotion but that nonetheless received strong emo- 
tional responses. The public, culturally preconditioned beholder's 
share is this (to us) visually unmotivated response to the image 
— and in this case it is an emotionally charged one. The only 
way we can reconcile our own response to the imagery with the 
Byzantine response is to admit that, in ninth-century Byzantium, 
the beholder's share provided the emotional bridge. The viewer, 
in other words, supplied the essence of the image; or, in Byzan- 
tine terms, 'the power of sight . . . sends the essence of the thing 
seen on to the mind'.* That this process coincided with written 
definitions that demanded a separation between the essence of 
an image and its form — ‘the image resembles the prototype, 
not with regard to essence, but only with regard to the name and 
the position of its members' — seems to me significant. The dis- 
junction between form and response to form is, as we have just 
seen, both endemic to imagery (and, in a slightly different way, 
to texts) and culturally preconditioned — and it was presumably 


44. See G. Moravcsik, ‘Sagen und Legenden über Kaiser Basileios I’, DOP 15 (1961) 
59-126. 

45. Photios, Homily 17, 5, ed. B. Laourdas (Photiou Homilai |Hellenika, suppl. 
12] Thessaloniki 1959) 170-171, trans. C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius Patriarch 
of Constantinople (Dumbarton Oaks Studies 3, Cambridge MA 1958) 294. 
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not apparent to the ninth-century viewer (any more than it is im- 
mediately apparent to the English why the American fails to res- 
pond to an advertisement on a London bus). But the conjunc- 
tion of such disparity (between overtly stoic pictures and a charged 
emotional response to them) with written definitions that demand 
a separation between the essence of an image and its actual form 
reveals the same pattern; the same structure, the same thought 
process, informs pictures and texts. Both charge the beholder's 
share with singular importance. The process may be endemic to 
all cultures, but the extreme to which that process is taken remains 
symptomatic of ninth-century Byzantium. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, it is our understanding of the viewer's response to the 
images that gives resonance to our understanding of what the texts 
meant in the ninth century. 

The force of the beholder's share in the viewing of images is 
implicit in another major tenet of iconophilic rhetoric. Follow- 
ing in the footsteps of St Basil, iconophile theologians continually 
insisted that *the honour given to the image is transferred to its 
prototype’ “for ‘he who swears by an image, swears by the one 
the image represents’.*’ The viewer prays to an image, realizing 
(at least in theory) that it is not the painted or sculpted form itself 
that receives veneration or supplicating prayers, but the person 
the viewer ‘knows’ that the image represents.*® The image is im- 
bued by the viewer with the characteristics she or he believes 
belong to the figure represented. The association between image 
and prototype made by the beholder was intimate: ‘who does not 
know that when an icon is dishonored the insult applies to the 
person who is depicted on the icon'.? The famous miniature in 
the Khludov Psalter visually equating the iconoclast John the 


46. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I, 21, 35 (— 11,31, 
111,48), III,41, ed. Kotter 108, 147, 143. For Nikephoros' reliance on this concept, 
see Travis (note 39 above) 53. 

47. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images IL,21, ed. Kotter 120. 

48. In truth, such detachment was clearly not always there. Icons bleed or weep; 
and individuals sometimes respond directly to the icon's material presence (e.g. by 
eating paint scraped off them to cure themselves of a disease). But the structure that 
allowed this response was embedded in the theological reasoning exemplified by Basil 
and John. 

49. Council of 787: Mansi XIII, 325D; trans. Sahas 145. 
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Grammarian whitewashing an icon of Christ with Stephanos and 
Longinos tormenting Christ on the cross expresses this same idea 
pictorially (fig. 5).°° The close affiliation between image and 
prototype did not apply only to religious images. The iconoclasts 
were careful, too, to observe that ‘dishonor shown to the 
emperor's image is dishonor shown to the emperor himself"?! 
The iconoclasts’ denial of this value of images was severely tested 
by St Stephen the Younger. According to his Vita, in an attempt 
to unmask the hypocrisy of the iconoclasts the saint threw coins 
bearing the effigy of the emperor on the ground in the presence 
of the court and it was only with great effort that Constantine 
V, comprehending the trap Stephen was laying for him, restrained 
his attendants from attacking Stephen forthwith.*? 

The iconoclasts' argument that Christ's two natures are in- 
separable (an image, by representing Christ's human nature only, 
was thus a heretical document) was apparently a favorite of the 
iconoclastic emperor Constantine V. As the iconophiles were quick 
to point out, the disinclination to distinguish between Christ's 
two natures implicit in Constantine V's thesis smacked of the 
monophysite heresy.? The subtle distinction between Christ's 
human and divine natures was, on the other hand, stressed by 
the iconophiles who saw in the incarnation a justification of 
religious images. Both points are well expressed by John of 
Damascus, who wrote on the differentiation between picturing 
the incarnate and the divine Christ ‘I do not draw an image of 
the immortal Godhead, but I paint the image of God who became 
visible in the flesh’*4 and, on the incarnation as justification for 


50. It is also, of course, a polemical statement accusing the iconoclasts of denying 
Christ's human nature. 

51. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images II,61 (citing 
Chrysostom), II,66 (citing Anastasios), ed. Kotter 163-5. On this point, see also Ladner, 
The Concept of the Image (note 37 above) 20-22. 

52. PG 100: 1156D-1160B. 

53. For discussion (relying primarily on Theodore of Studion) see P. Henry, ‘What 
was the Iconoclastic Controversy all about?’, Church History 45 (1976) 21-5. Cf. 
Schonborn (note 36 above) 171-172. On the distinction between monophysitism and 
Iconoclasm, as understood by the twentieth-century, see S. Brock, ‘Iconoclasm and 
the Monophysites’ in A. Bryer and J. Herrin, eds., Iconoclasm (Birmingham 1977) 
53-7. 

54. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images, 1,4, ed. Kotter 76. 
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religious art, ‘It is obvious that when you contemplate God becom- 
ing man, then you may depict him clothed in human form'.? 
The Council of 787 argued the latter thesis even more strongly: 
‘by making an image of Christ in his human form one... 
confesses that God the Word became man truly, not in conjec- 
ture" .?6 The iconoclasts’ denial of imagery was therefore seen as 
a denial of the incarnation, as expressed by, among others, the 
787 Council and reinterated in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy.? 

In light of this, we might well expect the ninth century to disclose 
an increase in pictures that spotlight on Christ's incarnation and 
human nature. And, indeed, the Infancy of Christ sequence spread 
throughout Paris.gr.510, unusually extensive for a pre- 
Palaeologan cycle, might be viewed as such.?? So, in general, 
might the preponderance of New Testament imagery, and especial- 
ly scenes of Christ's ministry, in this manuscript — particularly 
since the Milan Gregory, which apparently copies far more closely 
than does Paris.gr.510 an early model similar to that available 
to the artists responsible for the latter manuscript, omits the vast 
majority of these episodes. The proliferation of passion imagery 
stressing Christ's human suffering anticipated this theme, as 
Martin has noted.’ On the whole, however, this tendency is not 
as pronounced as one might expect; I suspect that the very fact 
of illustrating a manuscript, of picturing holy figures and especial- 
ly Christ, sufficed to anathematize iconoclastic sentiments. 


55. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images, 1,8, 16, 51, ed. 
Kotter 82, 89, 154. This point was a favorite of the iconophiles from Germanos through 
the Synodikon of Orthodoxy and beyond: cf. Grumel, Germain (note 36 above) 167; 
Henry, Iconoclastic Controversy (note 53 above) 21-5. 

56. Mansi XIII, 344E; trans. Sahas 160. 

57. 787 Council: ‘they spoke iniquities against the nature of his incarnation’. Mansi 
XIII, 205E; trans. Sahas 50. This is a path well trodden by the iconophiles. See also, 
e.g., the letter from Theodore of Studion to John the Grammarian: V. Grumel, ‘Jean 
Grammaticos et saint Théodore Studite', EO 36 (1937) 185. 

58. L. Brubaker, The Illustrated Copy of the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus 
in Paris (Ph.D. diss. The Johns Hopkins University 1983) 394-414. A book treating 
this material in more detail, Art after Iconoclasm, is forthcoming. 

59. J.R. Martin, ‘The Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art’, in K. Weitz- 
mann, ed., Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of A.M. Friend (Princeton 
1955) 189-96; cf. A. Kartsonis, Anastasis, The Making of an Image (Princeton 1986) 
40-68, 126-46. 
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Other justifications for imagery proffered by the iconophiles 
included tradition and the witness of the Old Testament. The 
former rationale finds such an important place in eighth- and 
ninth-century texts that it merits a separate section below. The 
latter may be divided into two types: Old Testament references 
demonstrating that context determined whether or not an image 
was appropriate (a point I shall return to in the following sec- 
tion) and Old Testament visions of divinity. Essentially, the 
iconophiles argued that the prophets saw an image of divinity, 
that this privilege was extended to all humanity through the in- 
carnation, and that what can be seen can be depicted. This is 
sometimes very simply put. After enumerating visions recorded 
in the Old Testament from the time of Adam through the pro- 
phets, John of Damascus quoted Hebrews 11:13, ‘These all died 
in faith, not having received what was promised, but having seen 
it and greeted it from afar’, and asked: ‘Shall I not make an image 
of him who was seen in the nature of flesh for me? Shall I not 
worship and honour him, through the honour and veneration of 
his image?’®! The iconophile texts insist that theophanies were 
historical and visible realities, not mystical or symbolic events: 
‘Those who know and admit that divinity itself gave the visions 
of the prophets forms and contours ... eternal be their 
memory’.® As visible realities, Old Testament visions justify 
images, and thus take on great significance in iconophile polemic. 

As Grabar noticed long ago, the Paris Gregory includes 
three visions among its miniatures (fig. 9). He argued, and his 


60. Discussion and literature in J. Gouillard, *Art et littérature théologique à Byzance 
au lendemain de la querelle des images', Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale 12 (1969) 
8-9. Visions of angels are also included in this category, on which see Travis (note 
39 above) 30-40, 154. 

61. John of Damascus Against those who attack Divine Images 111,36 (cf. III,24 
on the ‘spiritual sight’ of prophets and III,36 on prophetic visions as the fourth kind 
of relative worship), ed. Kotter 133, 131, 140. 

62. J. Gouillard, ‘Le Synodikon de l'orthodoxie, édition et commentaire’, Travaux 
et Mémoires 2 (1967) 51. The reality of these visions received earthy expression from 
John of Damascus: ‘shall I not honour them, not as gods, but as images of God's 
friends?’ (Against those who attack Divine Images III,26, ed. Kotter 133). 

63. Grabar, L'iconoclasme byzantin (note 1 above) 247-8. 

64. Fols. 67v (Vision of Isaiah), 285r (Vision of Habakkuk), 438v (Vision of Ezekiel): 
Omont (note 21 above) pls. XXV, XLIII, LVIII. 
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theories were later elaborated by Lafontaine-Dosogne,® that the 
frequent mention of Old Testament visions in iconophile writings 
predisposed post-iconoclastic artists to depict theophanies. In fact, 
however, as Lafontaine-Dosogne noted with some puzzlement 
and Gouillard argued forcefully, there was no great proportional 
jump in the number of theophanies depicted in the wake of 
Iconoclasm: Gouillard went so far as to conclude from this that 
Iconoclasm had no profound impact on post-iconoclastic artistic 
production at all.$6 But while it is true that the quantity of 
theophanies varies little, their placement and function shifted after 
Iconoclasm. Prior to the ninth century, most preserved 
theophanies occurred in monumental (liturgical) settings — that 
is, church apses;°’ after the ninth century, most Byzantine ex- 
amples appeared in miniatures.® During the ninth century itself, 
neither medium predominated, but book images were clearly on 
the rise.9 In addition to the theophanies in the Paris Gregory, 
the Sacra Parallela incorporates Isaiah's vision, and the ninth- 
century copy of the Christian Topography in the Vatican added 
three visions — Isaiah's, Ezekiel’s (fig. 8), and Daniel's — that 
had not been in its sixth-century model.” Unlike Old Testament 
visions painted in church apses (which may, indeed, have inspired 
some of our miniatures), the ninth-century miniatures themselves 
can no longer be seen as liturgical images: the three manuscripts 
in question were never, it appears, used in church services, and 


65. ‘Théophanes-visions auxquelles participant les prophétes dans l'art byzantine 
d'aprés la restauration des images', Synthronon. Art et archéologie de la fin de 
l'antiquité et du moyen áge (Bibliotheque des Cahiers archéologiques 2, Paris 1968) 
135-143. 

66. Gouillard, Art et littérature (note 60 above) 8-9. 

67. C. Ihm, Die Programme der christlichen Apsis malerie vorn vierten Jahrhundert 
bis zur Mitte des achten Jahrhunderts (Forschungen zur Kunstgeschichte und 
christlichen Archáologie 4, Wiesbaden 1960) 42-51. 

68. For a representative selection of examples of miniatures, see Weitzmann, Sacra 
Parallela (note 26 above) 146-7. 

69. For contemporary monumental examples of what has been termed the liturgical 
Majestas or (generic) Old Testament theophany, see C. Mango, Materials for the Study 
of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul (Washington D.C. 1962) 29-35; idem, Art 
(note 40 above) 203-204. 

70. Par. gr.923, fol. 39v: Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela (note 26 above) fig. 349. 
Vat. gr.699, fols. 72v, 74r, 75r: Stornajolo, Topografia Christiana (note 28 above) 
pls.37, 39, 40. 
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no other picture in any of the books seems designed to recall ec- 
clesiastical details of the mass. Further, while pre-iconoclastic 
liturgical theophanies rarely include the prophet who saw the 
vision, post-iconoclastic images of visions in manuscripts always 
include him. On the basis of this somewhat limited body of 
evidence, I would argue that although the number of theophanies 
did not change radically after Iconoclasm, the context in which 
they were viewed shifted from a liturgical to a historical (nar- 
rative) one, or even from a neutral and eternal to a political and 
topical one. By including the prophet, and thereby stressing the 
narrative and historical validity of the prophet's visions, the 
miniatures become visual equivalents to iconophile written 
polemic. 

The shift from monumental to miniature format during the 
course of the ninth century is also significant. By virtue of their 
small size and the close contact with the viewer they required, 
miniatures of theophanies allowed the beholder of witness the 
vision individually, along with the prophet. The pictures make 
the same point as the polemical writings, but they make it more 
directly. Ninth-century Byzantines need not simply read (or hear) 
that Christ's incarnation had entitled them to participate in the 
visions of Old Testament prophets; by dispensing with the in- 
termediary of the written word, miniatures enabled them to par- 
ticipate in the visions directly and intimately. In so doing, they 
also charged the texts they accompanied with new and topically 
relevant meaning. Particularly in the cases of Gregory's Homilies 
and the Christian Topography, both of which had certainly been 
illustrated before the ninth-century, the insertion of numerous 
theophanies documents a reassessment of the text and reveals an 
effort to provide a visual updating of older (written) views. The 
miniatures give the texts contemporary relevance. 


2. Tradition 
In terms of imagery, as much else, the ninth century encap- 


sulates the dialogue between pre-iconoclastic and post-iconoclastic 
Byzantine culture. Many pre-iconoclastic formulas, dead in the 
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tenth century, still clung on tenaciously in the ninth;! configura- 
tions that had apparently been developed just prior to Iconoclasm 
resurfaced and established themselves permanently in the Byzan- 
tine repertory;”* and occasionally one senses the faint stirrings 
of patterns more familiar from the tenth century on.” This is 
true of both formal and morphological treatment: both style and 
iconography display the same ambiguous character. But, on the 
whole, ninth-century painters either seem uninterested in develop- 
ing coherent new iconographic and formal systems, or they varied 
traditional formats in ways that never entered the ‘mainstream’ 
of Byzantine art. Paradoxically, this gives ninth-century art its 
own curious consistency: it is immediately recognizable by precise- 
ly this lack of formal and iconographic coherence. The question 
is, why is this so? We could answer this question simplistically 
by arguing that few highly trained artists were available after 
Iconoclasm, that materials were scarce, that whatever training 
traditions had existed before 726 had died. All this is, no doubt, 
true. But if we look at iconography and style more closely, we 
find that these responses are not sufficient. The ninth-century 
use of iconography and style in manuscripts is of a piece: the same 
patterns emerge from an examination of both, and these patterns 
are in turn embedded in larger cultural structures. 

The morphological patterns are fairly straightforward. Most 
ninth-century iconography falls into one of two rough categories. 


71. Cormack, Painting after Iconoclasm (note 1 above), provides examples of such 
iconographic and stylistic conservatism. See also, for example, the image of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, Flight of Elizabeth, and martyrdom of Zacharias in the 
Paris Gregory (fol. 137r; Omont [note 21 above] pl. XXXII; Brubaker, Illustrated 
Copy [note 58 above] 401-404, 411-13). Sometimes, as in the crucifixion picture in 
Paris. gr.510, where the originally loin-clothed Christ was, on second thought, given 
a kolobion, the iconography even seems to be consciously archaistic: Martin, The 
Dead Christ on the Cross in Byzantine Art (note 59 above) 191; Kartsonis (note 59 
above) 140-6. 

72. E.g. images of the crucifixion and anastasis in the marginal psalters (Kartsonis 
[note 59 above] 126-140); the use of the three-tone and colora conjuncta modelling 
systems. 

73. E.g. intimations of the feast cycle in both the Paris Gregory and the marginal 
psalters (Brubaker, Jllustrated Copy [note 58 above] 413-14); the redesign of Gospel 
prefaces (R. Nelson, The Iconography of Preface and Miniature in the Byzantine 
Gospel Book (New York 1980]; the illusionistic backdrops and tonal modelling of 
one miniaturist in Paris. gr.510. 
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To the first and largest of these groups, the twentieth-century 
viewer is likely to respond with the vague feeling that the painter 
simply didn't care about the details of the subject presented.” 
One senses that in some ways the ninth-century was a sort of 
watershed, trying new forms in a rather random way that would 
not be acceptable a century later. In other ways, one intuits an 
equally inchoate conservatism. What I think we must conclude 
from this uneasy blend is that particular iconographic details were 
not, in fact, terribly important to ninth-century painters most of 
the time. Presumably, they had other things to think about, 
whether the scarcity of the materials for their work or the lack 
of contemporary models (implicit ones such as would be provided 
by training, or explicit ones such as would be supplied by older 
compositions sanctified by time and site). What was important 
was getting the generally normal and accepted form of a given 
scene in the correct place: rather than some small variation in 
it, the scene itself was making the point. Following roughly 120 
years of off-and-on Iconoclasm, one suspects that most ninth- 
century Byzantines were no longer familiar enough with tradi- 
tional iconography to notice a minor change, let alone appreciate 
its significance." For lack of a better word, I would term this 
approach pragmatic. 

For an example of this pragmatic approach, in which specific 
iconographic details often seem to have been of secondary im- 
portance, witness the Sacra Parallela, where the narrative se- 
quences overstep the restrictions of the accompanying quotation 
on at least twenty occasions. The Jacob and Isaac sequence il- 
lustrating the citation of Genesis 27:6-18 (fig. 7), for instance, 
includes the episode of Isaac identifying his son that is not des- 


74. Witness Der Nersessian's understandable (if incorrect) response to a miracle 
sequence in the Paris Gregory: ‘in order to show Jesus who, as man, walked among 
men, and, as God, healed them, one miracle served them as well as another' (note 
22 above, 205). 

75. The generalities of this paragraph, as the next but one, are all argued in more 
detail, with examples, in my forthcoming Art after Iconoclasm and in my Ph.D. disser- 
tation (note 58 above). I apologize fer imposing my hypotheses as ‘facts’ without 
providing adjacent proof; this particular string of arguments takes, however, more 
space than an article basically dealing with another topic can carry. See also section 
3 below, on the uses of art. 
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cribed until verse 22.76 This characteristic feature of the Sacra 
Parallela is normally cited as proof that the artist had access to 
extensive models, which is probably often true.” As important, 
in my opinion, is the carelessness with which these presumed 
models were used. One may speculate that the artist was simply 
told to draw the Jacob and Isaac story in this margin (or picked 
up the word Jacob in the text and unleashed the whole sequence 
without interference — an equally significant chain of events). 
In either hypothetical case, it was the broad idea rather than a 
detailed correspondence of text and image that counted, a situa- 
tion that does not promote morphological transformations. In- 
deed, such an attitude may foster conservatism. 

The formal analogue to this sort of pragmatic and un- 
complicated approach to iconography shows itself, at the simplest 
level, in the lack of elaborate stylistic presentation. In the Milan 
Gregory, as noted above, most images present uncomplicated 
figures in a minimal setting (or without any backdrop at all) act- 
ing out the events narrated by Gregory literally and directly. Alter- 
natively, if a venerable figure is quoted in passing, a bust 
medallion authenticates the reference (fig. 2); while the third and 
final category of miniature in the manuscript consists of repetitious 
portrayals of Gregory preaching (fig. 3) to commemorate the type 
of text — a ‘transcript’ of Gregory's sermons. These are spare, 
functional pictures, enlivened only by their gold glitter. In these 
aspects the Milan pictures conform with general iconophilic 
prescriptions that art be functionally instructive and *made from 
the purest and most splendid material" .79 

Beyond that, the technically inept style indicates either an unable 
or an uninterested artist, possibly both. An unproficient artist 
is hardly surprising in the context of the ninth century, particularly 
if, as seems quite possible, the Milan Gregory was painted in the 
provinces. But the indifferent, even sloppy, style of the Milan 


76. Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela (note 26 above) 42; for other examples, see ibid. 
38, 43, 76, 88, 92-93, 95, 101, 107, 116, 138, 148-149, 157, 159, 167, 169, 172, 174, 
178, 183, 246. 

77. References in preceding note and ibid. 257-264. 

78. For discussion on both points, see below. Quotation from Nikephoros, Antir- 
rheticus 2, 348; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 37. 
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Gregory combines strangely with the profusion of gold in its pic- 
tures. Even if gold were more readily available to the ninth-century 
Byzantine world and its appendages than.it was later, it seems 
unlikely to have been as economical to gild as to paint. The 
manuscript, which is long and written in a decent hand on 
reasonably good parchment, was expensive. Further, Constan- 
tinopolitan products such as the Sacra Parallela and the Khludov 
Psalter, as well as deluxe, imperial manuscripts of the period such 
as Paris.gr.510, reveal a similar lack of interest in formal 
elaboration. 

The Sacra Parallela is of much higher quality than the Milan 
manuscript. As with the Gregory, its miniatures are predominantly 
coloured with gold, which renders shadows impossible, but the 
contour lines are far more careful and precise (figs. 7, 10, 11). 
Yet here too flat figures exist without settings, and exhibit curious 
proportions. The Khludov Psalter has been overpainted, so that 
its original style is difficult to assess, but certainly settings are 
as minimal here as in the Milan Gregory and the Sacra Parallela 
(figs. 5, 6). All three manuscripts seem intent on displaying ac- 
tion or portraits without distracting paraphernalia; they concen- 
trate on. content, not stylistic embellishment. The same is nor- 
mally true of the Paris Homilies, though in this book one of the 
several artists began to incorporate illusionistic backgrounds (fig. 
9). The more typical hands, however, place figures in the front 
plane against a flat blue ground that is occasionally enlivened 
by a building or a column (figs. 1, 4). Of interest here too is the 
accepted eclecticism of style: there is no attempt at formal 
homogeneity, and several distinct modes of representation are 
intermingled by at least four artists without regard for consis- 
tent presentation throughout the book. The artists virtually ig- 
nored formal balance and, as in the other three manuscripts under 
discussion, apparently discounted elaborate stylistic embellish- 
ment as irrelevant.” Perhaps because the messages that the 


79. Except in the Milan Gregory, lack of ability does not always seem to be the 
main restriction: coherent landscape settings and complex poses appear sporadically 
in Paris. gr.510, as do illusionistically drawn animals in Paris. gr.923. 

80. Fol. 52v; Omont (note 21 above) pl. XXIV; Brubaker, Politics (note 14 above) 
8-9. 
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miniatures in all four manuscripts were designed to convey were 
often complex, their presentation remains simple, and each image 
is, in itself, unambiguous. Only rarely are stylistic complexities 
introduced that might distract the viewer from or dilute the 
message. The colours are bright and clear, but the compositions 
are not so intricate that the eye wanders and the mind strays from 
the content. On the basic level of formal presentation, these. 
manuscripts all emphasize functional imagery of clear purpose. 

A second iconographical category, rather more interesting for 
us now, consists of details or even whole scenes that appear to 
have been invented ad hoc in the ninth century. These nearly all 
fall into a classification that I identify with the term ‘single in- 
stance adjustments’ — by which I mean details or scenes inserted 
to make a specific and topical point, the limited relevance of which 
seems evident from the fact that these alterations are neither con- 
sistent in the ninth century nor a fixed convention in later Byzan- 
tine iconography. 

Examples of 'single instance adjustments' frequent the often 
polemical marginal psalters and also appear in the Vatican Chris- 
tian Topography and Paris.gr.510. In the latter manuscript, for 
example, the image of the archangel Michael handing Adam a 
hoe in the Original Sin sequence on folio 52v (fig. 4) — a scene 
without precedent or followers in Byzantium — was apparently 
invented to illustrate the preoccupation of Photios and his circle 
with the ‘toilsome life’ accorded humanity after the Fall.9? 
Similarly, most of the specifically anti-heretical imagery grafted 
into the ninth-century marginal psalters was omitted from later 
copies, and even within the ninth-century group the anti-heretical 
additions are not consistent.?! These alterations have less to do 
with long-range rethinking of the significance of the scenes 
themselves than with the functions of certain espisodes in a par- 
ticular and time-bounded context. They depend heavily on a three- 
way symbiosis between miniature, text, and informed audience; 
and the critical necessity of the latter is clear from the enigma 
that most of these images posed until recently, and that many 
still do. 


81. See Corrigan (note 24 above); this discussion will be expanded in her forthcoming 
book The Representation of Orthodoxy in the Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters. 
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Though miniatures exhibiting ‘single instance adjustments’ are 
among the most fascinating products of the ninth century, they 
are far from the norm. Most of the pictures in the marginal 
psalters and the Paris Gregory, and nearly all of them in the 
Vatican Christian Topography, the Milan Homilies and the Sacra 
Parallela, rely on traditional iconographical formulas. In the end, 
it is the use to which conventional formulas were put that stands 
out in ninth-century Byzantine miniatures. We are left, then, with 
a basic pattern of miniatures that are pragmatic in their style and 
iconography, with a small but significant group demonstrating 
‘single instance adjustments’. 


2.1 Fear of invention. 


Since similitude between image and archetype was a major 
feature of iconophilic theory, conscious use of traditional 
iconography deflected the possibility of any criticism that the 
image was deviating from its prototype. Secondarily, it also pro- 
vided an implicit defence against accusations of idolatry for, it 
will be recalled, Nikephoros distinguished between Christian 
images. and pagan idols by arguing that icons had archetypes while 
idols did not. In this.regard it is interesting that already in the 
first half of the seventh century, John of Thessaloniki, in dialogue 
with a pagan about the difference between idolatry and Chris- 
tian images, specifically stated that ‘we do not invent anything, 
as you do’. John’s dialogue was incorporated into the florilegium 
of texts supporting religious art read during the fifth session of 
the Council of 787,9 and this Council later repeated his sen- 
timents: *As for ourselves, we gain nothing but the certainty that 
we, who have come to a reverence of God, introduce no innova- 
tion, but rather remain obedient to the teachings of the Apostles 
and Fathers and to the traditions of the Church'.9 Statements 


82. Mansi XIII, 164-165; trans. Mango, Art (note 40 above) 140. It is ironic that 
the earliest denial of invention known to me comes from Julian the Apostate's defense 
of pagan imagery: 'Innovation I abominate above all things': Opera (ed. Teubner 
453b). 

83. Mansi XIII, 208C; trans. Sahas 52. 
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decrying innovation flow like a leitmotif through iconoclastic and 
iconophilic texts alike. The Vita Nicetae attributes to the emperor 
Nikephoros I, during an attempt to convince the iconophiles to 
meet with the iconoclasts, ‘if they are persuaded by you that their 
teachings are innovations, let them stop their evil teaching’.*4 
The iconophiles, too, spoke against novelty, from John of 
Damascus ‘stop your innovations’, to Theodore of Studion's ‘we 
have a command from the apostle himself which says that if 
anybody decrees or orders us to act contrary to tradition. . . he 
shall not be acceptable’, to Photios’ ‘the memory of men who 
have used the brief time-span at their disposal for innovations 
is forever kept fresh by the Eye of Justice for the censure of their 
crimes? .55 Hence the insistence that art was not the invention of 
the painter,®° and Theodore of Studion’s condemnation of in- 
novative iconography: ‘this deed was inspired not by God, but 
surely by the adversary, seeing that in all the years that have passed 
no examples of this particular subject have ever been given'.?? 
In this connection, Magdalino's observation that ‘new’ did not 
mean ‘innovative’ to the Byzantines, but rather ‘imitation’ or, 
often, ‘superior imitation of’ (as in Constantinople the New Rome) 
seems particularly acute.8® One wonders whether what we read 
as new in Byzantine iconography was, to its contemporary 
audience, a superior reworking of old themes. 


2.2 The role of tradition 


Underlying the condemnations of innovation was an almost 
fanatical insistence on tradition as the best proof of truth.® The 


84. Ed. de Boor 167; trans. Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 131. 

85. John, Against those who attack Divine Images I,22, ed. Kotter 111. Theodore, 
letter to Theoctistos (epistles 1.24), PG 94:984A, trans. Alexander, Nicephorus (note 
34 above) 90. Photios, Homily 17, 1, ed. Laourdas 164-5; trans. Mango, Homilies 
(note 45 above) 287. 

86. See section 3 below. 

87. Letter to Theodoulos the Studite, epistles 1, 19, PG 99:957; trans. Mango, Art 
(note 40 above) 175. 

88. P. Magdalino, ‘Observations on the Nea Ecclesia of Basil I’, JOB 37 (1987) 
51-64. I thank Dr. Magdalino for sending me a typescript of this article in advance 
of its publication as well as for a series of productive discussions. 

89. In general, see E.J. Martin, A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy (London 
1930) 130-49, 191-8; Schónborn (note 36 above) 144-5, 148. 
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anthropologist's thesis that the ‘religions of the book’ are ‘with 
their fixed point of reference . . . less tolerant of change’ finds 
ample justification in the iconoclastic debate. John of 
Damascus eulogized tradition at least fifteen times in the course 
of his writings against Iconoclasm, often in the same breath with 
which he decries innovation: ‘stop your innovations. Do not 
remove age-old boundaries, erected by your fathers'.?! More 
specifically, John wrote: ‘We beseech the people of God, the holy 
nation, to hold fast to the tradition of the Church'.? And, 
quoting Paul: ‘stand firm and hold to the traditions which you 
were taught'.? For Nikephoros, too, tradition is the best seal of 
truth,?* and one of his highest accolades is ‘it bears the seal of 
the Fathers’.® Further, of the three requirements for orthodox 
clergy, Nikephoros ranked preservation of the holy tradition 
second only to fear of God, and before honouring the sanctity 
of ordination vows.” 

John called on tradition to chastize the iconoclasts: ‘it is no 
small matter to forsake the ancient tradition of the Church which 
was upheld by all of those who were called before us, whose con- 
duct we should observe, and whose faith we should imitate'.?? 


90. Quotation from J. Goody, ed., Literacy in Traditional Societies (Cambridge 
1968) 2; for comments on the relevance of literacy to social construction, many of 
them applicable to Byzantium, see also 27-68. 

91. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,22, ed. Kotter 
111, paraphrasing Proverbs 22:28, a combination of themes Johns repeats (11,15, 
111,41, ed. Kotter 108, 141). 

92. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,68 (=II,71), 
ed. Kotter 168. 

93. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,23 (cf. 11,16), 
ed. Kotter 113. 

94, ‘Everything, therefore, which has been handed over in the Church of God, 
both written and unwritten, is venerated and honoured, and sanctifies bodies and 
souls; and concerning these things there is no doubt among the faithful'. Logos 617; 
trans. Travis (note 39 above) 125. 

95. Antirrheticus III, 380; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 155, cf. 154. 

96. Travis (note 39 above) 107; cf. 124-57, 171-2. 

97. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,2, ed. Kotter 
67; cf. I,16, ed. Kotter 90: ‘Either do away with the honour and veneration these 
things deserve, or accept the tradition of the Church and the veneration of images’. 
Presumably because of the equation of Iconoclasm and imperial will, John also con- 
trasted imperial edicts with church tradition, and found the former wanting (11,16, 
ed. Kotter 111-14); so too Theophancs, as noted by Sahas (note 33 above) 25. 
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He also relied on it to buttress his own faith — ‘nor can a single 
opinion overturn the unanimous tradition of the whole 
Church’? — and hoped it would convince others: ‘Let us not 
allow ourselves to learn a new faith, in opposition to the tradi- 
tion of the Fathers'.?? 

Faith in tradition as the best assurance of authority was ram- 
pant in the eighth and ninth centuries, leading to, among other 
curiosities, debates conducted almost entirely in traded quota- 
tions.! Thus, not surprisingly, the iconoclasts also turned to 
tradition: 'the images of false and evil name have no foundation 
in the tradition of Christ, the apostles and the Fathers’.!% It is 
equally predictable that one of the greatest insults levelled on the 
iconoclasts by the iconophiles reads: ‘Obviously they are unaware 
of what the Fathers say’.!° Or: ‘It appears that they have never 
read what the Fathers say. If they have, they have done so in 
passing and not diligently'.!9 Hence, the iconoclasts are accused 
of ‘rejoicing . . . at distorting the traditions of the church’,!™ 
and characterized as ‘like swine who have trodden on pearls — 


98. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I,25, ed. Kotter 117. 

99. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images III,41, ed. Kotter 
143. Also: ‘Receive as a single stream the testimony of Scripture and the Fathers’ 
(11,20 ed. Kotter 119); ‘Accept, therefore, the teaching of the Scriptures and the Fathers’ 
(1,26, ed. Kotter 117). 

100. I do not mean to imply that tradition was ignored before the eighth century; 
rather, I am highlighting its persistent significance in the iconoclastic debate. See P. 
Alexander, ‘Religious Persecutions and Resistance in the Byzantine Empire of the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries: Methods and Justifications', Speculum 52 (1977) 238-40. 
In the same vein, see idem, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 257-8, on the refutation of 
‘spurious’ texts by quoting ‘genuine’ passages. 

101. Mansi XIII, 268C; trans. Sahas 97, Mango, Art (note 40 above) 166-7. For 
Nikephoros' refutation, see Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 245. 

102. Mansi XIII, 257C; trans. Sahas 89. 

103. Mansi XIII, 248C; trans. Sahas 81. 

104. Mansi XIII, 268A; trans. Sahas 96. Cf. Mansi XIII, 212D (where Epiphanios 
imagines the iconoclasts refusing to ‘follow faithfully the tradition which existed from 
the beginning"), 217C (where the iconoclasts *do not even come close to accepting 
the tradition admitted by so many saints throughout history’), 228C (where the 
iconoclasts refuse tradition *with contempt"), 272E (where the iconoclasts are accused 
of 'speaking from their own belly' rather than from tradition), 273B (the iconoclasts 
*have revolted against the Fathers, they oppose the tradition of the church"); trans. 
Sahas 55, 59, 66, 100, 101. 
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I mean the traditions of the church’.!° For, of course, ‘all our 
holy Fathers accepted the painting of images'.!96 

It almost goes without saying that, in iconophile parlance, tradi- 
tion favoured images: ‘The making of icons is not an invention 
of the painters but an accepted institution and tradition of the 
catholic church; and that which excels in antiquity is worthy of 
respect; and ‘the making of images is no new invention, but 
is an ancient practice known to the most holy and eminent of 
the fathers’ .!0 

The emphasis on tradition and the authority of the past lead 
naturally to a concern with the authenticity of the texts that 
transmitted that past. This was not a new tangent. Philological 
interests rose conjointly with the steadily increasing reliance on 
tradition as proof of truth. The Constantinopolitan Council of 
680/1 has, in fact, been termed a council of antiquarians and 
palaeographers because of the zeal with which its members col- 
lated various copies of the same text to expose interpolations and 
determine correct readings, a process that also involved verify- 
ing the signatures and handwriting in, and carefully noting the 
physical properties and age of, relevant manuscripts.!° 
Demonstration of the veracity of a text was a major concern, 
for falsification of documents was rampant in Byzantium; indeed, 
forgery seems to have been a closet industry by the seventh 
century.!!° 

Certainly forgeries continued in the eighth and ninth centuries: 
Mango has cited an inscription fabricated in 781 purporting to 
convey the sentiments of a pre-Christian pagan and prophesying 


105. Mansi XIII, 325C; trans. Sahas 145. 

106. Mansi XIII, 269A; trans. Sahas 98. 

107. Mansi XIII, 252B; trans. Sahas 84. Also 217D, 220E; trans. Sahas 59, 61. 

108. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,60 (= 11,56, III,53), 
ed. Kotter 161. Also (quoting Leo of Neapolis) *worship has always been given to 
Him by use of images’ (1,56 | 211,52], ed. Kotter 158); ‘we are not inventing a new 
faith’ (1,66 | 2 11,69], ed. Kotter 166). For a selection of similar texts from Nikephoros, 
see Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 244, Travis (note 39 above) 154-155. 

109. See P. Van den Ven, ‘La patristique et l'hagiographie au concile de Nicée en 
787°, B 25/27 (1955/57) 328-30; G. Bardy, ‘Faux et fraudes littéraires dans l'antiquité 
chrétienne', Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 32 (1936) 290-91. 

110. Ibid., 5-23, 275-302. 
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the luminous reign of Constantine and Eirene.!!! That the Coun- 
cil of 869 could (slanderously) accuse Photios of bribing people 
to forge bishops' signatures using both fine and coarse pens to 
vary the handwriting, and that Symeon Magister and Niketas the 
Paphlagonian could state, correctly or not, that Photios fabricated 
a false genealogy demonstrating Basil’s illustrious lineage in such 
a way that it ‘looked ancient’, demonstrate that spurious 
documents were an acknowledged fact of life in the ninth 
century. !!? 

Problems of authenticity haunted the Council of 787, just as 
they did the eighth-century authors of the secular Parastaseis.!!3 
Participants in the Council brought whole books with them to 
ensure the accuracy and completeness of their quotations.!!^ On 
the other side of the coin, the iconoclasts were condemned pas- 
sionately for violating their textual evidence. Not only had they 
effaced and excised passages favourable to images in books 
available to them (or even burned the whole offending 
manuscript)! ‘they falsified and corrupted the books of our 
venerable Fathers which they exhibited for the instruction and 
benefit of the church’.!!© The iconoclasts ‘are fortified behind 
forged and intrusive writings’, and they are ‘forgers of the 
truth’.!!7 

The iconophiles accused their opponents of falsifying, distort- 
ing, quoting out of context, inventing, misquoting, and plagiariz- 
ing, for, according to the iconophiles: ‘It is characteristic of those 


111. ‘A forged inscription of the year 781’, ZRVI 8 (1963) 201-207. 

112. For the Council, Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 299; for Symeon’s Annales, 
ed. Bonn (1838) 689; for Niketas, PG 105:565-568. 

113. Cameron and Herrin (note 9 above) 43-4, 87, 180, 199. 

114. Sahas (note 33 above) 39; Van den Ven (note 109 above) 332; W. Speyer, Die 
literarische Falschung im heidnischen und christlichen Altertum (Munich 1971) 277. 
Documents read during the third session were also confirmed as authentic by per- 
sonal witness: Mansi XII, 1145C-1154B. 

115. See Van den Ven (note 109 above) 335-6. 

116. Nikephoros, 12 Chapters, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus 459; trans. Travis (note 
39 above) 144 note 27. Cf. V. Grumel, ‘Les Douze chapitres contre les iconomaques 
de saint Nicéphore de Constantinople’, REB 17 (1959) 127-35. For similar sentiments 
from the 787 Council: Mansi XIII, 225B-226C, 237D; trans. Sahas 65, 74. 

117. Mansi XIII, 292E, 312B-E; trans. Sahas 117-18, 133-4. For other accusations 
of forgery, see Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 254, 259. 
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who indulge in heresy to twist the knowledge of divine and true 
doctrine according to their own desires'.!!? They are portrayed 
as doing this with great deviousness. ‘When those who deviate 
from the catholic church are about to say something wicked, they 
begin with what everybody confesses. By being right on this, they 
hope not to be disbelieved on the rest. Thus, having stated a few 
things properly, they now mix gravel with the pearls’.!!° 

More specifically, the iconophiles accused their opponents of 
incorrectly interpreting texts: ‘although they use the same words, 
they deceptively alter their meaning’.!° In the same vein, the 
iconophiles observed that the iconoclasts ‘take, therefore, the 
words of the Apostle and of the Scripture wickedly and malicious- 
ly, and they hasten to subvert the great mystery of salvation. . .’ 
thereby ‘subverting the entire gospel .!?! 

Further, the iconophiles accused the iconoclasts of citing 
spurious texts,? or inventing them: ‘for they take as confes- 
sions what the orthodox Christians have never said'.? The 
iconophiles responded: *every Christian, therefore, when he hap- 
pens to hear of spurious books, must spit upon them and not 
accept them in any way'.^ Worse still, the iconoclasts relied on 


118. Mansi XIII, 281B; cf. 289C (the iconoclasts ‘distort the words of the apostle’), 
292A-B (they ‘out of ignorance twist the meaning of the apostle’), 300A-D, 325A; 
trans: Sahas 107,114, 115, 123-4, 144. See also Travis (note 39 above) 147. 

119. Mansi XIII, 257B; trans. Sahas 89. 

120. Mansi XIII, 224A; trans. Sahas 63. Nikephoros made the same point: Alexander, 
Nicephoros (note 34 above) 255-6, 260-61; Travis (note 39 above) 147. 

121. Mansi XIII, 288B, cf. 281D; trans. Sahas 112, 108. 

122. See, e.g. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,25, 
11,18, ed. Kotter 116-17; Mansi XIII, 293B, 296D-E (trans. Sahas 118, 120-121) for 
the 787 Council; and for Nikephoros, who was particularly fond of demonstrating 
that a passage was an incorrect interpolation by contrasting it with numerous other 
quotations from the same author, see Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 257-9, 
262. In a similar vein, the 787 Council complained: *having fabricated the accursed 
slogan . . . would that they had preserved his teachings, as well as those of all our 
holy Fathers, unbroken'. Mansi XIII, 212A, cf. 297B-300A; trans. Sahas 54, 121-2. 

123. Mansi XIII, 260C; trans. Sahas 91. 

124. Mansi XIII, 293B; trans. Sahas 118. The ninth canon of the 787 Council, in 
fact, ordered the destruction of all but one or two *examples' of iconoclastic works, 
and recommended the same treatment for all heretical works: see Van den Ven (note 
109 above) 333 and, for later parallels, D. Freedberg, *The Structure of Byzantine 
and European Iconoclasm’, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin, eds., Iconoclasm (Birmingham 
1977) 165-77. Nikephoros, meanwhile, condemned students studying heretical writings: 
Apologeticus Maior, PG 100:564-5; cf. Travis (note 39 above) 136. 
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heretical texts to buttress their arguments: they ‘have ordained 
as their own fathers and have set up as teachers, [those] who of 
old had become defenders of impiety and atheism, and were driven 
out of reach from the catholic church’.!25 

Finally, the iconoclasts were condemned for quoting passages 
out of context — ‘a characteristic of heretics is to present 
statements in a fragmented form’? — in order to distort their 
meaning: ‘they cut off a whole phrase deceitfully in order to lure 
the simpler ones'.7 The 787 Council even accused the 
iconoclasts of plagiarism: *. . . having stolen statements from the 
Fathers, which they put forth as their own, they say the follow- 
ing.. E 


2.3 The florilegia 


Given the problems (real or perceived) with forged texts, the 
emphasis on tradition and the corresponding interest in texts that 
accurately conveyed that tradition, the rise of lists of patristic 
citations — the florilegia — comes as no surprise. As early as 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, a sort of proto-florilegium 
emerged, and the form was in full bloom by the 649 Lateran Coun- 
cil.79 Significantly, as his first overt step toward reinstating 
Iconoclasm, Leo V convened a committee to compile a florilegium 
of passages against religious imagery.? Lists of patristic 
‘proofs’ appeared in the Acts of councils and in polemics writ- 
ten by individuals, especially those of Nikephoros and Theodore 


125. Nikephoros, Apologeticus Maior, PG 100:813. See also Travis (note 39 above) 
130, 140, 160-61, 169-70 and, for similar arguments in his Refutatio, Alexander, 
Nicephorus (note 34 above) 252, 255. The 787 Council recognized this problem earlier: 
Mansi XIII, 253A, 313A-324C; trans. Sahas 85, 134-43. 

126. Mansi XIII, 301E; trans. Sahas 125. 

127. Mansi XIII, 285D, cf. 300E-301D; trans. Sahas 111, 124-5. This accusation 
may, in part, specifically criticize the [iconoclastic] 754 Council, where, exceptional- 
ly, short extracts only were read: see Sahas (note 33 above) 133-4 note 54. 

128. Mansi XIII, 221C; trans. Sahas 62. 

129. See Van den Van (note 109) 325-8. 

130. On this group and their work, see Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 126-7, 
137. 
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of Studion.?! After Iconoclasm, at least one florilegium even 
received illustrations — the Sacra Parallela of John of Damascus. 
Florilegia were not normally illustrated in Byzantium, though it 
has been argued that a copy of the Sayings of the Fathers (a nar- 
rative offshoot or precursor of the florilegia) was one source for 
the illustrations in the Sacra Parallela.!?? I strongly suspect that 
the nature of John's text was as important a factor in the deci- 
sion to produce a lavish copy of it.as was John's personal status 
as a major figure in the iconoclastic debate.?? As we shall see, 
long-standing and still intense preoccupations with tradition and, 
concomitantly, with florilegia merged with a contemporary 
reinterpretation of the role of imagery to make the Sacra Parallela 
a particularly appropriate text to embellish with pictures.?^ In 
order to understand why, we need to turn to the specific func- 
tions attributed to images by Byzantines of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 


3. The uses of images 


Excepting the florilegia and discussions of Old Testament 
theophanies and typologies, the content of the preserved treatises 


131. For a collation of the lists, see Martin (note 89 above) 146-9, 194-5, 197-8; for 
a particularly extensive sequence of 26 texts in Nikephoros, PG 100:812-832. See also 
Alexander, Iconoclastic Council (note 38 above). 

132. J.R. Martin, ‘An Early Illustration of the Sayings of the Fathers’, Art Bulletin 
32 (1950) 291-5. 

133. Cormack, in an unpublished paper delivered at the XXIst Spring Symposium 
at Birmingham (March 1987), argued that it would make no sense to reproduce a 
text written by a major iconophile without illustrations in the ninth century. It is worthy 
of remark that John of Damascus seems to have been more important as a symbol 
of iconophilic resistance than for his specific arguments against Iconoclasm in eighth- 
and ninth-century Constantinople: the 787 Council never cited his iconophile writings 
— defending only his name from the abuse heaped upon it by the 754 Council without, 
however, evincing any indication that his actual works were known (Mansi XIII, 356C- 
D, 357B-D; trans. Sahas 168-70) — and neither does Photios, nearly a hundred years 
later (W. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius [DOS 18, Washington 
1980] 27). There is a plethora of possible reasons for this omission, only one of which 
is unfamiliarity with John's anti-iconoclastic trilogy. I have, nonetheless, used his 
writings here with some caution, citing them primarily when John expressed widespread 
ideas more clearly than his contemporaries (e.g. Theodore of Studion, Against the 
Iconoclasts, PG 99:327-436). 

134. See section 4 below. 
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spawned by the iconoclastic debate is mostly theoretical and 
abstract. It does, however, express a coherent viewpoint; indeed, 
the set range of topics covered by nearly all iconophile authors 
sometimes becomes monotonous. Given the homogeneity of the 
written word, it is at least superficially surprising that the art ac- 
tually produced after the official ban on religious imagery was 
lifted in the ninth century is as various as it is. For despite the 
pragmatic and often laconic treatment of style and iconography, 
the actual uses of miniatures show considerable latitude. Initial- 
ly, it thus seems significant that the writings-of the eighth- and 
ninth-century church councils and the major proponents of the 
iconophilic cause — John Damascene, Theodore of Studion, 
Nikephoros and, later, Photios — stress the function of images. 
However, the diverse functions of ninth-century miniatures do 
not passively reflect the impact of iconophilic writings; indeed, 
the stated functions of art rarely conform with the actual roles 
miniatures play. Instead, they buttress an intellectual structure 
and thought process that is often implicit in contemporary texts 
rather than explicitly described. It is not, in other words, a ques- 
tion of John or Theodore writing that a miniature should per- 
form the following tasks, followed by a series of miniatures that 
do so, but rather that we find the same preoccupations surfac- 
ing in various media. 

We have seen that an emphasis on function rather than 
elaborate formal presentation or innovative iconographical for- 
mulas is apparent in the Milan Gregory, and we have noted that 
this conforms with general iconophilic prescriptions that art be 
functionally instructive and *made from the purest and most splen- 
did material'.?* We have also seen that Constantinopolitan pro- 
ducts such as the Sacra Parallela, the Khludov Psalter, and 
Paris.gr.510 exhibit a comparable lack of interest in formal or 
iconographic elaboration. I concluded that these manuscripts con- 
centrated on portraying a given subject without distracting 
paraphernalia, and suggested that because the messages that the 
miniatures in all four manuscripts were designed to convey were 


135. Nikephoros, Antirrheticus 2, 348; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 37. 
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often complex, their presentation remained simple and un- 
ambiguous: all emphasize functional imagery of clear purpose. 

A preoccupation with purpose (and appropriate context) af- 
fected art, literary criticism, and ecclesiastical debate in roughly 
equal measure. In the realm of the theology of the image, pur- 
pose became one of the ultimate criteria. As explained by the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council in 787: ‘One should think of the pur- 
pose as well as of the means through which art accomplishes its 
result. If the purpose is piety, the result is acceptable; [if not], 
it is despicable and to be rejected'.?6 In the same paragraph, we 
read ‘The same principle applies to books. If one describes in 
books shameful stories, these books are shameful and to be re- 
jected’.!37 Photios, slightly later, took much the same tack in his 
literary criticism: the correctness of content remained, for him, 
one of the most important factors in assessing the ‘style’ of a 
given author.!38 Concomitantly, Photios may also note that, 
though the literary style is deplorable, the content of a given book 
makes it well worth reading.!?? Photios praised books where ‘the 
author brings the evildoer . . . to pay the penalty . . . [and] shows 
many innocent characters, who are brought into great danger, 
saved repeatedly’ and condemned even works he judged well writ- 
ten for their salacious content — in other words, as Treadgold 
observed, Photios recommended morally edifying books. The 
purpose, as expressed by their content, of the works Photios 
reviewed largely determined whether or not he deemed them ac- 
ceptable.!*! Similarly, a major, if unusual, secular work of the 


136. Mansi XIII, 241D; trans. Sahas 76. The iconophiles here followed John 
Chrysostom; for discussion, and comparison of Chrysostom's views with those of 
Nikephoros, see Travis (note 39 above) 46-8. 

137. Mansi XIII, 241C; trans. Sahas 76. 

138. See G. Kustas, ‘The Literacy Criticism of Photios, A Christian Definition of 
Style’, Hellenika 17 (1962) 132-69, esp. 152. 

139. See, for example, his comments on Maximus the Confessor in ‘codices’ 192-5 
of the Bibliotheka: Photius Bibliothèque III, ed. R. Henry (Paris 1962) 74-89, esp. 
80-81. 

140. Quotation from ‘Codex’ 166, ed. Henry II (1960) 149. See Treadgold (note 
133 above) 101-102. 

141. He also made this point in formal ekphrasis, when he lauded an image of the 
Virgin for *having mingled the bloom of colours with religious truth . . . bearing, 
so to speak, a complete and perfect image of piety’ (Homily 17,4, ed. Laourdas 168; 
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period, the Parastaseis, displayed little interest in the style of the 
statues it described, concentrating instead on their content, 
material value, and effect on the beholder.!*? 

Further, as we have seen, the 787 Council took earlier 
iconoclastic councils to task for distorting the purpose of the 
Church Fathers by quoting them out of context: the same text 
can be interpreted either correctly or incorrectly. It follows that 
the same image can be either acceptable or despicable, depend- 
ing on its purpose. As expressed by John of Damascus: ‘He... 
who condemned the golden calf, now makes a bronze serpent 
. . . for a good purpose. . . to prefigure the truth'.!? Intention 
also counts: ‘But concerning this business of images, we must 
search for the truth, and the intention of those who make them. 
If it is really and truly for the glory of God. . . then accept them 
with due honour’.!“ Such attitudes put a premium on purpose 
and function, while leaving style and the configuration of the sub- 
ject matter somewhat in limbo.!* One senses that the ‘beauty’ 
of an image relied not on its formal presentation but on its con- 
tent and inherent significance. Certainly, the role of the painter 
was downplayed, as is clear from the 787 Council's dictum ‘the 
idea . . . and the tradition are [the Fathers'], not the painter's, 
only the art is of the painter’.! Formally, this art is doomed 


trans. Mango, Homilies [note 45 above} 292): the image is ‘correct’ because it con- 
veys Christian truth. 

142. Cameron and Herrin (note 9 above) 46, 52-3. 

143. John of Damascus (quoting Severianus), Against those who attack Divine Images 
1,58 (2 11,54, III,52), ed. Kotter 160. 

144. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images, ed. Kotter 58. 
Photios makes a similar assertion about literature: *For it is thy wont to look not 
at the deficiencies but at the intention, and to make that the standard of the gift'. 
Homily 17,7, ed. Laourdes 172; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 296. 

145. See also the discussion of material in section 3.1 below, and of iconography 
in section 2 above. 

146. Mansi XIII, 252C; trans. Sahas 84. Cf. Cormack, Painting after Iconoclasm 
(note 1 above) 155, 157, 162. Painters had also been roundly condemned by the 
iconoclasts: Mansi XIII, 248E; trans. Sahas 81, Mango, Art (note 40 above) 166. 
Travis' assessment (note 39 above, 44-5) of Nikephoros' comments on the role of 
the artist is, in my opinion, misleading: Nikephoros hardly describes a 'strikingly re- 
fined artistic sensibility’, nor does he insist that an artist be skilled, and open to ‘esoteric 
inspiration'. Instead, Nikephoros emphasizes (as did others before and after him) 
that the material used for art reflects the glory of the subject, that images are the 
equivalent of texts, and that the painter's inspiration comes from God. 
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to fail, for ‘the beauty of divinity cannot be pictured with beautiful 
forms nor bold colours . . . therefore human forms are what 
painters transfer',!^' and ‘the icon is also a dark glass, fashioned 
according to [our] limitations'.!^ Even such maligned art, when 
successful, is often attributed to God: ‘a divine power superior 
to our own has formed its beauty',!? and ‘the art of painting 

. is a reflection of inspiration from above’.!® As we have 
already seen, the skill of a painter, as expressed through stylistic 
elaboration and formal balance, carried little importance in the 
five manuscripts with which we have been concerned, and was 
not uppermost in the minds of theologians either. Indeed, it could 
not have been, for if the inspiration came from the artist rather 
than from God, the result would have been an idol, not an icon. 
I am inclined to doubt that overt fear of idolatry directly resulted 
in the pragmatic aproach to style and iconography discussed 
above, but, like the emphasis on tradition, the texts cited above 
indicate a conservative approach to art. 

Yet, beyond and despite the simple stress on functional and 
spare images that convey their content clearly, the actual roles 
that art played during the second half of the ninth century were 
as often innovative as they were conservative. The dichotomy be- 
tween new and old uses of art is presumably more apparent to 
us than it was to the Byzantines, perhaps because old uses now 
served to buttress revived or new cultural goals. For example, 
the functions of imagery listed by numerous iconophile writers, 
and particularly John of Damascus, rarely deviate from earlier 
theory, but the actual roles images played often differed, either 
subtly or blatantly, from previous usage. 


147. John of Damascus (quoting Gregory of Nyssa), Against those who attack Divine 
Images 1,50 (— 11,46), ed. Kotter 154. 

148. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images II,5, ed. Kotter 72. 

149. Photios, Homily 10,3, ed. Laourdas 100; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 
185. This is related to the widespread concept of *God, the creator and craftsman 
of all things’ (quotation from Nikephoros, Antirrheticus 1, 225; trans. Travis [note 
39 above| 44). 

150. Photios, Homily, 17,2, ed. Laourdas 167; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 
above) 290. 
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3.1 Functions of images defined 


The numerous specific functions attributed to images by Byzan- 
tines of the eighth and ninth century fall into three broad groups: 
remembrance and honour, intercession, and instruction. 

Honorific or commemorative imagery, among the oldest of all 
the forms of art, was certainly not ignored in the ninth century. 
The Khludov Psalter opens with an elaborately framed portrait 
of David commemorating his authorship of the psalms; the Paris 
Gregory honours Christ and members of the imperial family in 
its frontispiece sequence; and in the Milan Homilies, as noted 
earlier, most sermons open with miniatures — multiple author 
portraits — of Gregory preaching.!?! Broadly speaking, nearly 
all religious art can be defined as honorific or commemorative, 
which may be one reason that these functions were repeatedly 
discussed by the iconophiles. Their thoughts were well elucidated 
by John of Damascus: ‘The sixth kind of image is made for the 
remembrance of past events, such as miracles or good deeds, in 
order that glory, honour and eternal memory may be given to 
those who have struggled valiantly'.!? The concept of imagery 
for the perpetuation of memory and as a reminder of historical 
presence was particularly stressed. As so often, iconophile polemic 
cited St Basil to authorize the use of images as memorials. John 
of Damascus quoted Basil's sermon on the martyr Gordios *when 
we have his memory before our eyes it will always remain fresh', 
and commented ‘obviously sermons and images are the best means 
of keeping it fresh'.!? This function of art was closely akin to 
the use of imperial imagery (which, of course, continued during 
Iconoclasm), a point made implicitly by John of Damascus: ‘The 
image is a hymn of triumph, a manifestation, a memorial inscribed 


151. Shepkina (note 23 above) fol. 1v; Omont (note 21 above) pls. XV, XVI, XIX: 
Grabar, Miniatures (note 17 above) pls. 1I, VI, IX, XII, passim. 

152. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images III,23, ed. Kotter 
129; see also, in general, 1,19 (ed. Kotter 94). On the same theme: ‘accept [icons] 
with due honour’ (11,10, ed. Kotter 99); ‘remembrance is accomplished through ser- 
mons and images’ (1,38 [=I1,34], ed. Kotter 149). 

153. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,40-41 (=II,36-7), 
ed. Kotter 150. 
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for those who have fought and conquered’.'*4 Presumably in an 
attempt to cast doubt on the logic (and orthodoxy) of the 
iconoclasts’ refusal to permit religious figures to be com- 
memorated while allowing honorific secular art, the Council of 
787 frequently referred to these roles on its rebuttal of Constan- 
tine V and the 754 Council: 'true worshippers ... have 
iconographic representations only as a means of explanation and 
remembrance'.!55 Earlier, the Council noted that all who viewed 
images of Christ, the Theotokos, angels, and saints ‘are sanc- 
tified, and they set their minds to the remembrance of them’ .!56 
For, ‘looking at their sufferings, we come to remember their 
bravery and their life inspired by God'.? In sum: ‘Things which 
have already taken place are remembered by means of images, 
whether for the purpose of inspiring wonder, or honour, or shame, 
or to encourage those who look upon them to practice good and 
avoid evil’. 158 

The functions of intercession and salvation were often linked 
with other roles art was held to play, perhaps because they were 
such crucial parts. The salvatory role of imagery relates to the 
redemptive value of the incarnation, as pointed out by the Council 
of 787: ‘Which of the divine Fathers has declared that the art 
of the painters is incompatible with this very crucial doctrine of 
our salvation, that is, the dispensation of Christ?’!5? John of 
Damascus said much the same thing: ‘I saw the human shape 
of God and my soul found its salvation'.!8 He explained: 
*images are a source of profit, help, and salvation for us all, since 


154. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 11,11, ed. Kotter 102. 

155. Mansi XIII, 277A; trans. Sahas 104. 

156. Mansi XIII, 249D-E; trans. Sahas 83. 

157. Mansi XIII, 348C-D; trans. Sahas 163. As noted above, this aspect affected 
Byzantine perception strongly. 

158. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,13, ed. Kotter 
86. On the latter point, imagery to encourage imitation, see below; and on the emo- 
tional impact of imagery implied in the first clause, see above. 

159. Mansi XIII, 241A; trans. Sahas 76. 

160. Against those who attack Divine Images 1,22, ed. Kotter 111. See also, from 
the 787 Council: ‘they see the venerable icon of Christ or of the holy Theotokos . . . 
[they] are sanctified, and they set their mind to the remembrance of them'. Mansi 
XIII, 249E; trans. Sahas 83. 
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they make things so obviously manifest, enabling us to perceive 
hidden things'.!6! 

Intercession, too, was often linked with other functions, 
especially commemoration and honour. As Nikephoros wrote, 
‘it follows, indeed, that their images |angels'| are honourable and 
holy. We offer the proper honour to them and entreat their sacred 
intercessions’.'® He further credited art with ‘acknowledging 
memory and entreating intercessions'.!? Most important was 
the connection between intercession and salvation: ‘But before 
our eyes stands motionless the Virgin carrying the creator in her 
arms as an infant, depicted in painting as she is in writings and 
visions, an intercessor for our salvation’ .!'* The intercessory 
power of images was, in fact, one of their strongest drawing cards, 
and references to it are multiple, appearing even in the laconic 
Synodikon Vetus.!® As intercessors, images were called upon 
for protection,!® and cited for their ability to terrify demons, !€ 
their efficacy at which is attested by miracles.!® 

The great intercessory power attributed to religious art was, 
perhaps, a prime reason for its downfall under the iconoclastic 
emperors. Brown, buttressed by Rouan, argued that it was the 
ability of ‘holy men’ to intercede with God on behalf of the 
populace and thus divert power from the emperor and the cen- 
tralized state to the individual that lead to their persecution dur- 
ing Iconoclasm.!® It is curious that icons, elevated in the late 
sixth and early seventh century as a focus of cultural integra- 


161. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images III,17, ed. Kotter 
126. 

162. Nikephoros, Antirrheticus 2, 353; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 32. 

163. Logos 589; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 104. 

164. Photios, Homily 17,6, ed. Laourdas 171; trans. Mango Homilies (note 45 above) 
295. 

165. Synodikon Vetus 150: J. Duffy and J. Parker, eds., The Synodikon Vetus (CFHB 
XV, Washington 1979) 124. 

166. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I,24, 36 ( = 11,32), 
42 (=11,43), ed. Kotter 115, 147, 152. 

167. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images II,11, 17, ed. Kotter 
102, 115. 

168. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,56 (= 11,52), 
58, 61-4 (—11,57-9, 67), 111,135, ed. Kotter 157, 161-2, 165-6, 198-9. 

169. P. Brown, ‘A Dark-Age Crisis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy’, EHR 
346 (1973) 12-13, 33; Rouan (note 8 above) 432. 
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tion,!” became, in the eighth century, denigrated as part of a 
program of centralized unification. Yet Byzantine perception of 
imagery seems to have become increasingly individualised and 
private precisely during the later seventh and eighth centuries, !"! 
and icons could perform the same intermediary (and extra- 
imperial) role in which Brown casts the ‘holy man’: they chan- 
neled private, individual responses directly to God and thus 
bypassed centralized control. This, presumably, supplies at least 
a partial explanation of Constantine V's vehement denial of the 
power of images to intercede with God.!” But by insisting that 
the intercessory power of images remained intact, the iconophiles 
were not only legislating against the submergence of the church 
into the centralized state.!? Shifts in the structure of Byzantine 
perception, which predicated an increasingly emotional response 
to and intimate relationship with imagery, would seem to have 
made championship of art's intercessory powers almost com- 
pulsory for those who admitted religious imagery at all. 

As with commemorative pictures, virtually all religious art can 
be defined as instructive or explanatory imagery. Even so, overtly 
didactic and polemical miniatures appear to have been singular- 
ly popular in the ninth century. The anti-iconoclastic scenes in 
the Khludov and Pantokrator Psalters are probably the most 
famous examples of this form (fig. 5),^ but both manuscripts 


170. A. Cameron, 'Images of Authority: Élites and Icons in Late Sixth-Century 
Byzantium', Past and Present 84 (August 1979) 3-35; reprinted in eadem, Continuity 
and Change in Sixth-Century Byzantium (London 1981) XVIII. 

171. Brubaker, Perception (note 4 above). 

172. S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V with par- 
ticular attention to the Oriental Sources (CSCO 384 Subsidia 52, Louvain 1977) 147-51; 
cf. J. Wortley, 'Iconoclasm and Leipsanoclasm: Leo III, Constantine V and the Relics', 
BF 8 (1982) 253-79. I wonder whether increased contact and competition with Islam, 
which always denied the intercessory power of images (and hence had no genuine 
need for religious art), affected Constantine's arguments. For the Islamic material, 
see O. Grabar, ‘Islam and Iconoclasm’, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin, eds., Iconoclasm 
(Birmingham 1977) 45-52. 

173. Though this was certainly a major plaint of iconophile authors: see Alexander, 
Religious Persecution (note 100 above) 259-62; Schónborn (note 36 above) 149-50, 
186-91. 

174. See the classic trio I. Ševčenko, ‘The Anti-Iconoclastic Poem in the Pantocrator 
Psalter’, A. Grabar, ‘Quelques notes sur les psautiers illustrés byzantins du IXe siècle’, 
and S. Dufrenne, ‘Une illustration ‘historique’ inconnue du Psautier du Mont-Athos, 
Pantocrator 61', all in Cahiers archéologiques 15 (1965) 39-60, 61-82, 83-95. 
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are rife with polemical pictures. The visual commentaries pro- 
vided by the miniatures in the Khludov Psalter are usually 
elucidated by concise inscriptions; following Corrigan's careful 
interpretation, we may now identify most of the ninth-century 
additions to the basic core of psalter picture as anti-heretical 
polemic, directed against the Jews and Muslims as well as 
iconoclasts.!? Most miniatures in the Paris Gregory are equal- 
ly exegetical. Though their focus is far broader than that of the 
Psalter, more than half of the Paris images display no overt con- 
nection with the sermon texts they accompany, providing instead 
a pictorial exegesis of particular relevance to Basil's court and 
Photios’ patriarchate. $6 Many images in the Sacra Parallela and 
the Milan Gregory also seem to signify more than meets the eye, 
a point to which I shall return. Even without the evidence of the 
latter two books, however, the Khludov Psalter and the Paris 
Homilies suffice to demonstrate the strength of didactic imagery 
and its offshoot, exegetical art, in the second half of the ninth 
century. 

If, however, we try to ‘explain’ this efflorescence of polemical 
imagery by searching for information on didactic or exegetical 
art in iconophilic treatises, we are met with a loud silence. 
Polemical tracts and anti-heretical broadsheets abound, but 
nowhere, to the best of my knowledge, is exegesis enumerated 
as a function of art." When we turn to the iconophilic treatises, 
we find instead three quite different means by which art is held 
to be instructive or explanatory: as a material aid to understan- 
ding immaterial concepts, as a model for imitation, and for 
teaching. 

John of Damascus quoted Dionysios the Areopagite's *we are 
led to the perception of God and his majesty by visible images’ 
to defend his position that art is a material aid leading to the 
understanding of immaterial concepts."? Elsewhere, John ex- 


175. Corrigan's discussion, now available in her Ph.D. dissertation (note 24 above), 
will be greatly expanded in her forthcoming book. 

176. Brubaker, Politics (note 14 above); and my forthcoming Art after Iconoclasm. 

177. Discussion of typologies comes closest to this function. See John of Damascus, 
Against those who attack Divine Images I, 12, 11,20, I11,22, 36, ed. Kotter 86, 119-20, 
129, 140. Again, this topic is treated more fully in my forthcoming book. 

178. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I,30-31 (=II,26-7), 
ed. Kotter 144-5. 
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pressed this idea more forcefully in his own words: ‘It is impossible 
for us to think immaterial things unless we can envision analogous 
shapes'.!? He added, ‘the mind which is determined to ignore 
corporeal things will find itself weakened and frustrated’.!®° 
Nikephoros made the same point,!®! and this is clearly a prime 
argument not only for the instructive power of art but against 
iconoclastic ideas that divinity should not be pictured. Such em- 
phasis on corporeal reality is not surprising from the iconophiles 
since they, after all, promoted the material objects despised by 
their opposition. 

Interest in physical presence segued into interest in material 
itself easily, and it was apparently so commonplace to associate 
material value with spiritual worth that Photios, in a sermon 
dedicating an image of the Virgin at Hagia Sophia, could toss 
off ‘gold . . . and precious stones, all begotten of the earth and 
by human custom adorning what is precious’ without feeling the 
slightest need to elaborate.!8* The physical properties of material 
had been increasingly noted from late antiquity onward and had 
gradually acquired almost a life of their own. As Onians observed, 
variagated marble revetments, intricately cut and matched, had 
become popular enough by the early sixth century that special 
job descriptions for marble workers who could make them were 
devised.!83 The popularity of such revetments went hand in hand 
with scrutiny intense enough to perceive representational imagery 
in the abstract patterns of the marble veins. From this, Onians 


179. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images III,21, ed. Kotter 
128; cf. 1,11, ed. Kotter 84-5. 

180. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I,11, ed. Kotter 
85; cf. IIJ,21, ed. Kotter 129. 

181. In, among other places, the course of a discussion on the superiority of sight 
in his Apologeticus Maior 62, PG 100:748D-749B. Along the same lines, he observed 
that ‘through the icons, the knowledge of the archetype draws near to us’ (Logos 
749; trans. Travis [note 39 above] 49), and 'for the knowledge of the primary form 
(archetype) is obtained through the figure (image)' (Antirrheticus 1,30; trans. 
Alexander, Nicephorus [note 34 above] 200). 

182. Homily 17,5, ed. Laourdas 169-70; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 
293. Photios, speaking to the Virgin, compares the gold and stones unfavorably with 
the faith, *purer than all gold', brought by his congregation. 

183. J. Onians, ‘Abstraction and Imagination in Late Antiquity’, Art History 3 (1980) 
10. 
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has argued for the late antique viewer's ability to see more, to 
read as mimetic what we read as non-representational.!84 I 
would only add that all this also indicates interest in, and 
awareness of, the material aspects of art. The physical material 
(and its value) was an integral part of the object it composed, 
as worthy of note as — and often indistinguishable from — the 
subject matter or the effect the work had on the viewer. Ap- 
pearance was not only vitally important, but elicited a more direct 
and physical response that twentieth-century mentalities are ac- 
customed to when dealing with art.'® In a sense, one might 
argue that descriptions of material took the place of descriptions 
of style. In their descriptions of the ancient statuary of Constan- 
tinople, for example, the authors of the eighth-century Parastaseis 
often ‘focus on the value of the material in question',96 eschew- 
ing stylistic description to concentrate on the material and the 
subject matter (as well as the effect of the object on the viewer) 
of a given work.!?? Tacit, conventional recognition of the 
significance of the physical properties of a work of art, and the 
subsequent realization of the indissolubility of material, content 
and object, may underlie John of Damascus' and Nikephoros' 
equal emphasis on the value of material witnesses to immaterial 
concepts — certainly this understanding accounted for 
Nikephoros' approval of images that, to imitate the splendor of 
their prototypes, were *made from the purest and most splendid 
material’.!88 Elsewhere, Nikephoros praised artists who used 
*the brighter materials and the clearer colors, which flower the 
appearance [of the prototype] to the utmost, and are artistically 
appealing and give glory to it’.!8? Material splendour enhances 


184. Ibid. 1-23. 

185. Panofsky's definition of iconology, for example, standard in the field, ignores 
the physical properties of art almost entirely: Studies in Iconology (Oxford 1939) esp. 
chapter I, part 1. For further comments on the importance of appearance, see below 
and Rouan (note 8 above) 425-36. 

186. Cameron and Herrin (note 9 above) 37 note 96. 

187. Ibid. 51-3. 

188. Logos 772; Antirrheticus 2,353; cf. Travis (note 39 above) 37. See also John 
of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images III,120, 138, ed. Kotter 193, 
200, whose protestations to the contrary demonstrate that the equation of material 
value and spiritual worth was all too well known to the author. 

189. Logos 725; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 44. 
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immaterial glory — a concept that illuminates the profusion of 
gold in the Sacra Parallela and the Milan Gregory.!?? 

As we have seen, John of Damascus also promoted images ‘to 
encourage those who look upon them to practice good and avoid 
evil'. He clarified his thesis that art provided a model for imita- 
tion shortly thereafter: ‘shall we not make forms and images of 
things which are visible and perceptible to us, that we may 
remember them, and so be moved to imitate them?'.1?! Imita- 
tion of earlier, sanctified figures obviously relates closely to the 
veneration of tradition and the authority of the past discussed 
in the preceding section. It is therefore not particularly surpris- 
ing that iconoclasts as well as iconophiles jumped on its band- 
wagon. One of only two definitions of ‘images’ that the iconoclasts 
accepted was, in fact, the imitation of the virtues of saints (the 
other was the eucharist).!9* Predictably, Nikephoros countered 
this definition, and argued that virtues are secondary actions of 
the (primary) bodies of saints. In other words, virtue cannot exist 
without a person to enact it. Nikephoros proposed that virtues 
expose capabilities, but their forms revealed the saints themselves 
and were thereby more worthy of honour.!?? The critical distinc- 
tion, then, is between imitation of a life known through written 
and oral tradition (the iconoclastic position) and imitation of a 
life known through both words and images (the iconophile posi- 
tion). The significance of this difference is clarified by the 
iconophile's arguments in favor of using art to teach. 

As usual, John of Damascus provided one of the most down- 
to-earth expressions of the iconophile's arguments in favour of 
a teaching function for art: ‘Shall we not then record with images 
the saving passion and miracles of Christ our God, so that when 
my son asks me, ‘‘What is this?’’ I may say that God the Word 


190. Parenthetically, since good and evil figures alike merit gold in both manuscripts, 
it is the sanctity of the whole book (the manuscript as an object) rather than individual 
persons that the gold is intended to reveal. 

191. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,31 (11,27), 
ed. Kotter 145. 

192. M.V. Anastos, ‘The Ethical Theory of Images formulated by the Iconoclasts 
in 754 and 815’, DOP 8 (1954) 151-60 remains the clearest exposition of this position. 

193. On Nikephoros’ points, see Alexander, Iconoclastic Council (note 38 above) 49. 
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became man’.!*4 The Seventh Ecumenical Council, less personal- 
ly, described and praised ‘the images placed inside the churches 
. . . for the purpose of teaching and. . . to accentuate the mystery 
of our salvation’.!95 This same Council, somewhat defensively, 
also defended ‘iconographic representations only as a means of 
explanation and remembrance’! and ‘for the purpose . . . of 
reminding us of the gospel and explaining its story'.?" Even 
after the restoration of Orthodoxy, Photios continued to remind 
his audience that imagery displayed ‘the invincible power of piety 
. .. transmitted as a forceful lesson to posterity’.!%8 

This concept leads inevitably to the old idea of imagery as a 
text for the illiterate: ‘What the book is to the literate, the image 
is to the illiterate’.!99 This is a somewhat facile justification for 
religious imagery, for without knowledge of the narrative behind 
the pictures the uninitiated could scarcely understand the 
significance of most Byzantine art. As Kessler has observed, 
images were the texts of the unlettered only in the sense that they 
‘made permanent what was transitory in oral reading and, by their 
presence . . . authorized an interpretation’; they were to ‘recall 
to mind or verify what was already known’.?” The iconophiles’ 
insistence that art functioned as a book for the illiterate betrays, 
once again, their strong debt to tradition, to past arguments. This 
interpretation, which essentially places art in the role of authen- 
ticating religious history, also allows pictures to function as visual 
reminders of continuity with the past, to cement the status quo, 
and to promote stability. To the Byzantines, ait was far from 


194, John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I,18, ed. Kotter 94. 

195. Mansi XIII, 241A; trans. Sahas 75. 

196. Mansi XIII, 277A; trans. Sahas 104. 

197. Mansi XIII, 288C; trans. Sahas 113. 

198. Homily 17,1, ed. Laourdas 164; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 286-7. 

199. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,17, ed. Kotter 
93, and also II,10, ed. Kotter 99: ‘accept [icons] with due honour, as images, remem- 
brances, likenesses and books for the illiterate'; on Nikephoros, see Travis (note 39 
above) 48. For earlier expressions of this thesis, which ultimately stems from pagan 
ideas that images were appropriate for simple people, see H.L. Kessler, ‘Pictorial 
Narrative and Church Mission in Sixth-Century Gaul', Studies in History of Art 16 
(1985) 75-6, and idem, ‘Pictures as Scripture in Fifth-Century Churches’, Studia 
Artium, Orientalis et Occidentalis 2/1 (1985) 18-20, 27-8. 

200. Pictorial Narrative (note 199 above) 86. 
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voiceless: ‘What more conspicuous proof do we need that im- 
ages are the books of the illiterate, the never silent heralds of the 
honour due to saints, teaching without words those who gaze upon 
them, and sanctifying the sense of sight? 7?! 


4. The relationship between images, texts, and speech 


The tacit equation of texts and images that surfaces in these 
arguments was an old one,?? and most iconophiles expressed it 
more directly in other contexts. Nikephoros, for example, noted 
that ‘through calligraphic genius the teachings of divine history 
appear to us. . . by the excellence of painting, those same things 
are shown to us’, used the terms painting and writing 
synonymously,” and argued that only the scriptural written ac- 


201. John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 1,47 (— 11,43), 
ed. Kotter 151. 

202. The idea goes back at least to the fourth century: ‘Both painters of words and 
painters of pictures illustrate valour in battle; the former by the art of rhetoric, the 
latter by clever use of the brush, and both encourage everyone to be brave. A spoken 
account edifies the ear, while a silent picture induces imitation'. Basil, quoted by John 
of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images I,46, ed. Kotter 151. John 
commented on another, similar passage from Basil elsewhere (1,32 [ 2 11,28, III,44], 
ed. Kotter 145), as did the 787 Council: Mansi XIII, 277B-C; trans. Sahas 104. For 
additional examples, see Kessler, Pictorial Narrative (note 199 above) 84-7 and, for 
the sixth century, L. Barnard, ‘The Theology of Images’, in A. Bryer and J. Herrin, 
eds., Iconoclasm (Birmingham 1977) 11,13. Metaphorical equations appeared early 
also, as in Chrysostom’s ‘Melchizedek is used as an image in the scriptures in the 
same way as a silhouette is an outline for a portrait’, also quoted by John of Damascus, 
Against those who attack Divine Images 1,53 (— 11,49, III,51), ed. Kotter 155. 

203. Apologeticus Maior, PG 100:748; trans. Travis (note 39 above) 45. Similarly, 
John of Damascus wrote: ‘For just as words edify the ear, so also the image stimulates 
the eye' in Against those who attack Divine Images I,17 and see also III,12, ed. Kotter 
93, 123. Further, from the 787 Council: ‘by reading, and also by seeing the reproduction 
of a painting, we learn the same thing . . . in agreement we say with the words of 
the Psalms, As we have heard, so have we also seen [Ps 47:81]’. Mansi XIII, 
220E-221A, cf. 232C (‘That which the narrative declares in writing is the same as 
that which the image does [in colours]|?), 280A; trans. Sahas 61, 69, 105. Correspond- 
ingly, the Council countered invectives against painting by noting the illogic of con- 
demning painters but not scribes: Mansi XIII, 249A; trans. Sahas 82. 

204. See Travis (note 39 above) 55, 60 riotes 63 and 68. This is not at all uncom- 
mon, as both were denoted by the Greek word 'graphe'. Naturally, Nikephoros con- 
demned the iconoclastic practice of interchanging the terms writing, painting and cir- 
cumscribing, on which see Travis 54. See also the 787 Council (Mansi XIII, 304A; 
trans. Sahas 125-6), and John of Damascus, Against those who attack Divine Images 
111,23, ed. Kotter 130: ‘images are of two kinds: either they are words written in books 
. . . or else they are material images’. 
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count and pictorial impressions represent ‘what is factually 
true’.205 

Not only, then, did the iconophiles and their predecessors see 
images as a text substitute for illiterates, they also treated pic- 
tures as if they were words on a more general level. There are 
numerous references to the fact that painting fulfills the purpose 
of writing. John of Damascus observed that ‘images and sermons 
serve the same purpose’,2 and, in a famous letter, the emperors 
Michael II and Theophilos wrote to Louis and the Pious that they 
‘allowed those images that had been placed higher up to remain 
in place, so that painting might fulfil the purpose of writing’ 2% 
The two media are so closely interrelated that, according to 
Nikephoros, anyone ‘who accepts the written account will 
necessarily accept the picture as well’.2°8 Photios later continued 
in this same vein: ‘Does a man hate the teaching by means of 
pictures? Then how could he not have previously rejected and 
hated the message of the Gospels?’ 

The specific relationship between images, speech, and texts thus 
became a significant issue of debate during Iconoclasm. 
Iconoclasts such as John the Grammarian stressed the primacy 
of writing over sight,?!? while the iconophiles found images 


205. Antirrheticus 3, PG 100:381, 384; trans. and commentary Travis (note 39 above) 
48. 

206. Against those who attack Divine Images 1,45 ( 2 11,41), ed. Kotter 151. Again, 
this is an old concept: according to Gregory of Nyssa, for example, the icon is ‘silent 
scripture that speaks from the wall', PG 46:737C-740A. John of Damascus also quoted 
the seventh-century Leo of Neopolis ‘the images of the saints . . . are not our gods, 
but are like books which lie open in the churches in the sight of all', in Against those 
who attack Divine Images 1,56 ( 2 11,52), ed. Kotter 159. The theme runs throughout 
the 787 Council: Mansi XIII, 269B ('The representation of scenes in colour follows 
the narrative of the gospel, and the narrative of the gospel follows the narrative of 
the painting"), 280A, 312A (citing Theodotos of Ankara's argument that writings 
are ‘animate icons’), 348C-D; trans. Sahas 98, 105, 132, 163. Cf. section 3 above, 
where the purpose and function of imagery and literature is compared. 

207. Letter of 824 from Michael II and Theophilos to Louis the Pious, trans. Mango, 
Art (note 40 above) 158. 

208. Antirrheticus 3, PG 100:380; trans. Mango, Art (note 40 above) 176. 

209. Homily 17,5, ed. Laourdas 170; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 293-4; 
or, later in the same sermon: ‘if he treats either one with reverance or with contempt, 
he necessarily bestows the same on the other' (Homily 17,6, ed. Laourdas 171; trans. 
Mango, Homilies [note 45 above] 295). 

210. J. Gouillard, ‘Fragments inédits d'un antirrhétique de Jean le Grammarien’, 
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either equal to, as we have seen, or more powerful than speech 
or texts. Superiority of visual over written witnesses was implied 
early by Cappadocian Fathers such as Saint Basil?! and 
reiterated by, among others, Nikephoros and Photios. Nikephoros 
argued that ‘we all know that sight is the most honoured and 
necessary of the senses and it may allow apprehension of what 
falls under perception more distinctly and sharply (than hear- 
ing)’.2!2 The former patriarch noted that while speech can be 
distorted, visual representations remain clear and distinct; images, 
therefore, are the more trustworthy documents.2? Photios, who 
drew extensively on earlier discussions, presented an impassioned 
plea for the primacy of sight in 867: ‘Martyrs have suffered. . . 
and their memory is contained in books. These deeds they are 
also seen performing in pictures, and painting presents the martyr- 
dom of those blessed men more vividly to our knowledge... 
These things are conveyed both by stories and by pictures, but 
it is the spectators rather than the hearers who are drawn to emula- 
tion... the comprehension that comes about through sight is 
shown to be far superior’ .?^ Later in the same sermon Photios 
continued: ‘indeed much greater is the power of sight . . . it sends 
the essence of the thing seen on to the mind, letting it be con- 
veyed from there to the memory for the concentration of unfail- 
ing knowledge. Has the mind seen? Has it grasped? Has it visua- 
lized? Then it has effortlessly transmitted the forms to the 
memory? .?!5 

The conjunction of this ninth-century belief in the primacy of 
sight with an equally strong contemporary concern with authen- 


REB 24 (1966) 176. The Libri Carolini made the same point: S. Gero, ‘The Libri 
Carolini and the Image Controversy’, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 18 (1973) 
15. Cf. Alexander, Jconoclastic Council (note 38 above) 54 note 21. 

211. As noted by iconophiles: e.g. John of Damascus, Against those who attack 
Divine Images 1,34 (— 11,30, III,46), ed. Kotter 146. For other early examples, see 
Kessler, Pictorial Narrative (note 199 above) 84-5. 

212. Refutatio; trans. Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 211. Cf. idem, 
Iconoclastic Council (note 38 above) 49. It is interesting that Nicephoros here described 
the texts as ‘heard’ rather than ‘seen’. For a similar distinction in the Latin West, 
see Camille (note 16 above). 

213. Antirrheticus 3, PG 100:381, 384; commentary in Travis (note 39 above) 48. 

214. Homily 17,5, ed. Laourdas 170; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 294. 

215. Homily 17,5, ed. Laourdas 170; trans. Mango, Hornilies (note 45 above) 294. 
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ticity helps to explain the growing consensus that images con- 
firmed the historical truth of a text. That a picture could take 
on the function and purpose of a ‘seal of authenticity’ is clear 
from a number of preserved passages. John of Damascus quoted 
Maximus the Confessor’s ‘they touched these (images) with their 
hands, in confirmation of what had been said' .?!9 Theodore of 
Studion wrote that ‘the true argument that Christ is a man is that 
he can be pictured" .? Photios noted: ‘Christ came to us in the 
flesh. This is seen and confirmed and proclaimed in pictures, the 
teaching made manifest by means of personal eyewitness and im- 
pelling the spectators to unhesitating assent'.?!8 

Images, in other words, authenticate reality: what we see 
validates what we read or hear. Thirty years ago, Alexander briefly 
noted this line of argument in the writings of Nikephoros and 
John of Damascus; he traced it to Aristotle, and saw in it an 
example of ‘the scholastic type of reasoning’ he felt characteriz- 
ed the last phase of the iconoclastic debate.?!? Aristotelian in 
ultimate inspiration they may well be, but the references to the 
primacy of sight cannot all be explained away as scholastic exer- 
cises; their sheer numbers and the diversity of range and level 
provided by the texts argues that this conceit was deeply ingrained 
in ninth-century Byzantine culture.?? Miniatures show us just 
how deeply ingrained it was. 

The Sacra Parallela includes dozens of isolated portraits of the 
biblical and patristic authors cited by John of Damascus. Many 
of these figures literally point to their own words (fig. 10), and 
many others even still hold their pens, as if they had actually just 
written the passages quoted by John (fig. 11). Similar pointing 
figures appear elsewhere only in the Milan Gregory (fig. 2); the 
writing figures are unique to the Sacra Parallela. Why? The Sacra 
Parallela is, we have seen, a florilegium, a compilation of quota- 


216. Against those who attack holy images 11,65, ed. Kotter 164. For earlier examples 
and discussions, see Kessler, Pictorial Narrative (note 199 above) 86-7 and idem, 
Pictures as Scripture (note 199 above) 17. 

217. Epistles 2,64, PG 99:1285A. 

218. Homily 17,5, ed. Laourdas 170; trans. Mango, Homilies (note 45 above) 293. 

219. Nicephorus (note 34 above) 211-12. 

220. The impact of the media, and especially advertising, suggests that this is again 
true today; see below. 
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tions; the type of text designed to counter the problems with 
forgeries discussed above. The accuracy of the quotations was 
essential, and the images, quite directly, provide a ‘seal of authen- 
ticity'. These pointing and writing figures are confirming that they 
actually wrote that which is attributed to them; they guarantee 
the legitimacy of the text.??! 

In the Milan manuscript, too, the pointing figures accompany 
excerpts from their writings and, again, they are there to con- 
firm the correctness of the quotations. I suspect as well that the 
same reasoning lies behind the monotonous succession of 
preaching portraits in the Milan Gregory (fig. 3). These pictures, 
which show Gregory delivering his sermon (the first words of 
which are written on the scroll he holds) ‘prove’ that Gregory, 
himself, gave these sermons in the form presented here.22? 

The poitraits in the Milan Gregory and the Sacra Parallela ex- 
emplify the symbiotic relationship between words and images in 
ninth-century Byzantium: the pictures need the texts, the texts 
need the pictures. In this same vein, miniatures also verified in- 
terpretations of texts, or even provided autonomous visual com- 
mentaries on them. This is very clear in the Khudlov Psalter, 
because text and image often reinforce each other. Perhaps 
because the psalms hardly need verification, the author portrait 
(usually of David) placed beside many images accompanies a cap- 
tion that explains the relationship between psalm verses and their 
illustration.?? These images no longer verify the text per se; in- 
stead, as Corrigan observed, they verify a particular interpreta- 
tion of that text.” The miniature accompanying psalm 7:6b 
(awake, o Lord my God, according to the decree which thou 
didst command’), for example, shows David bowing before a 
tomb above two sleeping soldiers (fig. 6). This can only be Christ's 


221. K. Corrigan, in a paper on the marginal psalters delivered at the Eleventh An- 
nual Byzantine Studies Conference (Toronto 1985), first suggested that the medallion 
portraits in the Sacra Parallela and Milan Gregory performed this role. 

222. The use of a scroll in the portraits is also probably significant, indicating that 
Gregory gave these sermons long ago: his words are sanctified by tradition. 

223. In a sense, this idea was anticipated in the sixth-century Rossano Gospels, where 
Old Testament figures hold scrolls bearing their prophetic words that forecast the 
New Testament scene about them. 

224. Corrigan has dealt with this issue in papers delivered at numerous conferences; 
an expansion of the thesis will appear in her forthcoming book. 
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tomb, and so we know that the picture interprets the psalm verse 
as a reference to the resurrection. Working with the image, its 
caption explains: ‘David prophesies the Holy Tomb. And this 
story means that in the final days the Son of Man will come’. 
Later in the manuscript, the visual commentary is more topical, 
as witnessed by the famous miniature that visually equates Peter 
trampling Simon Magus with the iconophile Nikephoros trampling 
the iconoclast John the Grammarian and the picture paralleling 
iconoclasts whitewashing an icon with Stephen and Longinus 
tormenting the crucified Christ (fig. 5). By 879-883, at least in 
the Paris Gregory, even the explanatory captions had become ex- 
traneous. The illustrations had by now so much authority that 
they function as nearly autonomous exegetical commentaries on 
the text.? It is probably significant that the autonomy of the 
pictures in Paris.gr.510 extended to their liberation from the con- 
fines of the text margins: they are among the earliest full page 
miniatures in Byzantium. 

Significantly, it is also precisely in these exegetical miniatures 
that nearly every 'single instance adjustment' to traditional 
iconographic formulas appears. As the role of the image diverged 
from the uses prescribed by iconophile rhetoric, the picture's form 
and content, together, become increasingly independent of the 
text accompanying the miniature.25 The images supplement the 
texts in important and relevant ways. Once again we see that the 
text as the Byzantines read it cannot be fully comprehended 
without the pictures they looked at. 


The Visual in Byzantium: the significance of signs 


There are a number of different ways to assess the relation- 
ship between the conception of art expressed in the Byzantine 
texts quoted above and the art that the Byzantines actually pro- 


225. See my Politics (note 14 above) and Illustrated Copy (note 58 above) 120-285; 
I shall further elaborate this thesis elsewhere. 

226. It may be significant that this process is pronounced in miniatures, but so little 
other figurative art survives from the ninth century that whether or not icons, murals, 
or any other media also functioned as visual exegesis remains a moot point. Certain- 
ly the apse mosaic at Hagia Sophia (see note 13 above), with its stress on the incarna- 
tion, can be read as exegetical. 
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duced in the ninth century. I presume that the issue would not 
interest anyone taking a strict formalist or philological approach, 
for questions of connoisseurship or morphological sources nor- 
mally rely exclusively on visual evidence. An iconológist, on the 
other hand, would attempt to understand the existing pictures 
through recourse to specific texts; such a discourse, as usually 
structured, pays little significant attention to style, focusing in- 
stead on how a given text ‘explains’ a certain image. A contex- 
tualist (‘art in context’) reading might argue that style and 
iconography were static during the ninth century because the func- 
tion of images took precedence over their value as Art with a 
capital A. Our hypothetical contextualist might then ask why the 
ninth-century Byzantines emphasized the purpose of art, and come 
to a political solution: in much the same manner as the florilegia, 
pictures documented the legitimacy of the iconophile position. 

The assumptions implicit in such art historical readings merit 
consideration, but they are problematic. First and most obviously, 
these approaches all divorce form, content, and function from 
each other. Second, they run the risk of privileging innovation 
and change as the ‘natural’ constants against which we measure 
the worth of art in history. Third, both the iconographical and 
contextual models allow art a viable place only as an interpreter: 
they assume that an image does not embody culture in itself, but 
is somehow a second^ry and derivative translation with no in- 
herent power of its owa. Iconographical analysis as articulated 
by Panofsky ‘presupposes a familiarity with specific themes or 
concepts as transmitted through literary sources'.?" Following 
Panofsky, texts explain images; art derives from literature. 
Similarly, the formulation ‘art in context’ implies that context 
explains art; art derives from context (which includes, but is not 
limited to, texts). Contextualist art history expands, but does not 
radically depart from, Panofsky’s iconology. Art thereby becomes 
a singularly self-conscious reflection of culture, rather than a 
potentially affective part of it. 

It is difficult for us to see art in any other way: what we call 
‘fine art’ is not an affective part of our world. For the Byzan- 


227. Panofsky (note 185 above) 11. 
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tines, on the other hand, the authority of the visual was unques- 
tioned. Forgeries of texts could be uncovered and they could be 
unblushingly executed; the same was not true of images. The 
reverse is true for us: textual forgeries are relatively rare while 
art forgeries have proliferated since the nineteenth century. The 
symbolic role of art in Byzantine society is hard to appreciate. 
And the ways the Byzantine talk about art does not make our 
job any easier. 

Geertz, writing about the ways people referred to the art of 
their own environment, observed that ‘talking about art . . . is 
largely directed to placing it within the context of these other ex- 
pressions of human purpose and the pattern of experience they 
collectively sustain'. He noted that it is often difficult for the out- 
side observer to understand indigenous discourse about art because 
the local referents *often don't talk about it the way the observer 
talks about it’. Hence, talk about art ‘tends to be seen not as 
talk about art, but about something else — everyday life, myths, 
trade, or whatever’.?28 For the Byzantines, talk about images is 
often not really talk about images at all. And, as we have already 
observed, Byzantines do not talk about the particular ways art 
functioned in the ninth century; and they certainly never indicate 
that they viewed art as fulfilling a ‘new’ or ‘different’ purpose. 
Such an admission would run counter to contemporary stress on 
the authority of tradition, not to mention the fact that the 
iconophiles were fighting to reinstate the past, not to inaugurate 
a revolutionary new regime. After Iconoclasm, religious art simply 
became, once again, an intrinsic part of life, albeit part of a life 
with slightly changed rules. 

Art, Geertz continued, makes local experience, a particular ‘cast 
of mind’ ingrained in and expressed by a given culture, 
material.?? Meaning ‘arises from use’.?? Function is inseparable 
from meaning, because it helps define meaning. And so we need 
to examine the uses of art carefully in order to think about the 
question of how (and why) this art means. Art is a visible ex- 


228. All citations from C. Geertz, Local Knowledge: Future Essays and Interpretive 
Anthropology (New York 1983) 96-97. 

229. Ibid., 99. 

230. Ibid., 118. 
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pression of certain ideas that, apparently, expanded the other 
available means of communication in some important way. We 
need to figure out what those ideas were, and why this art con- 
tributed to their formulation and propagation. 

There is, of course, no way that we can ever recapture the past; 
our interpretation of art and thought and intention current a 
millenium or more ago is inevitably sifted through filters com- 
posed of the preoccupations of intervening scholarship and of 
our own cultural biases.??! As we have seen, the perceptions and 
conceptions of eighth- and ninth-century Byzantines were very 
different from our own, and for every example cited above, hun- 
dreds more could presumably be added. But if every generation 
rewrites the past in unconscious conformity with its own con- 
ventions, and remoulds history to lead inexorably to itself, I re- 
main convinced that, having admitted our fallibility, we must try 
to decode and reconstruct the past in its own terms as best we 
can. If we privilege interpretations or modes of interpretation 
developed in our own time, they may nonetheless lead us to valid 
insights. 

Structuralism, semiotics, and deconstruction all, in different 
ways, emphasize and decode expected responses (topoi) to familiar 
situations. This type of analysis, by empowering the conventional, 
allows us to regard words and sentences, and miniatures and il- 
lustrative programmes, as affective and interrelated signs that 
elicited a response but were not in themselves necessarily designed 
to create any radically new perception.2? Unlike more tradi- 
tional methodologies, this approach privileges neither the textual 
over the visual, nor the innovative over the habitual, and it has 
the additional advantage of allowing different but interrelated 
facets of the same thing (style, iconography, context of a given 
image) to be read'as part of the same equation. It is an approach 
that has, obviously, flavoured this entire article and, while I am 


231. On the historiography of the discipline of art history, see M. Podro, The Critical 
Historians of Art (New Haven and London 1982) and M.A. Holly, Panofsky and 
the Foundations of Art History (Ithaca and London 1984). 

232. On the appliction of sign theory to art, see N. Bryson, Vision and Painting, 
The Logic of the Gaze (New Haven and London 1983); for its application to 
iconoclastic Byzantium, see Rouan (note 8 above). 
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no more a theorist than this is a theoretical article, I think it may 
be worth pushing just a little further. 

On the most basic and general level, it is clear that (physical) 
appearance was important in the eighth and ninth centuries. Ap- 
pearance was a sign, and a very overt one, that counted. At its 
simplest extreme, the material gathered into a work of art, and 
the cost and flash of that material, generated comment; while 
the images demonstrate that sacred objects could be the loci of 
great wealth, as witnessed by the amount of gold in the Sacra 
Parallela and the Milan Gregory. Pictures were, literally, worth 
more than a thousand words. This is true in terms of both their 
material and their socially defined ‘intellectual’ or emotional value 
for, as we have seen, images rather than literature authenticated 
reality. The concept on which so much iconophilic theory was 
based — that honour given to the image passes to its prototype 
— implicitly respects the physical appearance of a material ar- 
tifact, and the cries for continuation of traditional visual formulas 
emphasize the importance of appearance as well as arguing for 
the significance of stasis and maintaining the status quo. A similar 
emphasis on physical appearance surfaces in contemporary social 
interactions. To denigrate monks, iconoclasts denigrated monastic 
clothing; the clothing alone was credited with the power to evoke 
hatred.?? As punishment for iconophile learnings, monks were 
forced to parade publicly with women, and divested of their out- 
ward signs of sanctity: their robes and beards.?** Alternatively, 
Constantine V ordered all citizens to shave so that the monks still 
hirsute stood out dramatically.» Even those who did not accept 
the power of religious imagery, in other words, understood and 
manipulated the power of visual appearance. 

In the Milan Gregory, the Sacra Parallela, and the Khludov 
Psalter, no frames constrain the pictures, which are arranged more 


233. Alexander, Nicephorus (note 34 above) 112. 

234. An excellent analysis of this process as expressed in the Life of Stephen the 
Younger appears in Rouan (note 8 above). 

235. Relevant documents for all these actions have been collected and discussed by, 
among others, Gero, Constantine V (note 172 above) 121-137; idem, ‘Byzantine 
Iconoclasm and Monachomachy, Journal of Ecclesiastical History 28 (1977) 241-8; 
and Alexander, Religious Persecution (note 100 above). 
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or less at random in the margins. That confined and captured 
space was not important in these manuscripts is confirmed by 
the flat and unmodelled figures and buildings. I have said that 
appearance was important in the ninth-century Byzantine world, 
but we are not here speaking of mimetic appearance, of the illu- 
sion of reality so familiar to art historians whose training and 
methodology is rooted in post-Renaissance Italian conventions. 
The Byzantines habitually called their art ‘lifelike’ but the Byzan- 
tine parameters of ‘lifelike’ do not correspond to ours. What the 
ninth-century Greek-speaking world seems to have meant by ap- 
pearance and lifelike is the incorporation of significant features, 
features that denote status and identity: a monk has a beard and 
a particular type of garment, women cover their heads (only 
‘deviant’ women such as Mary Magdalene show their hair) and 
wear red shoes, Christ wears purple and arranges his hair a cer- 
tain way, a building has supports and a roof. Flat and schematic 
forms signify, subsume, and imply individuality and spatial depth. 
But this is, on its own, not enough: people do not merely ‘read 
off’ schemata objectively. The force of images is, precisely, that 
of the subjective: the beholder supplies an emotional response, 
the beholder completes the image, the beholder becomes, in a 
sense, part of the picture. What these images need to supply, then, 
is a key, a quick jog to the memory. The easiest way for us to 
come to terms with, say, the stark gold figures in the Milan 
Gregory is probably as ciphers.?6 Once deciphered, these forms 


236. Perhaps because, even if we are not up on the latest permutations of semiotic 
theory, we have absorbed Saussure in much the same way as we have absorbed Freud, 
it has become simple for us to read images as codes, each part of which means 
something else. The Byzantines did not have the benefit of modern linguistic theory. 
Nonetheless, I suspect that they would have found most of Saussure's thesis appeal- 
ing (this, indeed, may explain the rise of Byzantine art history in the twentieth cen- 
tury). The only problem is that Saussure did not deal with the referent, the real world 
equivalent or example of the abstracted sign; the Byzantines did. Saussure defined 
the sign as consisting of two interrelated parts, the abstract concept (e.g. the idea 
of rat) and its sound-image (the word ‘rat’, which gains its meaning through the fact 
that it is different from other words such as art or tar). The Byzantines were not 
interested in what Saussure called the sound-image, but they were very interested in 
the relationship between the abstract concept and the real world. The viewer mediated 
between the two, in much the same way as the sound-image itself does in Saussurian 
semiotics. 
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unleashed whole chains of extra-textual meaning and, as they in- 
teracted with the words on the page, con-textual meaning. 
We can no longer effortlessly unlock these chains. On the other 
hand, I can recognize the Coca Cola logo immediately — without 
conscious verbal or mental mediation — even in Arabic: red on 
white, a certain type of strokes, the upward life of the end of 
the line. What we might call ‘low’ art, imagery that does not see 
itself as Art with a capital A, is probably closer to ninth-century 
Byzantine art in many ways than is the Mona Lisa. On a certain 
level, for the twentieth-century viewer the association of Byzan- 
tine art with modern advertisements may provide the best inroad 
to understanding, notwithstanding the fundamental difference 
between the function of art in pre-industrial and capitalist 
societies. In advertising, a single image encompasses a huge variety 
of cultural codes and deep interpretations — and is at the same 
time immediately accessible to its target audience. Advertising 
is part of our real world; we don't have to go to a museum to 
see it, we don't really think about it, we certainly don't feel a 
need to ‘explain’ it. Repetition is fine; it works, and advertising 
is above all else pragmatic. In advertising, word and image bounce 
off each other, and together tell us more than each would apart. 
The message matters, and great sums of money ensure that the 
message gets through. It seems to me that the only contemporary 
arena wherein images are accorded serious social import is, 
precisely, advertising. This alone would be enough to recommend 
it as a potential analogue to Byzantine art. In fact, every 
characteristic of advertising I have just listed is also a characteristic 
of Byzantine art: it's just that capitalism has replaced Christianity 
as the hegemonic ideology. The point is not, however, plus ça 
change, plus c'est la même chose. Plus ce n'est pas la même chose. 
Nonetheless, remembering our own interaction with billboards 
and magazine ads brings us closest to understanding the social 
structure underpinning Byzantine responses to images. 


Conclusions 

No one has ever denied that the theoretical basis for imagery 
was important during Iconoclasm and throughout the ninth cen- 
tury. What I have tried to demonstrate here is that the imagery 
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itself, when it could be produced after 843, was important too. 
Theory and practice interpenetrate, and supplement each other. 
For ninth-century Byzantines, miniatures did more than simply 
illustrate a text. By their mere presence they legitimized the value 
of imagery, true; but they did more than this. The miniatures 
I have discussed revealed how the Byzantines saw, and how they 
created meaning in the ninth century. They have also, I would 
argue, taken us into contemporary texts and shown us what the 
words meant, and they have done this by revealing a spectrum 
of meanings hidden by the often formulaic prose of Byzantine 
writers. Just as words unpack the pictures, the pictures unpack 
the words, and provide them with a resonant context. By allow- 
ing art to provide this context, and engage in dialogue with other 
aspects of that context, we deepen our understanding of at least 
one segment of Byzantium in the second half of the ninth century. 


Wheaton College, Massachussetts 
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Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Solomon points to quotation from Proverbs 
inf., p.510 (Courtesy Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana) 
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4. Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Expulsion and Fall, Moses receiving the Laws, 
Gregory preaching. Paris.gr.510, fol. 52v (Courtesy Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale) 
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5.  Khludov Psalter, crucifixion. Moscow, Hist. Mus. gr.129, fol. 67r (Courtesy 
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6. Khludov Psalter, David at Christ’s tomb. Moscow, Hist. Mus. gr.129, fol. 6r 
(Courtesy Dumbarton Oaks) 
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7. Sacra Parallela, Jacob and Isaac. Paris. gr.923, fol. 78v (from Weitzmann, Sacra 
Parallela) 
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Christian Topography, Vision of Ezekiel. Vat. gr.699, fol. 72v (Courtesy 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 
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9. Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus, Vision of Ezekiel. Paris. gr.510, fol. 438v 


(Courtesv Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale) 
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10. Sacra Parallela, Didymus points to his words. Paris. gr.923, fol. 326r (from 
Weitzmann, Sacra Parallela) 
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11. Sacra Parallela, David writes Psalm 64:5. Paris. gr.923, fol. 160r (from Weitz- 
mann, Sacra Parallela) 
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Cherson and the conversion of Rus’: 
an anti-revisionist view 


Dimitri Obolensky 


I 


The story of the conversion to Byzantine Christianity of Prince 
Vladimir of Kiev and of many of his subjects has, in the accounts 
of most modern historians, conformed more or less to the follow- 
ing pattern. In the summer of 987 the rebellious general Bardas 
Phocas, master of most of Asia Minor, proclaimed himself 
emperor, and marched on Constantinople. The legitimate 
emperor, Basil II, was in a desperate position. Some time during 
that same summer he sent an embassy to Kiev with an urgent re- 
quest for help. By the terms of a treaty they had concluded with 
the Empire in 971, the Russians were bound to give the Byzan- 
tines military assistance in case of need. Vladimir sent him a con- 
tingent of six thousand Varangian soldiers. This expeditionary 
force, which arrived on Byzantine territory in the spring of 988, 
saved Basil II, who defeated his rival in the battles of Chrysopolis 
and Abydos. The second of these battles was fought on 13 April, 
989. 

Vladimir was in a position to demand an exceptional reward 
for his services. By the agreement concluded in Kiev with Basil 
II, probably in September 987, he was promised the hand of the 
emperor's sister Anna. One condition only was imposed by Basil: 
his future brother-in-law must abandon his notorious pagan ways 
and become a Christian. To this Vladimir agreed. At this point 
in the story modern historians, faced with seemingly conflicting 
evidence in the sources, divide into two groups. Some, relying 
on a Russian hagiographical source of the second half of the 
eleventh century, the ‘Memory and Eulogy of Vladimir’, at- 
tributed to the monk James,! believe that Vladimir fulfilled his 


1. Edited by E. Golubinsky, Istoriya Russkoy Tserkvi, 1, 1 (Moscow 1901) 238-45; 
and by A. Zimin, Kratkie Soobshcheniya Instituta Slavyanovedeniya 37 (1963) 67-75. 
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part of the bargain almost at once, and was baptised in Kiev, 
his capital, in 988. Others, trusting more in the major Russian 
source, the Primary Chronicle, compiled in the early twelfth cen- 
tury, date his baptism a year or so later, to 989, and place it in 
the Crimea, in the Byzantine city of. Cherson, which Vladimir 
had captured in that same year.? This second version usually 
results in the following scenario. Having promised to accept Chris- 
tianity, Vladimir awaited his bride, either in Kiev or else further 
south, by the rapids of the Dnieper, where he is known to have 
journeyed, probably in the summer of 988. But Anna showed 
no sign of arriving, and before long Vladimir began to suspect 
that Basil II, now that the acute danger to his throne was over, 
was in no hurry to honour his promise. Byzantine princesses of 
imperial stock were in any case not supposed to marry *bar- 
barians', and Anna was clearly unwilling to be sacrificed on the 
altar of her brother's political designs. Faced with these delay- 
ing tactics, Vladimir decided to force the emperor's hand. To 
launch an attack on Constantinople was a costly and risky under- 
taking: so he resolved to strike nearer home, at the Byzantine 
possessions in the Crimea. The subsequent events are described 
in the Primary Chronicle: Vladimir's capture of Cherson, his 
threat to Basil II to deal with Constantinople as he had dealt with 
Cherson, the dispatch of Anna to the Crimea, Vladimir's bap- 
tism in Cherson, and his marriage in that city. Cherson was then 
returned to the emperor as a kind of dowry, and Vladimir and 
his bride, accompanied by members of the local clergy, journeyed 
to Kiev, where Christianity was declared the official religion, and 
the Kievan citizens were baptized in the Dnieper.? 

This then is what might be called the standard version of 
Vladimir's conversion. With its two variants — baptism in Kiev 
or baptism in Cherson — it commands the support of the ma- 
jority of present-day historians. Vladimir’s capture of Cherson 
is depicted as an act of aggression against Basil II, aimed at ex- 


2. Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. D.S. Likhachev and V.P. Adrianova-Peretts 
(Moscow-Leningrad 1950) i, 59-80; English translation by S.H. Cross and O.P. 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass. 1953) 96-116. 

3. Povest’, i, 75-7; Engl. transl., 111-17. 
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erting pressure on the emperor to honour his promise to send his 
sister to Rus’. 

In 1976, the Polish scholar, Andrzej Poppe, in an article 
published in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, offered a new interpreta- 
tion of the Cherson campaign, standing the traditional version, 
as it were, on its head. He believes that Vladimir captured the 
city as an ally, not as an enemy, of Basil II: for, he claims, Cher- 
son had declared itself for the emperor’s rival, the rebellious 
general Bardas Phocas; and Vladimir, in league with his imperial 
brother-in-law, restored legitimate Byzantine authority over the 
city.4 In support of his thesis Poppe marshalls a number of 
arguments, which he deploys with learning and ingenuity. Three 
of them are of major importance: the first is based on chronology, 
the second on economics, the third on textual criticism. 

First, his argument from chronology. The Varangian soldiers 
sent by Vladimir helped Basil II to defeat Bardas Phocas at the 
battles of Chrysopolis on the Bosphorus, and Abydos on the 
Dardanelles. The date of the battle of Chrysopolis is uncertain; 
the battle of Abydos took place on 13 April, 989.5 It was only 
then that the threat to Basil Is throne was finally removed. Now 
Cherson was captured by Vladimir most probably in the same 
year, 989. Poppe arrives at this dating by combining the evidence 
on unusual celestial phenomena provided by the Byzantine 
chronicler Leo the Deacon, the Arab historian Yahya of Antioch, 
and the Armenian historian Asoghik (Stephen of Taron).° So, 
to quote Poppe, ‘it is difficult to accept a situation in which 
Vladimir's soldiers were fighting for Basil at the same time that 
Vladimir was organizing an expedition against this emperor and 
besieging Cherson to secure his right to the hand of the emperor's 
sister’.’ 

Poppe’s second argument rests on the economic ties which, in 
the tenth century, existed between Cherson and the northern coast 


4. ‘The Political Background to the Baptism of Rus’. Byzantine-Russian Relations 
between 986-89’, DOP 30 (1976) 195-244. Reprinted-in the same author's The Rise 
of Christian Russia (London, Variorum Reprints, 1982). 

5. Poppe, art. cit., 211. i 

6. See below, notes 18, 19, 21, 23. 

7. Poppe, art. cit., 212. 
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of Asia Minor. These ties are described in the final chapter of 
the De administrando imperio, in which we are told that, unless 
the Chersonites can import grain from the provinces on this coast, 
they ‘cannot live'.? Hence, in Poppe's words, ‘whoever had con- 
trol of the. . . provinces on the Black Sea had the key to Cherson’. 
And since this, in 987 and 988, had been the usurper Bardas 
Phocas, ‘economic reasons alone’, to quote Poppe again, ‘were 
sufficient for Cherson’s recognition of the real ruler of Asia 
Minor’.? 

Poppe’s third argument requires, for its acceptance, an emen- 
dation to the text of the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 944, cited in 
the Primary Chronicle. The relevant clause forbids the ruler of 
Rus’ to attack Cherson and its region, orders him, in other words, 
to keep away from the Byzantine possessions in the Crimea. The 
key sentence is i ta strana ne pokaryaetsya vam? — ‘let that 
country not submit to you’ — ‘you’ being the Russians. The syntax 
of this passage is admittedly obscure — and this led Shakhmatov, 
the leading authority on medieval Russian chronicles, to emend 
vam (‘you’) to nam (‘us’) and so to reverse the sense of the 
sentence, which now comes to mean that if the country of Cher- 
son should ‘not submit to us’, that is rebel against Byzantine 
authority, ‘then, if the Prince of Rus’ asks us fof soldiers to wage 
war, we shall give him as many as he needs'.!! In other words, 
as emended by Shakhmatov, this article of the 944 treaty would 
mean that, if Cherson and its region rebelled against imperial 
sovereignty, the prince of Kiev could intervene militarily to restore 
order in the city, and could count for this on Byzantine support. 

These, then, are the three principal arguments advanced by 
Poppe in support of his thesis that Vladimir attacked Cherson 
on behalf of his ally Basil II. They are not without weight, and 
so it is perhaps understandable that they are impressing a grow- 
ing number of historians. Among them we find Father 


8. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik, 
Engl. transl. R.J.H. Jenkins, ch. 53 (Washington, D.C. 1967) 286. 
9. Poppe, art. cit., 222. 
10. Povest', 37; Engl. transl., 76. 
11. A.A. Shakhmatov, Povest' Vremennykh Let, i (Petrograd 1916) 57, n.5; 379, n.5. 
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Podskalsky, Ludolf Müller, and Vladimir Vodoff.!? The first 
two unhesitatingly, the third more guardedly, have accepted 
Poppe's thesis. 

Poppe himself, in the concluding section of his article, shows 
a readiness to welcome a critical examination of his thesis.!? I 
am not aware that this has yet been attempted, at least in print, 
all these twelve years. So I would like here to take up the challenge, 
and first of all to examine his three principal arguments. 


II 


First, the argument from chronology. Does the traditional view 
of the Cherson affair really require us to accept that Vladimir's 
troops were simultaneously fighting for Basil II in the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles, and against him in the Crimea? Here the 
crucial problem, as Poppe rightly states, is the dating of the im- 
plementation of the Russo-Byzantine agreement concluded in Kiev 
in the autumn of 987.!^ He believes that the Varangian infan- 
trymen sent by Vladimir did not arrive in Constantinople before 
the spring or summer of 988, while the siege of Cherson began 
before the winter of 988. This double dating comes near to justi- 
fying his claim that acceptance of the traditional version requires 
us to believe that Russian troops were simultaneously fighting 
for and against Basil II. But is Poppe's dating correct? 

Let us first consider the dispatch of the Varangians from Kiev 
to Constantinople. In Poppe's view, this expeditionary corps, six 
thousand strong, could not have left Kiev before the end of April, 
or even before May, 988. So late a departure, he argues, was due 
partly to the time (several months) required to assemble and equip 
the necessary boats, and partly to the sailing conditions on the 
Black Sea, discouraging to winter navigation. We may note in 
passing that, in common with most historians, Poppe believes 


12. G. Podskalsky, Christentum und theologische Literatur in der Kiever Rus? 
(988-1237) (Munich 1982) 18; L. Müller, Die Taufe Russiands: Die Frühgeschichte 
des russischen Christentums bis zum Jahre 988 (Munich 1987), 109-11; V. Vodoff, 
Naissance de la chrétienté russe (Paris 1988) 80. 

13. Poppe, art. cit., 243. 

14. Ibid., 229. 
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that the Cherson campaign was a naval one. His picture of the 
process of equipping the Varangian boats is based on the account, 
in the ninth chapter of the De administrando imperio, of the 
preparation of monoxyla, dug-out canoes, used for transporting 
Russian merchandise to Byzantium. This was indeed a lengthy 
operation, involving the cutting down and hollowing out of trees, 
and their construction into sea-worthy boats.!ó It must have 
taken months. However, I find it hard to believe that Vladimir's 
six thousand Varangians sailed to Constantinople in dug-out 
canoes. It is surely more likely that they used Viking ships, many 
of which must have been easily available in Kiev and in other 
stations on the Baltic-Black Sea waterway. A parallel to the pro- 
blem of logistics that faced Vladimir in the autumn of 987 was 
not the slow and laborious construction of commercial monoxyla, 
but a military crisis that occurred in Kiev a few years earlier. About 
980, the Primary Chronicle tells us, Vladimir was faced with an 
incipient revolt of his Varangian retainers: furious at the prince's 
unwillingness, or inability, to pay them their wages, they de- 
manded that ‘he show them the way to the Greeks'.!"" They were 
then dispatched by Vladimir to Constantinople. The wording of 
the passage suggests that these Varangians were warlike and 
numerous. With this parallel in mind, we may legitimately sup- 
pose that at least some of the six thousand Varangians were sent 
by Vladimir to Basil II soon after the conclusion of the treaty 
of 987, perhaps in the autumn of that year. We must remember, 
too, how desperate was Basil's need for military help at that time. 

If the dispatch of the Varangians from Kiev to Constantino- 
ple can be moved back to the end of 987, equally the beginning 
of the siege of Cherson can be moved forward at least to the sum- 
mer of 989, i.e. a year or so later than Poppe's dating of the event. 
The crucial evidence is that of Leo the Deacon, who wrote in the 
closing years of the tenth century. His is the only Byzantine text 


15. Ibid., 239, note 143; cf. A. Bert'e-Delagard (Berthier Delagarde), *Kak Vladimir 
osazhdal Korsun’, Izvestiya Otdeleniya russkogo Yazyka i Slovesnasti Imp. Akademii 
Nauk 14, 1 (1909) 244-6. 

16. De administrando imperio, 56-8; Commentary, ed. R.J.H. Jenkins (London 1962) 
23-5. 

17. Povest’, 56; Engl. transl., 93. 
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to mention Vladimir's capture of Cherson. In the concluding sec- 
tion of his History Leo describes a series of celestial phenomena 
which occurred in the last months of the reign of the Emperor 
John Tzimisces (969-76), and the early years of the reign of his 
successor, Basil II. These phenomena, he tells us, were all sinister 
and foretold calamities that were later to overtake the Byzantine 
state. (1) Firstly, at the beginning of August 975 there appeared 
a comet which was visible for eighty days and, in his judgement, 
predicted untold misfortunes, and the ‘almost complete destruc- 
tion of the Roman realm’.!® According to the eleventh-century 
Armenian historian Stephen of Taron (Asoghik) this comet was 
visible until the autumn of that year.'? (2) Next, in 986, during 
Basil Is campaign in Bulgaria, a meteorite fell near the Byzan- 
tine camp, foretelling the defeat of the emperor's army.” (3) A 
final list of calamities is said by Leo to have been foretold by 
the rise of ‘a star'.?! There is little doubt that this ‘star’, later 
in the same passage described by Leo as a comet, is Halley's 
.comet.? According to Yahya of Antioch, the comet was visible 
in Cairo from 27 July to c.15 August, 989, while Stephen of Taron 
dates its appearance to 15 August of that year.? ‘Thereafter’ 
(a$016), Leo continues, ‘columns of fire’ (nbpivoi o10X01) were 
seen late at night in the northern sky; they ‘foretold’ (rapeSrXouv) 
the capture (tijv &Awatv) of Cherson by the Tauroscythians (i.e. 
the Russians) and the occupation (tiv xatáoygoi) of Verroia 
by the Mysians (i.e. the Bulgarians).?* The date of the fall of the 
Macedonian town of Verroia is unknown.? Attempts have been 

18. Leo Diaconus, Historiae, 10, 6, ed. C.B. Hase (Bonn 1828) 168-9. 

19. Histoire universelle par Etienne Asolik de Tarón, traduite de l'arménien et annotée 
par F. Macler (Paris 1917), ch. 10, pp.48-9; Des Stephanos von Taron Armenische 
Geschichte, transl. H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt (Leipzig 1907) 190. 

20. Leo Diaconus, op. cit., 10, 8 (p.172). 

21. Ibid., 10, 10 (pp.175-6). 

22. Halley's Comet was next seen in March 1066, an appearance that was taken 
to foretell the Battle of Hastings (October 1066) and was depicted on the Bayeux 
Tapestry. See C.A. Ronan, Edmond Halley. Genius in Eclipse (London 1970) 150, 240. 

23. Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa'id d'Antioche, in Patrologia Orientalis 23, p.433; 
Stephen of Taron, Macler transl. (see note 19) 132. 

24. Ibid., 175. 

25. V.N. Zlatarski (Istoriya na Bülgarskata Dürzhava prez srednite vekove, 1, 2 [Sofia 


1927] 681) dates the fall of Verroia to the second half of 989, but his dating is based 
on a misinterpretation of a passage in Yahya. 
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made, most recently by Poppe, to date the ‘columns of fire’ — 
generally regarded as aurora borealis — by identifying them with 
a phenomenon observed in Cairo from 7 to 12 April 989 and 
described by Yahya. It was marked by a violent thunderstorm 
and high winds, followed by darkness and the appearance in the 
sky of ‘something resembling a column of fire’ which spread a 
red colour over the sky and the earth. The air was filled with dust, 
which made breathing difficult. For the next five days the sun 
rose with a changed colour.?$ However, the Soviet scholar O.M. 
Rapov has convincingly shown that Yahya's account bears no 
resemblance to a picture of aurora borealis: rather does it resemble 
the results of a volcanic eruption; a group of volcanoes extends 
over part of Syria and Western Arabia; their eruption would have 
affected the inhabitants of Cairo, but could hardly have been visi- 
ble in Byzantium." Hence the phenomena observed in Egypt 
between 7 and 12 April 989 were unconnected with the aurora 
borealis described by Leo, which remains undated. And we are 
left, as a terminus post quem for Vladimir's capture of Cher- 
son, with the dated appearance of Halley's comet, 27 July-15 
August 989. 

A further passage in Leo's account of the disasters of 989 will 
allow us to extend the probable date of the city's fall at least by 
a few more months. The prophetic comet, he tells us, foretold 
a further calamity: a severe earthquake which damaged many 
buildings in Constantinople and demolished the dome of St 
Sophia.? This earthquake can be dated precisely to the night of 
25-6 October 989.7? 


26. Yahya, op. cit., 432-3; cf. Poppe, art. cit., 211-12. Aurora borealis has occa- 
sionally been seen as far south as Egypt, Southern Arabia, and India: see O.M. Rapov, 
*O date prinyatiya khristianstva knyazem Vladimirom i Kievlyanami', Voprosy Istorii 
(1984), no. 6, 37. Cf. V.G. Vasil'evsky, ‘K istorii 976-986 godov’, Trudy 2, 1 (St 
Petersburg 1909) 83; V.R. Rozen, Imperator Vasiliy Bolgaroboitsa (St Petersburg 
1883) 214-15. 

27. Rapov, ibid. Cf. T. Simkin and others, Volcanoes of the World, Smithsonian 
Institution (Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 1981) 40. 

28. Leo Diaconus, Historiae, 10, 10 (pp.175-6). Cf. Yahya, op. cit., 428-9; Asoghik, 
Op. cit., Macler transl. (see above, note 19) 132-3. 

29. This was the night of the feast of the megalomartys St Demetrios of Thessaloniki: 
Leo Diaconus, ibid.; Synaxarion of the Church of Constantinople, ed. H. Delehaye 
(Brussels 1902) 166; cf. C. Mango, 'The Collapse of St Sophia, Psellus and the 
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In his summing up of the disasters of 989, Leo makes it clear 
that all of them were foretold by [Halley's] comet, and hence took 
place after the comet's rise (£ritoA1)? which, as we have seen, 
took place between 27 July and 15 August 989. This applied as 
much to the ‘columns of fire’ (aurora borealis), whose exact date 
is unknown, as to the earthquake of 25 October 989. Did the 
aurora borealis take place before or after the earthquake? Either 
view is tenable; however, the fall of Cherson, foretold in Leo’s 
text both by the rise of the comet and by the aurora borealis, 
is more likely to have followed the latter phenomenon after a 
certain interval. The balance of probabilities thus favours the view 
that Cherson was captured by Vladimir after 25 October 989. 

When, then, did the siege of Cherson begin? According to a 
late medieval Russian hagiographical document, which may be 
based on an earlier source, the siege lasted nine months.?! The 
earliest it could have ended was 26 October 989: which, on this 
reckoning, would date its beginning to February of that year. 
However, if we allow for a reasonable interval between the earth- 
quake of 25 October and the aurora borealis, the beginning of 
the siege could plausibly be dated to the summer of 989. This 
is a more suitable time than the previous winter for the transport 
by water of Vladimir's expeditionary force from Kiev to the 
estuary of the Dnieper, and thence to the Crimea. Most probably, 
therefore, the siege of Cherson lasted from the summer of 989 
to the late winter or early spring of 990.32 

This revised chronology, which leaves an interval of nearly two 
years between Vladimir's dispatch of his Varangians to Constan- 


Etymologicum Genuinum’, in Gonimos: Neoplatonic and Byzantine Studies presented 
to L.G. Westerink (Buffalo, N.Y. 1988) 168. Cf. Poppe, art. cit., 211-12. 

30. In the recent Russian translation of Leo the Deacon's History the words tiv 
tod &otépog £mitoAnv are wrongly rendered as ‘padenie zvezdy': transl. M. 
Kopylenko, ed. G. Litavrin (Moscow 1988) 91. 

31. Bert'e-Delagard (see above, note 15) 243-4, 276-7. 

32. Rapov (art. cit., 43) concludes that the siege of Cherson began in the late sum- 
mer or early autumn of 989, and ended in April or May 990. This would tally with 
the dating by the eleventh-century Russian monk James: see N.M. Bogdanova, ‘O 
vremeni vzyatiya Khersona knyazem Vladimirom’, VV 47 (1986) 40; cf. E. Shmurlo, 
*Kogda i gde krestilsya Vladimir Svyatoy', Zapiski Russkogo Istoricheskogo 
Obshchestva v Prage i (Prague 1927) 143-4. 
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tinople and the launching of his campaign against Cherson, hardly 
justifies Poppe's claim that these were simultaneous events. This 
interval would leave ample time for a process crucial to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Cherson campaign: Vladimir's growing 
awareness that Basil II, now that the acute danger to his throne 
had been removed, was dragging his feet, and perhaps even reneg- 
ing on his promise to send his sister to Kiev. Perhaps the truth 
dawned on him when, in 988 or 989 — if we can believe his 
putative eleventh-century Russian biographer, James the Monk 
— he journeyed south, to the Dnieper rapids, with the intention, 
no doubt, of meeting his bride and escorting her over the most 
perilous section of the route.? When Anna failed to turn up, 
Vladimir must have understood that ‘the Greeks’ were up to their 
usual two-faced games. Hence his decision to force the emperor's 
hand by attacking Cherson. 

Poppe's other two arguments can be considered more briefly. 
He argues that the commercial links between Asia Minor and 
Cherson paved the way for the city's recognition of Bardas 
Phocas. Bardas proclaimed himself emperor in the late summer 
of 987 and, by the end of that year, was master of virtually all 
of Asia Minor. Poppe believes that, by the agreement concluded 
in Kiev in September 987, the Byzantine envoys persuaded 
Vladimir, as part of the deal, to remove by force Cherson from 
Bardas' jurisdiction and to restore the city to Basil II. 

It should be emphasized that no documentary evidence exists 
of any link between Bardas and Cherson. It is true that, accord- 
ing to Leo the Deacon, Bardas during his rebellion occupied the 
coastal cities of Asia Minor, except Abydos.** But this is far 
from warranting the conclusion that his authority extended across 


33. Vladimir's journey to the Dnieper rapids is dated to 988 by M.V. Levchenko 
(Ocherki po istorii russko-vizantiiskikh otnosheniy [Moscow 1956] 359-60) and by 
Poppe (art. cit., 241). Rapov (art. cit., 44-5) provides fairly strong reasons for preferring 
989. 

34. Leo Diaconus, Historiae, 10, 9 (p.173). However, as Dr J.D. Howard-Johnston 
has pointed out to me, the context of the passage suggests that Leo had the coast 
of the Sea of Marmara particularly in mind. The Black Sea and its coast, the control 
of which would have deflected Bardas from his main target, Constantinople, must 
have been in his eyes of very minor importance. 
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the Black Sea to the Crimea. Here too, moreover, Poppe has dif- 
ficulties with chronology. Unless we imagine a previous collu- 
sion between the usurper and the Chersonites — which seems 
highly improbable — we are faced with too many events and too 
little time. If Poppeis right we would have to believe that during 
the few weeks of that fateful summer of 987 Bardas' rebellion 
spread throughout Asia Minor, the Chersonites were persuaded 
to join his cause, and the authorities in Constantinople were in- 
formed of this fact, before the dispatch, in the same summer, 
of Basil II's embassy to Kiev. We would have to imagine an ex- 
traordinarily rapid movement of military intelligence, and split- 
second decisions in the Byzantine capital. Possible, perhaps; but 
in my view unlikely. 

Poppe's third argument, it will be recalled, relies on an emen- 
dation to the text of the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 944. To sup- 
port this emendation he points to the evidence of Cherson's past 
disloyalty to the Empire; and he argues that, in using the Rus' 
as his agents to ensure the city's loyalty, Basil II in 987 was do- 
ing no more than what the Emperor Romanos I had done in 944. 

Whatever may be said linguistically in favour of this emenda- 
tion, historically it seems to me in highest degree implausible. 
In the first place, there is no evidence that the Chersonites were 
disloyal to the Empire when the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 944 
was concluded. Quite the reverse: in that same year — 944 — 
when Igor, prince of Kiev, launched a military campaign against 
Byzantium, the emperor was forewarned of the approaching 
danger by the intelligence bureau of the governor of Cherson. 
His message to Byzantium was recorded by the Primary Chroni- 
cle as follows: *Behold, the Russians are coming in countless ships, 
and the ships have covered the sea’.*> Moreover, by the time of 
Basil II and Vladimir, the treaty of 944 had been superseded by 
another. In July 971, after a savage war between Byzantium and 
Rus’, a treaty was negotiated between the Emperor John Tzimisces 
and the prince of Kiev Svyatoslav, Vladimir's father. Its text is 
given, in a Slavonic translation, in the Primary Chronicle. One 
of its clauses shows that Svyatoslav was made solemnly to pro- 


35. Povest’, 33-4; Engl. transl., 72-3. 
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mise that he would never interfere in the affairs of Cherson and 
the other Byzantine lands in southern Crimea.?6 I find it hard 
to believe that the Byzantine government, which attached the 
highest importance to its Crimean possessions, and had strug- 
gled for centuries to prevent neighbouring peoples from interfering 
in the affairs of Cherson, should have conceded by treaty this 
right of interference to the ruler of a people that had shown itself 
four times in the past seventy-five years a determined enemy of 
the Empire, and had threatened the whole Byzantine defensive 
system on the northern coast of the Black Sea.?" 

Poppe's three principal arguments, I suggest, are open to serious 
objections on historical grounds. They seem to me to warrant, 
at the very least, the verdict ‘not proven’. But, in a more positive 
sense, they can, I believe, be refuted by several counter-arguments. 
Very briefly and in conclusion, I would like to advance three. 


III 


The first, which is mentioned by Poppe, is based on the evidence 
of Leo the Deacon, the only Byzantine source to mention 
Vladimir's capture of Cherson. This event which, it will be re- 
called, was in Leo's view ‘foretold’ by the rise of Halley's comet 
and the appearance of aurora borealis, is listed by him among 
the ‘calamities’ (ïa nayyaAerna) which overtook Byzantium. 
It is clear therefore that Leo, a contemporary and reliable author 
who had taken part in Basil Il's campaign in 986 against the 


36. Povest', 52; Engl. transl., 89-90. 

37. Poppe attempts to support his theory of a Russo-Byzantine alliance against Cher- 
son in 987-9 by pointing to a passage in the chronicle of Skylitzes which could be 
taken to mean that such an alliance was concluded in 1016. In that year Basil II, 
assisted by (the otherwise unknown) Sfengos, Vladimir's brother, sent a naval force 
to subject the land of Khazaria:. Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis historiarum, ed. 1. Thurn 
(Berlin 1973) 354. Cf. Levchenko, op. cit., 383-4; Poppe, art. cit., 223, 239, note 
145. But even if ‘Khazaria’ does in this passage mean the Crimea (which Poppe, and 
some other scholars, believe), the most that can be conceded to Poppe is that a com- 
bined Russo-Byzantine operation against a rebellious Cherson was launched in 1016. 
This, however, is no argument in favour of his thesis that a generation earlier and 
in quite different circumstances the Byzantine government encouraged the ruler of 
Rus' to attach Cherson single-handed. 
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Bulgarians, regarded the fall of the cities of Cherson and Verroia 
as comparable misfortunes that had struck the Empire. 

My second argument is based on the matrimonial customs of 
the ruling house of Byzantium. These forbade marriages between 
members of the imperial family, more especially princesses ‘born 
in the purple', and barbarian rulers. Anna, Vladimir's bride, was 
such a princess. Basil II must have been in desperate straits, and 
Vladimir able to exert the strongest pressure, for the royal fami- 
ly of Kiev to be accorded this signal honour, which twenty years 
earlier had been refused to the German emperor, who stood far 
above him in status and power. As Poppe himself admits, 
Vladimir's capture of Cherson could have provided such 
pressure.?? 

My third and final argument rests on the crucial position oc- 
cupied by Cherson in the Empire's security and balance of power 
in the North. During much of the tenth century, as we have seen, 
the Byzantine government strove by every means to protect the 
city from the political ambitions of the rulers of Kiev.? We may 
well ask ourselves whether Basil II would deliberately have started 
a chain of events which, as he must have at least suspected, would 
lead to the capture, sacking and partial destruction of the gem 
of all the Byzantine possessions on the-northern coast of the Black 
Sea. I find that hard to believe. 

The aim of this paper has been to examine critically Poppe's 
revisionist view of the events of 987 to 990. I have made no at- 
tempt to discuss the relative merits of the two alternative ver- 
sions of the traditional account of Vladimir's baptism, and to 
arbitrate between the apparently conflicting claims of Kiev and 
Cherson as the place where it occurred. This would require a 
thorough scrutiny of a number of Slavonic and Oriental sources. 
And that is another story. 


Oxford 


38. Poppe, art. cit., 219. 
39. See D. Obolensky, ‘The Empire and its Northern Neighbours, 565-1018’ in The 
Cambridge Medieval History IV, 1 (Cambridge 1966) 510-11. 
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George Thomson and the Dialectics 
of Hellenism* 


Dimitris Tziovas 


When I think of G. Thomson one question which immediately 
springs to mind is: why was he, and why is he still, so popular 
in Greece, a country he visited only four or five times? Was it 
his scholarly work, his Marxist beliefs or his emphasis on the con- 
tinuity of Greek culture that bestowed on him respect and ac- 
claim among Greeks? It seems to me that it was a combination 
of all these three factors which resulted in the fact that Thomson 
is one of the few classical scholars whose major studies have been 
translated into Greek and enjoyed wide publicity. He is now con- 
sidered in Greece not only an exception among classicists but an 
exception among those who have studied the historical develop- 
ment of Greek culture and vehemently stressed its continuity. 
Despite the fact that his views were largely ignored during the 
debate of the 1960s and early 70s concerning the question of con- 
tinuity, and which centred around Byzantium, Thomson's views 
on the subject must seriously be taken into account.! 

It was from 1960 onwards that Thomson became more and 
more interested in Modern Greek language and culture. That year 
he published his book on the Greek language, where he argued 
for the unbroken continuity of the Greek language and chided 
his colleagues for ignoring Modern Greek. 


* This paper was read in a colloqium on the life and work of George Thomson 
organized by the School of Antiquity and the School of Continuing Studies at Birm- 
ingham University on 7 January 1989. 


1. For a review of this debate see Sp. Vryonis Jr., ‘Recent Scholarship on Con- 
tinuity and Discontinuity of Culture: Classical Greeks, Byzantines, Modern Greeks', 
in The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, ed. Sp. Vryonis Jr. (Malibu 
1978) 237-256. 
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It is strange that so many classical scholars visiting Greece to refresh 
themselves at the fount of Hellenism should spend all their time contemplating 
the material remains of antiquity without realising that the object of their 
quest still flows from the lips of the people. The relation between Ancient 
and Modern (spoken) Greek is so close that they are treated by all authorities, 
not as two languages, like Latin and Italian, but as one. The difference be- 
tween Modern Greek and Homer is estimated to be no greater than the dif- 
ference between Modern English and Piers Plowman, though there is a span 
of twenty-eight centuries in the one case and only six in the other. Hence, 
an English student reading Euripides with no knowledge of Modern Greek 
is at the same disadvantage as a foreign student reading Chaucer with no 
knowledge of Modern English. No foreign student of English would be so 
misguided as to cut himself off from the living source, and the student who 
approaches Greek in this way develops a creative activity which is real, not 
artificial, and finds that the ancient language springs to life. 


A year later in 1961 he went on a lecture tour in Greece. The 
lectures he gave in Athens in the Rex Cinema attracted huge 
audiences ranging from 200 to 2,000 people. The hall was packed 
and the police had to divert the traffic because there was a crowd 
waiting to come in. These lectures, mainly on Greek tragedy and 
Homer, were published in Greek in 1962 but among them one 
can find a short paper delivered at the First International 
Cretological Conference with the strange title “H 
'"Apkouóioticoa.? In this paper Thomson developed some 
thoughts concerning the excavations in Faure in Western Crete 
and the cult of Artemis in the form of a bear. Starting from 
Faure's statement that in Akrotiri he discovered remains of this 
cult as well as its survival in the form of a local festival dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, the Bear-Lady as the local people called it, 
Thomson points out the unbroken continuity of this cult from 
the Minoan era up to the present. Although he admits that such 
a cult might have its origin in the totemic stage of religion, he 
insists that its transfer from Artemis to the Virgin Mary needs 
to be accounted for. The survival of the cult for so long suggests 
that it has a special meaning for human existence and in order 
to understand its significance we do not have to turn to ar- 


2. G. Thomson, The Greek Language (Cambridge 1972) xii. 
3. G. Thomson, Aiadé€eic yid tóv ápxaio 'EAAgvikó noditioud, Leipé A‘ (Athens 
1962) 43-45. 
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chaeologists or to classical scholars but to poets. For him the bear 
could represent the eternal longing for a return to a Golden Age 
where the division of culture and nature does not exist, and he 
makes reference to Sikelianos’ poem The Sacred Way. There he 
found a similar use of the symbol of the bear whereby the poet 
seems to express his wish for a kind of reconciliation between 
nature and culture in the following lines: 


Then, as the gypsy 
at last went on his way, again dragging 
the slow-footed bears behind him, and vanished 
in the dusk, my heart once more prompted me 
to take the road that terminates among 
the ruins of the Soul’s temple, at Eleusis. 
And as I walked my heart asked in anguish: 
‘Will the time, the moment ever come when the bear’s soul 
and the gypsy’s and my own, that I call initiated, 
will feast together?’ 


We come across another reference to Sikelianos in his presiden- 
tial address given to the Birmingham branch of the Classical 
Association and published afterwards in 1971 under the title ‘The 
Continuity of Hellenism'.* In this paper Thomson points out the 
coexistence and the merging into one in Sikelianos’ poem At the 
Monastery of Blessed Luke of three figures who represent three 
different historical periods: Vangelis, Christ and Adonis. This 
remark stemmed from his belief that in the Greek popular 
imagination Christian and pagan elements were deeply rooted and 
in spite of all the historical changes there has never been a com- 
plete break in the continuity of social life. However, he is quick 
to point out that the persistence of the popular traditions in Greece 
cannot be attributed to any characteristic peculiar to the Greek 
people but to the fact that these traditions were encapsulated in 
literature at an exceptionally early period. Hence, when people 
become acquainted with this literature it is like looking into a 
mirror in which they recognize themselves. This explains, accord- 
ing to Thomson, the popularity of modern performances of the 
ancient drama in Greece which is something unique in the cultural 


4. G. Thomson, ‘The Continuity of Hellenism’, Greece and Rome 18 (1971) 18-29. 
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life of Europe. For him this phenomenon can be related to the 
fact ‘that the Greeks find in these plays certain ideas, values, 
habits, attitudes of mind, which make an immediate appeal to 
them because they recognize them as their own'.? 

As I said earlier, the 1960s is the period during which Thom- 
son became more actively involved with Modern Greek language 
and literature and it was during this period that he published his 
translation of Palamas’ The Twelve Lays of the Gypsy. Thom- 
son was very fond of Palamas, whom he regarded as one of the 
greatest if not the greatest of the modern Greek poets. In a way 
Palamas represented the dialectical continuity of Hellenism since 
in his work, according to Thomson, ‘the two strands in the history 
of Greek literature, which have been parted from one another 
ever since the Hellenistic period, have been reunited’.’ Along this 
line Thomson also quotes Seferis, who argued that in the work 
of Palamas, for the first time after two thousand years, two tradi- 
tions converge and become one. Indeed Palamas' work 
represented for Thomson the dialectic of Hellenism, the recon- 
ciliation of the opposites, as well as the continuity of the Greek 
language with his constant use of ancient and especially medieval 
Greek words. 

In his introduction to the translation Thomson does not only 
discuss Palamas' relationship to Nietzsche's ideas but talks 
extensively about the Apollonian and Dionysian opposition which 
Nietzsche elaborated in his book The Birth of Tragedy (1872). 
The first trend, the Apollonian, represents the world of self- 
restraint, philosophical calm and epic poetry whereas the second 
is associated with drunkeness, self-abandonment and lyric poetry. 
The interplay of these two opposite tendencies marked the 
development of classical Greek culture and only in the art of 
tragedy, which took its form from the dithyramb and its content 
from Homer, there emerged out of the conflict a new unity, mark- 
ing the highest point in the evolution of Greek culture. Thom- 


5. Ibid., 26. 

6. K. Palamas, The Twelve Lays of the Gipsy, translated with an introduction by 
G. Thomson (London 1969). 

7. G. Thomson, The Continuity of Hellenism, 29. 
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son in his introduction does not refer to Nietzsche's ideas and 
his argument about the birth of tragedy simply in order to point 
out his influence on Palamas’ thought, but to imply that a similar 
process of reconciliation of the opposites takes place in the work 
of Palamas as well. This implicit analogy did not only serve to 
equate tragedy, as the highest point of Classical Greek literature, 
with The Twelve Lays of the Gipsy as the highest point of Modern 
Greek literature but to emphasize also the dialectical continuity 
of Greek culture through the centuries. 

At this point one might ask a fundamental question: Why was 
Thomson a staunch proponent of the continuity of Greek culture? 
It was not obviously for nationalistic reasons but basically for 
ideological ones, since he was particularly annoyed when his lec- 
ture on the continuity of Hellenism was translated and published 
in Nea Estia, without his authorization, under the title ‘H 
61& pkeia. tob "EAAnvicuob.* First of all Thomson wanted to see 
classical texts in a cultural context and not in isolation. From 
this point of view he was in disagreement with most of his col- 
leagues who believed that classical literature is a series of master- 
pieces which can be studied in a temporal and cultural vacuum. 
This belief is still widespread among classicists who write histories 
of Greek literature, and although they mean by that term ancient 
Greek literature, in fact it is like saying Modern Greece does not 
exist, or in other words the contemporary world is not relevant 
to the study of classics. Thomson, on the other hand, preferred 
the term Hellenism and I believe he was behind the naming of 
the Birmingham Department as the School of Hellenic and Roman 
Studies. The use of Hellenic in the title of the School must be 
a unique phenomenon in England and perhaps elsewhere, which 
also singles out Thomson from the rest of the classicists. 

A second reason that made Thomson stress the theme of the 
continuity of Greek culture was his emphasis on popular culture 
since it was in the cultural unconscious of peasants and fishermen 
that he discovered the survival of ancient cults and practices. His 
focus on popular culture ties in with his belief in living rather 


8. G. Thomson, “H &i&ápkeia tod “EAAnvicpot’", Nea Estia 91 (1078) (June 1972) 
719-27. 
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than monumental history. And this perhaps explains why he 
studied and argued so passionately for the continuity of the Greek 
language. For him living human creations were more important 
than the monuments of the past, as he himself suggests when he 
was talking about his first journey to Greece. Before making the 
journey he got hold of Thumb's Handbook of the Modern Greek 
Vernacular in order to familiarize himself with the spoken form. 
After several years looking back into his experience he realized 
that what he learnt from Thumb's Handbook had meant more 
to him than all the monuments of antiquity.? Thomson was 
something between a classical scholar and a cultural anthro- 
pologist who believed that in order to understand and study 
seriously another culture one has to have a commanding 
knowledge of both its written and spoken language. That is why 
he learned to speak Irish with a native fluency and set himself 
to learn Chinese. For him every language was the key to and the 
mirror of its culture, where the dialectical tension between con- 
tinuity and innovation, past and present could be observed. 

Moreover, his belief in the continuity of Hellenism can be linked 
with his Marxist ideology and particularly with the emphasis which 
certain Marxists placed on the ideas of change and progress. When 
I interviewed him just before his death, he told me that he saw 
the continuity in terms of change and development. It is a 
historical attitude teaching people 'that the normal condition of 
things is change: not static but always changing'.!? 

If one wants to go a bit further in explaining Thomson's pas- 
sion concerning the continuity of Hellenism, one must look into 
his relationship with Nicholas Bachtin. So far many have pointed 
out Headlam's influence on Thomson but nobody has suspected 
any possible influence deriving from Bachtin. Bachtin had studied 
with Psycharis in Paris and believed strongly in the continuity 
of Greek culture.!! Stimulated by J.C. Lawson's influential 


9. G. Thomson, The Continuity of Hellenism, 18. 
10. My conversation with G. Thomson, recorded on 10 December 1986, has been 
transcribed by Dr. Stephen Halliwell. 
11. Bachtin taught Modern Greek at the University of Birmingham (1938-1950) and 
was the editor of a journal called The Link (1938-39) whose main object was ‘to in- 
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study on Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion 
(1910), he searched for continuities in the area of Modern Greek 
folk culture, arguing that ‘the study of Modern Greek folklore 
has already opened up a few unexpected ways of approach to 
the ancient psyche’.!* The other area where Bachtin looked for 
continuities was the Greek language. Although he was familiar 
with Saussure's ideas he defined language as a diachronic evolu- 
tion, ‘a moving equilibrium, ceaselessly recreated, a process in- 
divisible, and of which no stage can be considered in isola- 
tion'.? Bachtin argued the continuity of Greek language in a 
way that reminds me of Thomson. Here is a passage from his 
preface to the Introduction to the Study of Modern Greek which 
could have been written by Thomson himself. 


More than any other language, Greek, in the entire extent of its develop- 
ment, is a living whole which cannot with impunity be divided into water- 
tight compartments. By doing so one not only misses the unique opportuni- 
ty of following step by step the growth of a language through three thou- 
sand years of rich and uninterrupted textual tradition. This, a classical scholar 
might say, is not after all his business; what he is after is the study of An- 
cient Greek civilization, and Greek matters to him only in so far as it is the 
language of that civilization. Quite so. But in limiting one’s horizon to a 
section of Greek, one inevitably distorts one’s perspective and limits one’s 
possibilities of understanding within that very section. Taking the two tradi- 
tional sections — Ancient Greek and Modern Greek — they cannot be fruit- 
fully studied or rightly understood or, above all, truly felt, except through 
one another. 


In his preface to The Greek Language, a book dedicated to 
Bachtin, Thomson said that the inspiration for this book was 
Bachtin’s, with whom he learnt Greek all over again. He also 
praised his scholarship and poetic nature, avowing that Bachtin 
taught him to place his knowledge of the language on a scien- 
tific footing. It would not therefore be a far-fetched suggestion 


terpret the past of Greece through its present and its present through its past, and 
thus to reveal the basic unity of Greek civilization in all its manifestations and 
throughout its whole development’. 

12. N. Bachtin, Introduction to the Study of Modern Greek (Cambridge 1935) 6. 

13. Ibid., 12. 

14. Ibid., 12. 
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if one argued that Thomson, through Bachtin, represents the 
legacy of Psycharis and demoticism in Britain. If the researcher 
of the future examines more closely Bachtin's role in the forma- 
tion of Thomson's ideas about the Greek language, he must also 
look into the striking affinities between Thomson and Seferis on 
the continuity of Greek culture. Although as I suspect he was 
not very enthusiastic about Seferis' poetry, as he was about 
Palamas or Sikelianos, their ideas on Hellenism concur. 

In 1931 Seferis wrote a poem called Reflections on a foreign 
line of verse, where he presents the continuity of Greek tradition 
through Odysseus who appears not as a heroic figure but as an 
old sailor who speaks humbly and calmly and recites Erotokritos. 


And again and again the shade of Odysseus appears before me, his eyes red 
from the waves' salt, 

from his ripe longing to see once more the smoke ascending from his warm 
hearth and the dog grown old waiting by the door. 


A large man, whispering through his whitened beard words in our language 
spoken as it was three thousand years ago. 

He extends a palm calloused by the ropes and the tiller, his skin weathered 
by the dry north wind, by heat and snow. 

GC.) 

He is the mighty Odysseus: he who proposed the wooden horse with which 
the Achaeans captured Troy. 

I imagine he's coming to tell me how I too may build a wooden horse to 
capture my own Troy. 

Because he speaks humbly and calmly, without effort, as though he were 
my father 

or certain old sailors of my childhood who, leaning on their nets with winter 
coming on and the wind raging, 


used to recite, with tears in their eyes, the song of Erotocritos; 


Seferis, like Thomson, traced the signs of continuity in the 
popular oral culture and argued that if we really want to under- 
stand the ancient Greeks we must always search the soul of or- 
dinary people. Like the existential historians, Seferis and 
Thomson proceeded from the assumption that knowledge does 
not lie on the surface of events, waiting to be collected by an im- 


15. G. Seferis, Aoxiuéc, 1 (1936-1947) (Athens 1974) 257. 
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partial observer, but lurks within them. History for them does 
not exist as a sequence of events that occcurred in the past but 
is an effort to understand the past in the present. Past and present 
are consequently mingled since the latter becomes a palimpsest, 
a complex tissue of historical remnants. Both then meet in their 
belief that history exists only in the present and in their interest 
in demonstrating the continuity of Hellenism through the orali- 
ty of popular culture; their difference being that the one was a 
Marxist and the other a conservative aristocrat. This fundamen- 
tal difference, however, does not prevent me from ending with 
one of Seferis’ observations about another aristocratic poet, T.S. 
Eliot, which accurately summarizes Thomson's perception of the 
Greek past as well: *History is not what is dead but what is still 
alive’.!6 
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Holy mountain and supreme council: 
Mount Athos at the beginning of 
a new era 


Michael Ursinus 


The establishment of the Supreme Council of Judicious 
Ordinances, itself a product of modern Ottoman reform begun 
by Mahmud II (1808-39),! added to the establishment of a new 
framework for an increasingly centralised concept of ‘Beneficient 
Re-Orderings’ (tanzimat-i hayriye) in the Ottoman Empire.” 
Created on 27 Zilhicce 1253 (24 March 1838) as part of Mahmud's 
strategy to dismantle the Grand Vizirate and shift the locus of 
power closer to himself,’ the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye* 
consequently figured prominently also in the famous Hatt-i Serif 


1. As a general introduction into the reign of Mahmud II in English see St. J. Shaw 
and E.K. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey. Volume II: 
Reform, Revolution, and Republic: The Rise of Modern Turkey, 1808-1975 
(Cambridge 1977) 1-54 and 443-5 ([selected] Bibliography). For more recent work 
see sections DDE and DDEA in Turkologischer Anzeiger/Turkology Annual, so far 
vols. 1-14 (Vienna 1975-88), the most important Current Bibliography in the field 
(published as appendices to Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 67 
(1975) ff.; from 1977 also independently: Selbstverlag des Orientalischen Instituts 
Wien). On Mahmud himself the most recent general account in English is in FY, 
s.n. (2) Mahmud II (by A. Levy). 

2. For the Tanzimat period and the Tanzimat reforms in general see Shaw and 
Shaw, op. cit. 55-171 and 445-53, as well as the excellent account bv R.H. Davison, 
Reform in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1876 (New York 19732), with annotated 
bibliography. The Turkologischer Anzeiger/Turkology Annual (as in n.1) lists work 
relating to the period in question under sections DDF and DDFA. 

3. Mahmud's reforms in the central bureaucracy are evaluated in C.V. Findley, 
Bureaucratic Reform in the Ottoman Empire. The Sublime Porte 1789-1922 (Princeton 
1980) 112-50, 167-75 and passim. The Council's place vis-à-vis the organisation of 
the Sublime Porte in c.1838-39 is shown on Figure IV-1 (p.143). 

4. Translated as ‘Grand Council of Justice’ in many Western accounts: Davison, 
op. cit. 28. For a detailed description of various Ottoman conciliar bodies. includine 
the Supreme Council of Judicious Ordinance see St. J. Shaw, ‘The Central Legislative 
Councils in the Nineteenth Century Ottoman Reform Movement Before 1876', 
International Journal of Middle East Studies | (1979) 51-84, summarized in Shaw 
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(imperial decree) of Gülhane of 3 November 1839,5 by which 
date the Tanzimat are usually understood to have begun 
*officially'. 

In the months that followed the announcement of the ‘Benefi- 
cient Re-Orderings' in the Rose Chamber, the Council developed 
from being the main forum for discussion and legislation into 
the sole body responsible for all ‘laws regulating the security of 
life and fortune and the assessment of taxes’.° Its members were 
*to draw up all the laws needed to carry out the principles of the 
Tanzimat in absolute freedom, without fear of punishment or 
demotion for unpopular stands'.? The Council was ordered not 
just to prepare a statement showing its opinion about a given mat- 
ter, but also to draft the actual laws and stipulations which the 
Sultan, now Abdülmecid (1839-61), could simply incorporate in 
his decrees.? Thus a de facto legislature had emerged.? 

Of particular significance for the historian is that, with the 
establishment of the Supreme Council, a body had been created 
with virtually unlimited powers to investigate the details of each 
problem under discussion regardless of whose sphere of com- 
petence was to be breached in pursuit of the truth. Ministerial 
competences could be temporarily disregarded for the purpose 
of investigation, and high-ranking officials including those from 
departments of the central government be questioned in front of 


and Shaw, op. cit. 76-81. A valuable collection of primary sources relating to the 
establishment and development of the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye in the time 
of Resid Pasha can be found in R. Kaynar, Mustafa Resit Pasa ve Tanzimat (Ankara 
1954) 198-224 (Ottoman Turkish in Latin characters). 

5. On the Hatt see Davison, op. cit. 38ff. with n.61 and n.62 (selected bibliography); 
and Shaw and Shaw, op. cit. 59-61 and 167, n.5. 

6. According to the official French version: *. . . notre conseil de justice (augmenté 
de nouveaux membres, autant qu'il sera nécessaire) auquel se réuniront, à certains 
jours que nous déterminerons, nos ministres et les notables de l'empire, s'assemblera 
à l'effet d'établir des lois réglementaires sur ces points de la sécurité de la vie et de 
la fortune, et sur celui de l'assiette des impóts'. (Türkiye Maarif Vekaleti) (ed.), 
Tanzimat I (Istanbul 1940) between pages 48 and 49 (‘Tanzimat Fermaninin zamaninda 
nesredilerek dagitilan fransızca tercümesi’). 

7. Shaw, Legislative Councils, 58. 

8. ‘Over 90 per cent of the council’s recommendations were promulgated by the 
sultan without change': Shaw and Shaw, op. cit. 78. 

9. Shaw, Legislative Councils, 59; Findley, op. cit., 174. 
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the Supreme Council of Judicious Ordinances.'? As a result, the 
proceedings of the Council, but also many of the sultanic orders 
based on the results of investigations undertaken by the Meclis, 
are sources of prime importance for the historian of the early 
Tanzimat period. Like the traditional sikayet defterleri (records 
of petitions and complaints dealt with at the imperial diwan) which 
give ample evidence as to what went wrong in the Ottoman Em- 
pire before the beginning of the Tanzimat,!! so does the material 
emanating from the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye for the subse- 
quent period.!? But unlike the şikayet defterleri which abound 
in complaints about private individuals and, mostly provincial, 
officials, but only rarely deal with functionaries of the central 
administration or the government,? a number of cases in- 
vestigated by the Supreme Council of Judicious Ordinances throws 
considerable light also on the latter group. In the years follow- 
ing the establishment of the Supreme Council (with its additional 
function as a court of appeal primarily in administrative matters 
and cases to be considered on the basis of the new secular law 
codes)^ even the central administrative and governmental 
machinery was to be exposed to painstaking investigations by what 
was in effect a virtually independent body. 

From January 1840 a series of detailed regulations and instruc- 
tions were issued after they had been carefully prepared by the 
Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye. The ‘Instructions for the 
Muhassils? (printed in the Imperial Press because of the large 
number of copies needed) were among the earliest to be produc- 
ed. The muhassils or ‘extractors’ were the key provincial func- 


10. Shaw and Shaw, op. cit. 77. 

11. For a facsimile-edition of a sikayet defteri see H.G. Majer (ed.), Sikayet Defteri. 
Das ‘Registerbuch der Beschwerden? vom Jahre 1675. Codex mixtus 683 der Óster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek. Bd. 1: Einleitung, Faksimile des Textes, geographische 
Indices (Vienna 1984). 

12. Shaw, Legislative Councils, 56, n.1. The still important work, in Turkish, by 
H. Inalcik, Tanzimat ve Bulgar Meselesi. Le Tanzimat et la Question Bulgare (Ankara 
1943) is one of the first studies to have extensively used such material. 

13. Majer (ed.), op. cit. 22f. 

14. Findley, op. cit. 174. 

15. Details and a summary in: H.-J. Kornrumpf, Die Territorialverwaltung im 
östlichen Teil der europäischen Türkei vom Erlass der Vilayetsordnung (1864) bis 
zum Berliner Kongress (1878) nach amtlichen osmanischen Verdffentlichungen 
(Freiburg im Breisgau 1976) 40-45. 
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tionaries of the Tanzimat. As salaried officials appointed direct- 
ly by the government in order to keep a centralised control over 
them, they were responsible for the implementation of the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye in the provinces.!é 

As a first measure, they were put in charge of executing the 
complex new population census and survey of property (tahrir-i 
emlak) to which most provinces were to be subjected, in order 
to provide the government with a centrally administered statistical 
framework for the assessment of the tax load for each in- 
dividual.!" Secondly, the muhassils were ordered to arrange for 
the establishment of new administrative councils in every pro- 
vince under their control. So-called Upper Administrative Councils 
(Büyük Meclis-i Memleket) were to be formed in the capital city 
of each province (eyalet), consisting of about thirteen members, 
including the muhassil, the cadi, the müftü and, in a case of a 
predominantly Christian area, the metropolitan bishop and two 
of the local village elders (kocabas1).'® Under the guidance of the 
müisir (a high-ranking functionary equivalent to the former gover- 
nor general who, by the time of the early Tanzimat, had become 
almost powerless with little more than security matters in his 
hands)? and often dominated by the powerful muhassil, these 


16. H. Inalcik, ‘Application of the Tanzimat and its Social Effects’, Archivum 
Ottomanicum 5 (1973) 97-127, esp. 99-102, 106. More detailed, but in Turkish, with 
quotations from archival sources: Y. Cezar, Osmanlı Maliyesinde Bunalım ve Degisim 
Dónemi (XVIII. yy dan Tanzimat'a Mali Tarih) (Istanbul 1986) 282-6. 

17. Details on the tahrir-i emlak of the early 1840s are to be found in Kaynar, op. 
cit. 115-20 and 238-43. On Ottoman censuses (tahrir-i nüfus) as well as surveys of 
property (emlak) and income (temettuat) of the taxable population from 1830/1 see 
St. J. Shaw, ‘The Ottoman Census System and Population, 1831-1914’, IJMES 9 
(1978) 325-38. 

18. These administrative councils are discussed in Shaw, *The Origins of Represen- 
tative Government in the Ottoman Empire: The Provincial Representative Councils, 
1938-1876’, R. Winder (ed.), Near Eastern Round Table, 1967-1968 (New York 1969) 
53-142, and in an even wider context by R.H. Davison, ‘The Advent of the Principle 
of Representation in the Government of the Ottoman Empire', W.R. Polk and R.L. 
Chambers (eds.), Beginnings of Modernization in the Middle East (Chicago 1968) 
93-108. For the Ottoman regulations concerning the provincial meclis-i memleket see 
Kornrumpf, op. cit. 40-56, and Kaynar, op. cit. 264-83. 

19. Inalcik, Application, 99; Moshe Ma'oz, ‘The Impact of Modernization on Syrian 
Politics and Society during the Early Tanzimat Period’, Polk and Chambers (eds.), 
Modernization (as in n.18), 333-49, esp. 335-41 (The Position of Vali). 
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Upper Councils had the authority to decide on civil, judicial and 
financial matters? — not unlike the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i 
Adliye, but on a more limited scale and for a specific area. 
From the time of Mahmud II a crucial question had been how 
to assure that each taxpayer paid taxes according to his means, 
without being exploited by rapacious tax farmers (mültezim) who, 
for centuries, had largely benefited from the old-established system 
of iltizam (tax farming).?! In recognition of the wording of the 
Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane it was concluded that the practice of 
iltizam, the farming out of state revenue in return for lump sums 
called maktu, was immediately to be abolished, and that the ac- 
tivities of all tax farmers (mültezims or voyvodas) should come 
to an immediate end, even if this was to cause a temporary loss 
in state revenue. Taxes would henceforth be collected and ad- 
ministered by the muhassils alone, assisted by the local ad- 
ministrative councils. In addition, the muhassils would be in 
charge of preparing complete lists of former tax farms in their 
districts, and of submitting breakdowns of taxes and contribu- 
tions imposed on the local population during the last few years 
before the beginning of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye. In order to 
minimize the loss of state revenue during this period of radical 
tax reform, advance payments of fixed amounts (pesinat) were 
introduced as a temporary measure. These pesinat should be col- 
lected from each district, and it was warned that these amounts 
must never fall short of those previously paid. Any overpayments 
resulting from this procedure would be refunded as soon as the 
new system of taxation (based on the new population census and 
survey of property) was introduced and the regular tax (vergti) 
established for each district.? These last measures were primari- 
ly directed against the so-called ‘extraordinary’ taxes and im- 
positions known as fekalif-i sakka (heavy impositions) which 
nonetheless were imposed at more or less regular intervals. Since 
none of these payments could be justified by the Sacred Law 
(Sharia), all the several dozens of individual items under this 


20. Inalcik, Application, 100f. 
21. See ‘Iltizam’ in EZ (by G. Baer). 
22. Inalcik, Application, 102f. 
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heading had to be abolished under the.regulations of the Tanzimat- 
i Hayriye,? by which an effort was made to halt the ‘disregard 
for the sacred code of laws’ associated with the period of decline 
following the reign of Süleyman the Magnificent." But since the 
state *which is forced to incur many expenses for the defence of 
its territory cannot obtain the money necessary for its armies and 
other services except by means of contributions levied on its sub- 
jects’,2> it was unable to do without this source of income, 
however problematic in nature. As a result, most of the ‘unlawful’ 
extractions were abolished in name, but not in effect, hidden under 
the labels of ‘pesinat’, later ‘vergii’.” 

As to the poll-tax, or cizye,” it was decided that it was to re- 
main what it had been so far: a per-capita tax imposed on non- 
Muslims as prescribed by Muslim Law, in compensation for the 
fact that non-Muslims were exempt from all military services. 
Only the monks of Sinai were confirmed in their special status 
as a community of Christian monks who since time immemorial 
had not been subject to the cizye.?? 

Finally, it was repeated that all taxation was to conform with 
the main principle of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye, that of equal treat- 
ment of all Ottoman subjects, regardless of their religion, and 
regardless of whether they were of privileged or unprivileged 


23. A general account of the changes envisaged by the Tanzimat reformers is St. 
J. Shaw, 'The Nineteenth Century Ottoman Tax Reforms and Revenue System', 
International Journal of Middle East Studies 6 (1975) 421-59. Much more detailed, 
but in Ottoman Turkish, is Abdurrahman Vefik, Tekalif Kavaidi (Principles of Tax- 
ation) 2 vols. (Istanbul 1328-30 H.), of which the second volume deals with the period 
after 1839. A summary on the basis of Vefik's account and more recent work (primarily 
in South East European languages) can be found in M. Ursinus, Regionale Reformen 
im Osmanischen Reich am Vorabend der Tanzimat. Reformen der rumelischen Pro- 
vinzialgouverneure im Gerichtssprengel von Manastir (Bitola) zur Zeit der Herrschaft 
Sultan Mahmuds IT, (1808-39) (Berlin 1982) 8-21, outlining the situation prior to the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye. 

24. Compare the preamble of the Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane: F.E. Bailey, British Policy 
and the Turkish Reform Movement: A Study in Anglo- Turkish Relations, 1826-1853 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1942) 277. 

25. ibid. 

26. Vefik, Tekalif 1 94-7; Ursinus, Regionale Reformen 17. 

27. For the poll-tax in general see H. Inalcik in EP s.v. Djizya, II. Ottoman. 

28. K. Schwarz, Osmanische Sultansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters in türkischer Sprache 
(Freiburg im Breisgau 1970) 17-22. 
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status, or whether they were living on imperial estates or on land 
belonging to religious endowments (vakif).?? 

Encouraged by the promises made in the Hatt-i Serif and fur- 
ther strengthened in their optimism by the initial legislative work 
of the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye, many an Ottoman sub- 
ject, Muslim and non-Muslim alike, began to believe that substan- 
tial changes for the better were to come — they believed that with 
the Tanzimat-i Hayriye, the ‘Beneficient Re-Orderings’, a promis- 
ing new era had begun. 

It seems as if the government was aware of the possibility that 
the reforms announced might be misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
intentionally or not, by some groups of the populace, and issued 
a warning: 


‘Should people misbehave and start rumors by mistakenly saying, ‘‘See, our 
Padishah has lifted all duties and taxes” or else should there be some people 
so carried away by the security, prosperity, and honours our imperial grace 
has granted to them, and be so bold as to show even the least disobedience 
towards any of our public officials and officers, from the highest to the lowest 
and humblest, such people will be punished in the most severe manner’. 


Despite such warnings, villagers in many parts of the Ottoman 
provinces, having learned that any kind of forced labour was now 
to be abolished under the new regulations, refused to continue 
working in the fields of their begs and agas under conditions of 
corvée or angarya;*! and Christians refused to pay the cizye, 
arguing that this tax, levied on non-Muslims alone, was illegal 
on the grounds that it violated the principle of equal treatment 
of all subjects.?? Those who hoped that they would gain from 
the implementation of the Tanzimat tended to oppose the 
representatives of the ancien régime by using the Hatt-i Serif 
against them, which was therefore received by reactionary circles 


29. H. Inalcik, ‘Tanzimat’in Uygulanması ve Sosyal Tepkileri’, Belleten 28 112 (1964) 
623-90 (basically the Turkish version of the work given in n.16, but with an appendix 
of documents in Ottoman Turkish with Arabic letters). Reference here is to two of 
these documents, both from 1840 (pp.662 and 674). 

30. Inalcik, Application, 97. 

31. ibid. 98, 105. 

32. ibid. 106. 
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with ever more hostility. Soon after the proclamation of the Hatt, 
a number of clearly hostile reactions to the Tanzimat decree were 
reported by various observers, Ottoman as well as foreign. In 
a letter to Lord Ponsonby dated 30 January 1840, the British con- 
sul in Salonica, Charles Blunt, accused the Greek clergy of the 
city of opposing the Hatt because of the proposed abolition of 
some ecclesiastical dues, and — more particularly — because of 
the announcement that henceforth the Jews would have the same 
status as the Muslims of Salonica as did the Greek Orthodox.’ 
Many an ‘Old Mussulman' saw the Sacred Muslim Law trodden 
under the feet of a gavur pasha and a gavur sultan.?* As consul 
Blunt remarks in a second letter (dated 5 May 1840), voices 
demanding submission to the Egyptian Muhammad Ali Pasha 
increased in number, for his propaganda had always promoted 
the view that he would duly respect the Sharia, and hence would 
never accept a régime which was to treat Hon-MUsums in the same 
way as Muslims.?? 

Further to the North in the Serb lands, particularly in the district 
of Nis, the formerly tax-exempt Christian village elders (kocabasi) 
rebelled against the principle of *equality in taxation' because it 
meant that they too were now liable to a proportion of the taxes 
levied on their district. The kocabagis' opposition caused major 
unrest, with about one and a half thousand non-Muslim peasants 
gathering round the fortress of Niš, cutting all communications 
to and from the capital? 

A widespread phenomenon during the first years of the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye was the near complete collapse of the tithe 
collection which, in accordance with the Hatt, had been taken 
out of the hands of the muiltezims or tax farmers. But, not sur- 
prisingly, this influential group of beneficiaries of the old order 


33. H. Andonov-Poljanski (ed.), Britanski Dokumenti za Istorijata na Makedon- 
skiot Narod II (1840-1847) (Skopje 1977) 5-7 (Public Record Office — Foreign Office 
195/176. Turkey. Salonica, 1840). Unlike the first volume of this publication (see 
n.38) vol. II does not give the English original, but only a translation of each docu- 
ment in Macedonian. 

34. Davison, op. cit. 31. Inalcik, Application, 98. 

35. Andonov-Poljanski (ed.), Dokumenti 11 7-9. 

36. Inalcik, Tanzimat ve Bulgar Meselesi 29-33; idem, Application, 115-24. 
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soon found ways to successfully obstruct the collection of the 
tithe organized by the muhassils, which left the treasury with a 
dramatic deficit. In response, the government ordered the treasury 
to issue paper bonds (the first paper money in Ottoman history) 
in order to overcome the cash crisis.? 

From these few examples it should be evident that opposition 
to the reform package, both active and passive (taking the form 
of open revolt, continued obstruction and quiet but stubborn 
resistance) must have contributed significantly to the general con- 
fusion which seems to have characterised the early years of the 
Tanzimat. Some of the confusion simply resulted from the ex- 
istence of conflicting views among the populace as to what the 
Hatt did and did not say with respect to current issues. A third 
factor, however, did not manifest itself in burning kules, attack- 
ing tithe collectors, or in disputes over the true meaning of the 
Tanzimat decree. It is to be found in the offices of the *men of 
the Tanzimat', i.e. the reforming bureaucracy itself, where 
evidence of incompetence and continuing susceptibility to bribery 
highlights the limits of centralised Ottoman reform in the early 
1840s. Evidently, not all the complex reform programmes were 
matched with sufficiently clear and detailed stipulations as to their 
realisation. In other words: officials often had no precise idea 
about what to do in response to a reform decree. 

This may be illustrated by an example from Salonica. When, 
as part of a reform programme announced during the vizirate 
of Resid Pasha, new quarantine regulations had been issued and 
a firman sent to the governor of the city warning that prepara- 
tions be made forthwith for its implementation, Consul Blunt 
reported to Lord Ponsonby in a letter dated 6 July 1838: 


*My Lord — I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that a Firman has 
been received from Constaninople and read in the mosques commanding a 
strict observance of Quarantine, but it does not state in what manner the 
necessary attendant expences are to be paid, and the Kaimakam with whom 
I had some conversation on the subject, feels much at a loss how to act; I 


37. ibid. 112f. On the paper money (esham kavaimi) and its importance for the state 
budget of 1256 H./1840/1 compare Cezar, op. cit. 295-9. 
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gave my opinion that such omissions should by no means prevent his adopt- 
ing those measures. . p 


Similar examples exist for other places,?? and indicate that the 
drawing up of wide-ranging reform plans in the spirit of the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye was one thing, their implementation quite 
another. More than twenty years after the promulgation of the 
Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane and the first series of modern provincial 
reforms, the French traveller G. Perrot described the new pro- 
vincial councils (meclis-i memleket) as 


*disorganized and arbitrary. Whether a council does or does not meet depends 
entirely on those who have an interest in obstructing its function. Anyhow, 
since it never was clearly stipulated, the authority of these councils is a mat- 
ter of interpretation . . . The situation is obviously confused . . 40 


Contrary to the naive expectation that the ‘Beneficient Re- 
Orderings’ would result in a more orderly state of affairs, they 
evidently led, in many parts of the Ottoman Empire, to widespread 
— and lasting — confusion.*! They were as much the cause as 
they were the consequence of the widening gap between ambi- 
tion and reality in modern Ottoman reform, and confusion oc- 
curred when administrators were unable (or unwilling) to keep 
pace with the ever growing complexity of reform. Countless peti- 
tions and complaints brought forward by the local populace and 
preserved in the cadis’ record books (sicillat)* are a testimony 
to the seriousness of the situation in the provinces during the early 
1840s. It remains to be seen how the central authorities in the 


38. H. Andonov-Poljanski (ed.), Britanski Dokumenti za Istorijata na Makedon- 
skiot Narod I (1797-1839) (Skopje 1968) 270-2 (English text, from Public Reford Office 
— Foreign Office 195/100); also pp.112-4 (Macedonian translation). 

39. For an example of considerable difficulties in the proper enactment of various 
Tanzimat regulations in the district of Ankara see Kaynar, op. cit. 264-72. 

40. Inalcik, Application, 109f. 

41. ibid. 123f. 

42. The most comprehensive guide to date for the sicills in the Turkish Republic 
is Türk Dünyası Arastirmalari Vakfı (ed.), Ser'iye Sicilleri, Mahiyeti, Toplu Katalogu 
ve Seçme Hükümler (istanbul 1988). For mahkeme sicilleri outside Turkey see A. 
Çetin ‘Türkiye Haricindeki Osmanlı Şer'iyye Sicilleri Hakkında’, Islam Medeniyeti 
Mecmuası 5 1 (1401 H./1981) 49-55. 
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capital, in particular the Ministry of Finance, which was most 
directly affected by some of the more fundamental changes 
wrought by the Hatt-i Serif and the early Tanzimat legislation, 
were able to cope with the enormity of the task. 

The Ministry of Finance was restored as a ministry only a few 
days after the proclamation of the Hatt. It had been created in 
1838 by Mahmud II only to be dissolved shortly thereafter by 
the Grand Vizier Husrev Pasha.? From the very beginning of 
its existence, it was overburdened with a multitude of respon- 
sibilities. The stipulation that, as a temporary measure, advance 
payments no less than the amounts hitherto paid by the various 
tax districts should be forwarded to the Treasury, rather than 
the exact amounts of taxes due from each district according to 
the new Tanzimat regulations, allowed for a brief respite.“ It 
allowed the Ministry to leave aside for the moment the most dif- 
ficult task of establishing all local taxes, one by one, and separately 
for each ‘fiscal unit’ down to the level of township and village 
(if not the individual taxpayer).5 However, it had to appoint, 
without delay, hundreds of able tax officials (including the 
muhassils)," it had to prepare several hundred copies of the 
relevant tax registers to be handed over to the tax collectors,” 
and, most time-consuming of all, it had to deal with the numerous 
inquiries from provincial officials and governmental bodies (in- 
cluding, predictably, the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye), as weil 
as with countless petitions and complaints from all over the em- 
pire concerning fiscal matters. Finally, the Ministry had to 
decide without delay about the future of formerly ‘privileged’ 
(muaf) groups of people and territories where this status could 
no longer be maintained under the new Tanzimat regulations.” 


43. Findey, op. cit. 140; Shaw and Shaw, op. cit. 73; Cezar, op. cit. 287ff. 

44. See n.22. 

45. This task was soon made the responsibility of the Meclis-i Muhasebe-i Maliye: 
Cezar, op. cit. 286f. 

46. In order not to waste any time, the regulations for the muhassils were printed 
in the Imperial press, rather than executed by hand. See Kaynar, op. cit. 235f. 
47. Suret-i defter. See below. 

48. Cezar, op. cit. 286. 

49. Not all exemptions were abolished by the Tanzimat: Cezar, op. cit. 283f., n.5. 
This is particularly true for vakif property. 
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This would have involved careful and often prolonged searches 
in the Imperial Archives in order to establish, on the basis of ar- 
chival evidence, the exact circumstances of each case. Given the 
complexity of the task, which was often aggravated by the need 
for detailed inspection and/or legislation, this too would normally 
have involved the Supreme Council of Judicious Ordinances. 
It would certainly have stretched the Ministry's capacity to its 
utmost limits, and it cannot surprise if mistakes were made. The 
degree of confusion which evidently accompanied the restructuring 
of some of these administrative units with special status is quite 
a different matter, and requires a more careful assessment. 

As a first step in this direction, I present here an analysis of 
what happened to Mount Athos during the first years of the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye, based on evidence from the Meclis-i Vala- 
yi Ahkam-i Adliye. The documentation in question, which was 
first referred to by Gerasimos Smyrnakis in his To Hagion Oros, 
published in 1903,°! is contained in an emr-i alişan concerning 
the introduction of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye on Mount Athos, 
dated 5 January 1842, which has been published in full by the 
present writer (with facsimile, transliteration and [German] 
translation). 

The Holy Mountain had been under Ottoman rule for cen- 
turies," but was never placed under ordinary Ottoman provin- 


50. Even in the case of a non-privileged territory the application of the Tanzimat-i 
Hayriye often required the involvement of the Meclis-i Vala, as in the case of Cyprus: 
See documents VI and VII in Inalcik, Tanzimatin Uygulanması (as in n.29) 672-8 
(Ottoman text only). 

51. G. Smyrnakis, To Hagion Oros (Athens 1903) 188f. 

52. Summarized in I.K. Vasdravellis, Istorika Arheia Makedonias 1: Arheion 
Thessalonikis 1695-1912 (Thessaloniki 1952) 544. 

53. M. Ursinus, ‘Ein Reform-Ferman vom 5. Januar 1842 fiir den Heiligen Berg’, 
H.G. Majer (ed.), Osmanistische Studien zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte. In 
memoriam Vanco Boskov (Wiesbaden 1986) 164-76; The transliteration of the docu- 
ment, which was re-typed for publication by the editors, does unfortunately not give 
all the diacritical marks of the original typescript. 

54, Archival evidence from Mount Athos itself seems to suggest that the Holy Moun- 
tain established contacts with the Ottoman rulers already during the reign of Orhan 
(1326-1362): V. Boskov, ‘Jedan originalan nisan Murata I iz 1386. godine u manastiru 
Svetog Pavla na Svetoj Gori', Prilozi za orijentainu filologiju 27 (1979) 225-46, esp. 
243ff. This is disputed by the Beldiceanus, who regard the document in question as 
a forgery: N. Beldiceanu and I. Beldiceanu-Steinherr, ‘Un faux document Ottoman 
concernant Radoslav Sampias', Turcica 12 (1980) 161-8. 
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cial administration. Recognised by the Ottoman authorities, as 
by the Byzantine emperors, as a place where ‘the name of God 
is invoked continuously', and protected by time-honoured 
privileges dating back (allegedly) to the time of the prophet 
Muhammad and his immediate successors, Mount Athos enjoyed 
a status comparable to that of Mount Sinai (St Catherine) which 
included the right of ‘self-government’. This functioned through 
either the protos (who was the Holy Mountain's executive of- 
ficer), or a tetrarchy of representatives from the four leading 
monasteries (Chilandari, Vatopedi, Iviron and Lavra). The so- 
called ‘Turkish Aga’ who had his headquarters in Karyes (the 
*worldly' administrative centre of the Holy Mountain) since the 
time of the Ottoman-Venetian wars of 1645 till 1669 (or perhaps 
since shortly before that date), was not allowed to interfere in- 
ternally; his task was to represent the Ottoman sultan on Mount 
Athos and to protect, with his men, the monasteries and their 
inhabitants from any attack or mistreatment from outside the 
privileged territory. 


Important documents from the Ottoman period have recently been published by V. 
Bo*kov (with references to the earlier literature except Smyrnakis [as in n.51]): V. 
Bofkov, ‘Jedno originalno pismo-naredba (biti) Murata II za Svetu Goru’, Hilan- 
darski zbornik 4 (Beograd 1978) 131-6; idem, ‘Ein Nigan des Prinzen Orhan, Sohn 
Süleyman Celebis, aus dem Jahre 1412 im Athoskloster Hilandar’, Wiener Zeitschrift 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 71 (1979) 127-52; idem, ‘Dokumenti Bajazita II u 
Hilandaru (Sveta Gora). Komentar i regesti’, Prilozi za orijentainu filologiju 31 (1981) 
131-54; idem, ‘Mara Branković u turskim dokumentima iz Svete Gore’, Hilandarski 
zbornik 5 (Beograd 1983) 189-214 + 7 plates; idem, ‘Jedan ferman Mehmeda III 
u Hilandaru iz 1601. godine’, Istoriteski časopis 29-30 (Beograd 1983) 181-6. Equal- 
ly on the basis of Ottoman archival material (more specifically: tahrir defterleri) H. 
Lowry, ‘A note on the population and status of the Athonite monasteries under 
Ottoman rule (ca. 1520)', Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 73 (1981) 
115-35. 

55. At the beginning of the 20th century, the 1324 H./1903-4 edition of the official 
Ottoman statistical yearbook for Selanik (Salonica) lists Mount Athos as a kaza (i.e. 
the basic Ottoman territorial unit), but with no administrative council (meclis-i idare) 
nor court (mahkeme), both of which were essential bodies in any ‘ordinary’ kaza. 
See 1324 Sene-i Hicriyesine Mahsus Selanik Vilayeti Salnamesidir. Defa 19 (Selanik 
1324) 289-92. 

56. On the status of Mount Athos under Ottoman rule and its internal structure 
see P. Lemerle and P. Wittek, *Recherches sur l'histoire et le statut des monastéres 
Athonites sous la domination Turque', Archives d'Histoire du Droit Oriental 3 
(Wetteren 1948) 411-72 and P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden für die Geschichte der 
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As a unit ‘outside’ Ottoman provincial administration, Mount 
Athos (Aynaroz in Turkish) was not subjected to the ‘standard’ 
Ottoman tax régime like most other parts of the Balkans.’ Soon 
after the consolidation of Ottoman rule in the neighbouring 
districts — the exact date is not known — the Athonite 
monasteries accepted the obligation of paying a tribute (the harac 
or cizye — later on clearly a per-capita tax), and, from their 
farmlands (çiftlik), fields, pastures, gardens and vineyards (most 
of which were situated in southern Macedonia), the tithe or ösür. 
Significantly, there is early evidence that the monasteries, rather 
than paying the öşür in kind, were allowed to convert it into a 
fixed amount of akces known as mukataa.* In addition to these 
and other taxes imposed in the name of the Sacred Law (the 
Sharia), the Athonite community as a whole was charged, from 
the sixteenth century at the latest,’ with a lump sum of fixed 
value (called maktu). 

By undertaking to pay an annual lump sum into the Treasury, 
the Holy Mountain was freed from all heavy impositions which 
could not be justified by the Sharia, for instance the so-called 
avariz-i divaniye and tekalif-i órfiye (state or customary taxes) 
as well as the tekalif-i sakka (heavy or unlawful impositions; all 
these avariz and tekalif are usually rendered ‘extraordinary’ taxes 


Athoskloster (Leipzig 1894 reprint Amsterdam 1965). F.W. Hasluck, Athos and its 
Monasteries (London 1924) presents a convenient synopsis of Western (and Russian) 
travellers’ accounts dealing with the Holy Mountain during the Ottoman period. The 
importance for the Holy Mountain and other Christian communities of the so-called 
‘letters of protection’ (ahdname) which — allegedly — go back to the earliest Muslim 
rulers (but are forgeries: Schwarz, op. cit. 6-8) is illustrated by the prominent place 
they occupy in a Karamanlı history of the Holy Mountain from the beginning of this 
century: (Stromnitza Mitropoliti) Sofronios Efendi (Hazretleri), Agion Oros Tarihi 
((Constantinople]: K. Zividis ve N. Deodati Matpaasinda tap olunmus dir 1901) 20-5, 
39-44. 

57. The exact fiscal status of the Holy Mountain has yet to be established, particularly 
for the earliest period until the sixteenth century. A number of fiscal ‘exemptions’ 
of monastic property in the late fifteenth/early sixteenth centuries are mentioned by 
BoYkov, Dokumenti Bajazita, esp. 141-3 and 147-51. See also Lowry, art. cit. 

58. Bofkov, Dokumenti Bajazita, 141-3 (reigns of Bayezid II and Selim I). 

59. The maktu of Mount Athos is already reported by Gerlach (1578): Hasluck, 
op. cit, 32. 
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in spite of their being levied at more or less regular intervals).9? 
Technically speaking, the district of Aynaroz was recognised by 
the authorities as exempt (muaf), a fact which had been confirmed 
time and again in numerous sultanic decree which were carefully 
deposited in the Holy Mountain's monastic archives (where many 
of them have been preserved).5! With the destruction of the 
Janissary corps in 1826 the aga of the bostanci corps was replaced 
by an official called voyvoda, i.e. tax administrator, with the rank 
of kapicibagi. He was installed not by any provincial authority 
but by the Imperial Mint (darbhane-i amire), and was responsi- 
ble to the central authorities only. Under his guidance, the first 
modern Ottoman population census (tahrir-i ntifus) was executed 
on Mount Athos in very much the same way as in other parts 
of the empire where only male adults had been listed. This resulted 
in new population figures being available from the financial year 
1248 H./1832-3. Henceforth, the poll-tax or cizye, administered 
by the voyvoda, was allocated on the basis of reasonably up-to- 
date lists of monks, in three different rates ranking from high 
(ala) through medium (evsat) to low (edna). In theory at least, 
this would have taken account of each taxpayer's ability to 
pay.© In both 1248 H./1832-3 and 1249 H./1833-4, the total an- 


60. For the emergence and development of so-called ‘extraordinary’ taxes in the Ot- 
toman Empire see H. Incalcik, ‘Military and Fiscal Transformation in the Ottoman 
Empire, 1600-1700’, Archivum Ottomanicum 6 (1980) 283-337; A. Suceska, ‘Die Ent- 
wicklung der Besteuerung durch die Avariz-i divaniye und die Tekalif-i órfiye im 
Osmanischen Reich während des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts’, Südost-Forschungen 27 
(1968) 89-130. Also Ursinus, Regionale Reformen 56f., n.1. 

61. Shortly before the beginning of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye, the particulars of the 
Holy Mountain's exemptions (muafiyetler) were confirmed in a firman of 7 Zilkade 
1249 H./18 March 1834 to which the copyist gave the title *exalted imperial decree 
containing the re-affirmation of the exemptions of the monks of the island of Aynaroz' 
(cezire-i Aynaroz rahiblerinin tekid-i muafiyetlerini havi emr-i alisan): Historical Ar- 
chive of Northern Greece (Thessaloniki), Mahkeme Sicilleri Selanik (henceforth quoted 
as MSS) No. 229, p.26. I am most grateful to the then Director of the Archive, Pro- 
fessor V. Dimitriades, for his assistance and kind permission to photocopy this and 
other documents from the Ottoman court registers. 

62. The changes were introduced at the instigation of Seyyid Ali Riza, director of 
the Imperial Mint (darbhane nazırı): MSS 229, p.26. On Ali Riza see M.Z. Pakalın, 
Maliye Teşkilâtı Tarihi (1442-1930) vol. 2 (Ankara 1977) 502-7. 

63. MSS 229, p.28f. ‘Another exalted firman concerning the poll-tax of the island 
[of Aynaroz|' (cezire-i mezbure cizyesine dair diger emr-i ali), dated 11 Zilkade 1249 
H./22 March 1834. 
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nual cizye payment from Mount Athos amounted to 26.148 gurus 
(piastres).“ For 1250 H./1834-5 the poll-tax was increased 
(allegedly for reasons of inflation) to 32.685 gurus annually.95 
After a new census (tahrir) produced the figures for the year 1254 
H./1838-9, the monks were to pay an amount totalling 38.352!^ 
piastres.66 When Mount Athos entered the period of the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye, this amount was further increased to 38.855 
gurus per annum.” 

Besides the poll-tax or cizye, the monks paid the lump sum 
(maktu), itself in fact a compound of several smaller sums, each 
to be paid for the exemption from a particular tax or contribu- 
tion. Being a lump sum agreed upon by both sides, the maktu 
could not be altered arbitrarily and unilaterally, at least in theory. 
Even inflation was normally not accepted as sufficient reason for 
enlarging the total. Consequently, the maktu to be paid by the 
monks of Mount Athos had remained stable over relatively long 
periods, amounting to 41.263 gurus per annum.® From time to 
time, and for mostly obscure reasons, small additional maktus 


64. MSS 229, p.27 ‘Firman about the poll tax of Aynaroz, containing its recent in- 
crement, its conditions and its order’ (zamm-i cedidi ve surut ve nizamı havi Aynaroz 
cizyesi emri). dated 8 Sevval 1249 H./18 February 1834. This document mentions 
a total of 1.032 cizye receipts for Mount Athos, in three rates. The highest rate (ala) 
paid 48 piastres, the medium rate (evsat) 24 piastres, the lowest rate (edna) 12 piastres. 

65. The cizye figures for 1250 H./1834-5 were based on a total of (equally) 1.032 
cizye receipts: MSS 229, p.28f. 

66. Based on a total of 1.356 cizye receipts: MSS 234, p.176f. (firman dated 26 Sev- 
val 1253 H./23 January 1838). 

67. Whereas the cizye figures stated in the firmans are to be regarded as nominal, 
those listed in the sicil/s under the heading of ‘bogca-i evrak’ (or similar) may repre- 
sent the actual numbers of cizye receipts issued by the local administration. For the 
period 1830-1839, the following numbers of cizye evrakı (in three categories) issued 
for the monks of the Holy Mountain can be found in the sicills of Salonica: 


‘high’ ‘middle’ ‘low’ Total 

(ala) (evsat) (edna) 
1246 H. 60 496 180 736 MSS 233, p.69 
(1250 H.] 274 660 110 1.044 MSS 229, p.110 
1251 H. 11 967 63 1.041 MSS 231, p.184 
1253 H. 109 963 274 1.346 MSS 230, p.237 
1254 H. 102 983 231 1.316 MSS 234, p.191f. 
1254 H. 105 983 271 1.359 MSS 235, p.107 


68. Ursinus, Reform-Ferman, 167 and 171 (line 17). 
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were added to the original one,9 thus increasing the overall total 
of the lump sum while leaving the volume of the original maktu 
unchanged. On the eve of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye, the maktu of 
Mount Athos amounted to 42.913 piastres per annum.” 

The initial period of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye appears to have 
brought fundamental changes to the tax régime of Mount Athos. 
From as early as the beginning of 1840, i.e. immediately after 
the implementation of the Tanzimat regulations in the sancak of 
Selanik (Salonica) and neighbouring districts, the Holy Moun- 
tain seems to have been freed from the obligation of paying any 
taxes other than the tithe and the poll-tax. Inalcik states that, 
after 1839, the monks of Aynaroz were liable only to öşür and 
cizye; Schwarz points to the poll-tax as the only fiscal obliga- 
tion on the Athonite monks after 1839." Consequently, the 
introduction of the ‘Beneficient Re-Orderings’ on Mount Athos 
following the Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane would appear to have 
resulted in the removal from this monastic centre of the Orthodox 
world of all those tax obligations which could not be justified 
in terms of the Sharia. This would have amounted to a major 
tax reform, in line with people's expectations that the Tanzimat- 
i Hayriye heralded the beginning of a new era. 

It also appears that the lump sum (maktu) which for the decade 
immediately prior to the Tanzimat had been administered by the 
voyvoda of the district of Aynaroz, was abolished in 1840, at 
the very beginning of the reform, together with a number of minor 
dues and fees. Significantly perhaps, it seems to have been abo- 
lished without compensation to the fisc by means of advance 
payments, unlike in so many other parts of the empire. The disap- 
pearance of the maktu from among the fiscal obligations of the 
Holy Mountain not only meant its disappearance as a fiscal term, 
but equally as a financial burden. As a result, the Holy Moun- 
tain's total tax obligation was reduced by more than half the 
previous amount. 


69. ibid. 167 and 171 (line 22). Here, the additional maktu is called ‘customary in- 
come’ (avaid-i mutade), amounting to an additional 1.600 piastres per annum. 
70. ibid. 167 and 171 (line 23). 

71. H. Inalcik in EZ? s.v. Djizya, II: Ottoman, 563. 

72. Schwarz, op. cit. 19. 
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The formal abolition of the maktu of Aynaroz would indeed 
have been fully in line with the general emphasis, put forward 
by the Tanzimat, on the need for a return to the principles of 
a lawful system of taxation based on the Sharia,” and seems to 
reflect, more specifically, a ruling repeated in many of the early 
Tanzimat decrees, that ‘regardless of whether privileged or un- 
privileged districts are concerned, the system of farming out state 
revenue in return for lump sums (maktu) must be abolished im- 
mediately’; also, that the activities of all voyvodas must come 
to an end.” But while the disappearance, from Mount Athos, 
of the maktu (in both name and essence) cannot be doubted, its 
disappearance as the result of a major reform can and indeed 
must be questioned. 

Not only is it highly improbable that a tax reform of the early 
Tanzimat period ever intended an actual reduction of the overall 
amount levied from a given district. Inalcik convincingly argues 
that ‘the government wanted not so much to reduce the total 
amount of the taxes as to establish a more balanced distribution 
of the tax burden by levying taxes proportionate to the means 
of each individual taxpayer’.”> Also, there appears to be no 
sultanic decree issued in the initial years of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye 
which would specify the details of a major reform for the Holy 
Mountain including provisions for the formal abolition of its 
maktu." And there can be no doubt that any more comprehen- 
sive reform in the early 1840s would have been inaugurated by 
an imperial firman." 


73. ‘Depuis 150 ans, une succession d'accidents et des causes diverses ont fait qu'on 
a cessé de se conformer au code sacré des lois et aux règlements qui en découlent, 
et la force et la prospérité antérieures se sont changées en faiblesse et en appauvrisse- 
ment: c'est qu'en effet un empire perd toute stabilité quand il cesse d'observer ses 
lois' (from the text of the Hatt-i Serif of Gülhane as quoted in n.6). Compare Kaynar, 
Op. cit. 227, 244. It must be kept in mind, however, that this emphasis on the Sharia 
does not necessarily reflect the real aims of the tax reforms. According to Shaw, the 
aim was to shift ‘the tax burden from the land to urban wealth’ (Ottoman Tax Reforms, 
421). 

74. Inalak, Tanzimat’in Uygulanması, 662; idem, Application, 102. 

75. See his figures for the county of Ni: Application, 116, n.51. 

76. None of the sicills of the kadis of Salonica for the period 1838-1843 (Nos.235-241) 
contains a copy of such a document. 

77. Compare Ursinus, Regionale Reformen Alf. For the announcement, by means 
of a firman, of the new Ottoman quarantine regulations, see above, n.33. 
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In order to learn what took place we must now turn to the text 
of the emr-i aligan itself, copies of which are preserved in the Prime 
Minister's Archive (Basbakanlik Arsivi) in Istanbul,” as well as 
in one of the Sharia Court Registers (mahkeme sicilleri) of Selanik 
(Salonica).” It is in this document, issued on 5 January 1842 
following detailed investigations initiated by the Supreme Council 
of Judicious Ordinances, that some light is shed on the events 
which led to the promulgation of this reform decree. 

As can be gleaned from the exposition of the emir, it began 
with a formal note (mazbata) by the Upper Administrative Council 
(büyük meclis-i memleket) of Salonica notifying the central 
authorities in Istanbul of certain irregularities in the taxation 
system of the Holy Mountain (it should be noted that in describ- 
ing the situation as it appeared to the provincial Administrative 
Council, the document would be dealing with the situation after 
the introduction of the ‘Beneficient Re-Orderings’, from which 
the re-modelled administrative councils had been created as the 
prime provincial Tanzimat bodies). More particularly, the 
mazbata demanded an inquiry into whether the current tax régime 
on Mount Athos was at all compatible with the principles of the 
Tanzimat-i Hayriye: at present, the mazbata explained, the monks 
of Mount Athos paid no more than the poll-tax (cizye), in spite 
of the fact that they derived considerable income from a number 
of hazelnut, plum and olive trees in the mountains and on their 
estates, and from the cutting of firewood. This, the Administrative 
Council of Salonica agreed, would make it imperative to re- 
organise the holy men's tax contributions in the same way as had 
been done in other places, i.e. on the basis of the new popula- 
tion census and survey of property and income.9? 

It seems perfectly clear why the meclis-i memleket would have 
raised the problem in the way it did. Sources of income such as 


78. Maliye yeni seri, No. 13663, folia 93f.: Firman dated 22 Zilkade 1257, concern- 
ing 'the survey of the land income of the Aynaroz (Athos) monasteries prepared so 
as to secure duly proportionate state revenues’ (Inalcik, Application, 107, n.26). 

79. MSS 240, 33-35 ‘Exalted firman concerning the terms of administration of the 
island of Aynaroz’ (Aynaroz ceziresinin suret-i idaresine dair emr-i alişan), dated 22 
Zilkade 1257 H. For an edition of this document see above, n.53). 

80. Ursinus, Reform-Ferman, 166 (translation) and 170, lines 8-12 (transliteration). 
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olive groves and nut trees had been registered in the area of 
Salonica and neighbouring districts as part of the general survey 
of property (tahrir-i emlak) announced in 1838, which was meant 
to provide the basis on which new tax quotas would be established 
for all taxable subjects of the Sultan in the area. Until then, ad- 
vance payments of no less than the amounts hitherto paid were 
demanded from each fiscal unit (peşinat). But while none of the 
*non-privileged' (gayr-i muaf) districts in the vicinity of Salonica 
is known to have been taxed substantially less after the introduc- 
tion of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye than before, the Holy Mountain, 
a ‘privileged’ (muaf) territorial unit, now paid less than half the 
sum it used to prior to the ‘Beneficient Re-Orderings’.*! The 
Upper Administrative Council of Salonica must have felt that 
this violated the Tanzimat principle of *equal taxation' for all 
people irrespective of whether they belonged to a ‘privileged’ 
category or not. 

After the mazbata had arrived in Istanbul, the matter was im- 
mediately referred to the Ministry of Finance where — as a first 
Measure — an investigation of the accountancy registers 
(muhasebe defterleri) pertaining to Mount Athos was initiated 
on behalf of the Financial Accountancy Council (meclis-i 
muhasebe-i maliye),? a body whose task it was to deal with peti- 
tions concerning financial documents, including census registers 
and property records. The conclusions reached by the Financial 
Accountancy Council following its search in the archives can be 
summarised as follows: 

Mount Athos, in accordance with the ideas of the Tanzimat-i 
Hayriye, had been put under the administration of an indepen- 
dent tax official long before the beginning of the ‘Beneficient Re- 


81. The Holy Mountain’s taxes (in cash) due to the Treasury in 1838-9 consisted of: 
38.352% piastres (poll-tax) 
42.913  piastres (lump sum) 


81.265  piastres 
From 1839-40, the sum paid into the Treasury by the muhassil of Aynaroz must have 


amounted to only 39.855 piastres (equivalent to the new cizye total). 
82. Ursinus, Reform-Ferman, 166 (translation) and 170, line 12 (transliteration). 
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Orderings'. Its tax official, called voyvoda, was in fact respon- 
sible only to the Porte, being installed by the Imperial Mint, with 
no provincial authority to interfere with his affairs. It had been 
the task of the Aynaroz voyvodasi, now being given the title of 
muhassil, to collect and administer the poll-tax (cizye) levied on 
the monasteries and their inhabitants, as well as the lump sum 
(maktu) amounting to 41.263 gurus which, until very recently, 
had been paid to the Treasury at the beginning of each financial 
year. From the beginning of 1840, however, it was left unpaid 
by the muhassil of Aynaroz, a move which resulted in a con- 
siderable loss of state revenue. 

As to the reasons why this happened, the document gives the 
. following explanation: 


*While a copy of the census (suret-i tahrir) of all the people living in my well- 
protected imperial lands together with [details of ] their actual income had 
been attached to the instructions (talimat) which all muhassils received, the 
amount of 41.263 piastres which, as has been explained, the monks of this 
peninsula owe to my Imperial Treasury together with the sum of 1.600 piastres 
[listed as] ‘customary contributions’ (avaid-i mutade) — amounting to 42.913 
piastres in all — had, by mistake (sehven; emphasis mine, M.U.), not been 
included in the copy of the register which was given to the aforementioned 
muhassil [of Mount Athos}, and was therefore left unpaid. This being so, 
and because of the fact that, in order to act in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye, one must, in financial matters, proceed along 
the principle of equal taxation for everybody, whether privileged or not, the 
case has been transferred to the Council of Judicious Ordinances (Meclis-i 
Ahkam-i Adliye). 


This leaves no doubt as to the nature of the tax reduction for 
Mount Athos from the beginning of 1840. The ‘abolition’ of its 
maktu (resulting in tax cuts of more than half its previous level), 
apparently a major tax reform not seen on the Holy Mountain 
for centuries, was, in reality, nothing less than the result of a 
*mistake' committed in the Ministry of Finance. Nowhere does 
the document mention any grant of tax privileges which would 
have led to a formal abolition of the maktu of Aynaroz from 
the beginning of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye. Had such privileges been 


83. ibid., 166f. (translation) and 170f., lines 13-24 (transliteration). 
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bestowed on the Holy Mountain prior to the date of the present 
document, the emr-i aligan of 5 January 1842 would no doubt 
have mentioned them. Indeed, the whole emir would be in- 
conveivable in the form in which it was issued had such privileges 
existed. 

It remains to ascertain whether it was a ‘simple’ mistake that 
resulted in the abandonment of the maktu, committed out of ig- 
norance and confusion, or rather a conscious departure from the 
established procedures. Here, we should not forget to enquire 
who gained from this affair, and whether or not they were able 
to influence the decision-making process. Could the monks of 
Mount Athos, the obvious beneficiaries in the first instance, have 
used their official representatives at the Patriarchate in Istanbul 
(or indeed any other connections with the centre of power) in an 
intervention which would have led to the *mistaken' ommission 
of the maktu from the documents handed over to the muhassil? 
The answer must be ‘yes’; but, not surprisingly, there is no 
evidence. And yet, there are reasons why we should not 
underestimate the possibility of such an intervention. For while 
it may seem unlikely that a simple budgeting error in the Ministry 
of Finance would have left the sole responsibility for rectifying 
it in financial terms with the Athonite monks; and even less like- 
ly that a mere accidental omission would have led to a complete 
revision of the tax régime on Mount Athos involving the Supreme 
Council of Judicious Ordinances; yet this is nevertheless what 
happened once the case reached its next stage — referral to the 
Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye. 

The obvious non-observance of the Tanzimat principle of equal 
treatment for all in fiscal matters was seen as so serious a viola- 
tion of a fundamental maxim that the Meclis-i Ahkam-i Adliye 
(as termed in the document instead of Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i 
Adliye) itself took charge of preparing a new set of regulations 
for the Holy Mountain. These would have to be in absolute con- 
formity with the letter and spirit of the Hatt-i Serif and other 
Tanzimat decrees. The legislative work which resulted from the 
deliberations of the Council of Judicious Ordinances is enclosed 
in the second part of the emr-i aligan. 
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It was hardly by chance that the problem of the maktu is set- 
tled first. The original maktu is recognised as having former- 
ly amounted to 42.913 gurus per annum, but not confirmed in 
its current size. Instead, about 10.000 piastres are added without 
any indication of the reasons for this increase. As a result, the 
maktu now stands at 53.000 piastres a year. 

With this decision, the Meclis-i Vala-yi Ahkam-i Adliye re- 
introduced the maktu, on an even larger scale than ever before. 
Were the prescriptions reading ‘the system of farming out state 
revenue in return for lump sums shall be abolished immediately’ 
no longer in force? Looked at more closely, this and similar rul- 
ings seem to put the emphasis on ‘farming out’ rather than ‘lump 
sum’.® By stipulating that the new maktu of Mount Athos 
should be paid not by any intermediate official (such as the former 
tax farmers), but through the representatives of the Holy Moun- 
tain (epitropoi) in Istanbul, any idea of ‘farming out state revenue’ 
would be absent, the new lump sum being a fixed amount to be 
paid directly to the Treasury by the monks themselves. But as 
if this were not enough, the Council added another, smaller, 
maktu to the existing one, allegedly as a substitute for the new 
excise duty on wine and spirits (zecriyye bedeli), by which the 
maktu rose to 55.000 piastres per annum. 

Significantly, the new maktu was back-dated to the beginning 
of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye. The Council of Judicious Ordinances 
ruled that the enlarged lump sum be paid in full for the years 
1256 H./1840-1 and 1257 H./1841-2 (the-two years during which 
Mount Athos had been 'freed' from any kind of maktu) as well 
as for 1258 H/1842-3 (the forthcoming financial year). Thus the 
Meclis-i Ahkam-i Adliye left no doubt as to its main objectives: 
to bring back the Holy Mountain under a tax régime from which 
it should never have been allowed to escape. Furthermore, the 
Council made it clear that those to be held responsible for the 
deficit in state revenue were the monks of Aynaroz alone. 

While a punitive element might be detected in the Council's 
dealings with the maktu, other parts of the comprehensive regula- 


84. ibid., 167 (translation) and 171f., lines 25-32 (transliteration). 
85. Inalcik, Application, 114f. 
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tions for Mount Athos were merely designed to further increase 
the responsibilities of the muhassil of Aynaroz, who was award- 
ed both the functions and the salary of the former customs officer 
of the Holy Mountain stationed in Karyes. Other stipulations 
simply repeated the status quo, as in the case of the poll-tax which 
was confirmed at a level of 39.855 piastres per annum.56 Of 
some significance for the whole may have been the fact that the 
Official representatives of Mount Athos in Istanbul, the epitropoi 
Hilarion and Dionysios, had reportedly been consulted in the 
course of the Council's work, ready to accept their (i.e. the Holy 
Mountain's) responsibilities resulting from the new 
regulations.9? 

After the endorsement of the Meclis’ rulings by the represen- 
tatives of the Athonite community, firmans were issued at the 
instigation of Safveti Pasha, the acting Minister of Finance, 
containing the new regulations, thus giving them legal force. One 
such firman was addressed to the muhassil (in his additional 
capacity as customs officer) of Aynaroz, another to the reaya 
(i.e. the monks of Mount Athos). In addition, the new financial 
data concerning the Holy Mountain were entered into the state 
revenue books (varidat muhasebesi), while a summary of the 
detailed stipulations was drafted by the Treasury (hazinece bir 
icmal).9 
As a result, the new fiscal status of the Holy Mountain had 

become legally binding. The new regulations for Mount Athos, 
issued by means.of the emr-i alisan dated 5 January 1842, suc- 
cessfully restored the pre-Tanzimat triple tax load of the Holy 
Mountain, consisting of the poll-tax (cizye), the tithe (öşür) and 
the lump sum (maktu). Not only was the maktu re-introduced, 
but enlarged so as to compensate for any loss of state revenue 
through inflation (and more than that), and back-dated to the 


86. Ursinus, Reform-Ferman, 167f. (translation) and 172 lines 32-39 (transliteration). 

87. From 1 June 1840 (till 30 April 1843) the two epitropoi of Mount Athos were 
prohegoumenos Dionysios of Lavra and exarch Hilarion of Iviron. M.I. Gedeon, 
Ho Athos. Anamnesis-Engrapha-Semeiosis (Constantinople. 1885) 128, 325. 1 owe 
this reference to the kindness of my colleague A.A.M. Bryer. 

88. Pakalin, op. cit. vol. 3, 38-66. 

89. Ursinus, Reform-Ferman, 168f. (translation) and 172-4, lines 40-70 
(transliteration). 
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first year of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye. The short-lived ‘exemption’ 
of the Athonite monks from their heaviest fiscal contribution, 
the centuries-old lump sum, was abruptly ended, leaving the 
monks with a debt of more than one hundred thousand piastres 
on,top of their current obligations. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 


Summary 
of the emr-i alisan of 22 Zilhicce 1257 (5 January 1842) in sicil 
No. 240 from Selanik (Salonica), housed in the Historical Archive 
of Northern Greece, Thessaloniki. 


(1) Addressed to: — the müsir (governor) of the eyalet (province) 

of Selanik; 

— the molla (chief judge) of the city; 

— the muhassil of the kaza (district) of Selanik 
and its dependencies; 

— the muhassil of Aynaroz (Mount Athos), 
i.e. the former voyvoda (tax administrator) 
of the Holy Mountain; 

— the members of the Provincial Administra- 
tive Council (meclis-i memleket) 


(2) Initiated by: a formal note (mazbata) by the meclis-i 
memleket of Selanik sent to Istanbul, urging 
the government to make sure that Mount 
Athos, like the surrounding districts, is taxed 
on the basis of recent population figures and 
details of local sources of income. 


(3) Response: (a) Inspection, in Istanbul, of the documen- 
tation (kuyud) kept in the capital relating to 
the Holy Mountain; 


(b) Investigation, in the Financial Accountancy 
Council (meclis-i muhasebe-i maliye), of the 
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current fiscal situation with regard to Mount 
Athos, 


(c) concluding that: 


Mount Athos, in accordance with the spirit of 
the Tanzimat-i Hayriye, had been put under 
the administration of a centrally-appointed tax 
official (voyvoda, later called ‘muhassil’) a 
long time ago. The taxes levied from Mount 
Athos had traditionally consisted of (1) the 
monks’ poll-tax (cizye), amounting to 39.855 
piastres, (2) the tithe (öşür) from their estates 
(ciftlikat) together with some minor taxes and 
dues, and (3) a lump sum (maktu) amounting 
to 42.913 piastres per annum (which the monks 
paid instead of individual taxes on income 
from orchards and vegetable gardens; instead 
of paying mübayaa-i zahire; and for the ex- 
emption from ordinary taxes of their farms on 
the mainland, including a separate amount 
called ‘avaid-i mutade’). Contrary to the 
established practice, the maktu was — by 
mistake — not included in the muhassil’s ac- 
counting registers for the years 1256 (1840/1) 
and 1257 (1841/2), which is why no maktu 
from Mount Athos was paid into the Imperial 
Treasury (ceb-i hümayun) from the beginning 
of the Tanzimat-i Hayriye. Since this con- 
stitutes a violation of the principle of equal tax- 
ation, the case needs to be transferred to the 
Council of Judicious Ordinances (Meclis-i 
Ahkam-i Adliye) 


(d) Legislation by the Council of Judicious 
Ordinances (in consultation with the official 
representatives of Mount Athos in Istanbul 
lepitropoi]) 

(i) The basic lump sum (maktu) to be paid by 
the monks of Mount Athos is recognised as 
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having been 42.913 piastres a year in the period 
preceeding the Tanzimat-i Hayriye; 

(ii) An additional amount of c.10.000 piastres 
per annum is to be added, which brings the 
new lump sum up to 53.000 piastres. 

(iii) For the years 1256 and 1257 the amount 
of 53.000 piastres each has to be paid in full, 
on top of 53.000 piastres for the year 1257 
(payable in three installments to be handed 
over to the Treasury by the official represen- 
tatives of Mount Athos in Istanbul); 

(iv) Another 2.000 piastres per year is to be 
added to the above maktu (as a substitute for 
the excise duty on wine and spirits), making 
the overall amount of the maktu of Mount 
Athos rise to 55.000 piastres a year. 

(v) The poll-tax (cizye) amounts to 39.855 
piastres per annum. It needs to be allocated 
by taking into account the taxpayers’ ability 
to pay, by dividing them into three groups 
(wealthy, middling and poor). The new 
population census has to provide the basis. 
Complete lists of all taxpayers, giving their 
names and professions, are to be sent to the 
Treasury. 

(vi) For the collection and administration of 
the tax the muhassil will be confirmed by the 
maliye hazinesi (State Treasury). 

(vii) The customs officer on Mount Athos, 
traditionally appointed by the provincial gover- 
nor.of Salonica, will no longer be needed, since 
all matters concerning taxation and customs 
will henceforth be handled by the muhassil of 
Mount Athos. The salary of the former 
customs officer is to be added to that of the 
muhassil, thereby amounting to 1.450 piastres 
a month. 
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(viii) The tithe (öşür) from 58 ciftlikat in the 
district of Salonica will be collected, as before, 
by the muhassil of Salonica. 


(e) Promulgation of decrees containing the new 
regulations for Mount Athos (on request of 
Safveti Pasha, Minister of Finance), including 
one copy for the muhassil, another for the 
reaya (i.e. the monks) of Aynaroz. 


(f) Registration of the regulations for Mount 
Athos in the Revenue Accountancy bureau 
(varidat muhasebesi), and drafting of a sum- 
mary by the Treasury (hazine). 
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Honour among Romaioi: the framework 
of social values in the world of 
Digenes Akrites and Kekaumenos: 


PAUL MAGDALINO 


Medieval Greek writers of biography and encomium, like their 
ancient models, conventionally began by extolling their subject's 
yévoc (birth, kin, ancestry) and xatpíc (native land or city) as 
the two basic co-ordinates of a social existence, which both con- 
ferred an honourable start in life, and gained glory from a life 
honourably lived. This was not just a rhetorical convention. In 
a world where neither settlement and communication patterns nor 


1. This paper builds on ideas which I have expressed in four other studies of Byzan- 
tine aristocratic society and political ideology: ‘Aspects of Twelfth-Century Byzan- 
tine Kaiserkritik’, Speculum 58 (1983) 326-46; ‘Byzantine Snobbery’ and ‘The Byzan- 
tine Aristocratic Oikos’, chapters 4 and 6 of The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII 
Centuries, ed. M. Angold (British Archaeological Reports, International Series 221) 
(Oxford 1984); ‘Nationalism and Hellenism in Byzantium’ (forthcoming). In the in- 
terests of economy, I have chosen not to reproduce arguments and citations made 
in those articles. For the same reason, I have chosen not to qualify and document 
all the statements made below. It is sufficient to record, at the outset, my obvious 
debt to two groups of studies. 

First, discussions of social values in modern Greek and Mediterranean society, and 
notably: Honour and Shame. The Values of Mediterranean Society, ed. J.G. Peristiany 
(London 1965); J.K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage (Oxford 1964); J. 
du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (Oxford 1974). 

Second, recent studies of Late Antique and Byzantine society which have, albeit 
in most cases unintentionally, pointed to the need for a study of honour and shame 
in Byzantium: E. Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale à Byzance, 4e-7e 
siécles (Paris/La Haye 1977): P. Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1978); idem, The Cuit of the Saints (Chicago/London 1981): H.-G. Beck, Das 
byzantinische Jahrtausend (Munich 1978); C. Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of New 
Rome (London 1980); A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzan- 
tium (Washington D.C. 1982); A. Kazhdan and A.W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine 
Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 1985); 
and, last but not least, a number of contributions to The Byzantine Aristocracy, ed. 
Angold (see above). 

The uninitiated reader may also find much of value in W.H. McNeill, The Metamor- 
phosis of Greece since World War II (Chicago 1978). 
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economic and social priorities have changed radically until re- 
cent times, the kin group and the community had much the same 
significance for the medieval subjects of the East Roman emperor 
that they had for the citizens of the ancient polis and have had 
for the inhabitants of the modern Greek villages studied by social 
anthropologists. The patris was still, for most people, a small, 
introverted, self-regulating agricultural community whose 
members all knew each other well, wanted to know more about 
each other's business, and took a pride in their unique collective 
identity. The genos of relatives (ovyyeveic) sharing a common 
great-grandparent was still, within the patris, the group in which 
most people instinctively invested their loyalty and trust, and with 
which one of the basic qualifications for honourable status — 
eb yévei (good birth, nobility) was associated.? Although the in- 
stitutional system through which honour was pursued and 
recognised was no longer that of the city-state where the notions 
of patris and genos had been forged, these notions were adapted 
to the realities of a large, monarchical, territorial state — or, to 
put it more accurately, that state never grew out of the thought 
world of the ancient polis. Constantinople, the New Rome, was 
more than the imperial capital: it was the ‘ruling city’, the ‘com- 
. mon fatherland’ (xowi| natpic) of all who belonged to the 
‘Roman race’ (yévoc ‘P@paiwv). The words genos and eugeneia 
were loaded with all the rejection of aliens, barbarians and slaves 
which had characterised citizenship in the ancient world. To be 
well born was, in principle, to be free-born and native, and, ideal- 
ly, to belong to a genos which was good because it was indigenous 
to, or adopted by, the New Rome. 

Yet despite — indeed because of — their great elasticity, the 
terms genos and patris are not wholly adequate to describe the 
social framework of the medieval Greek code of honour and 
shame. In extending to cover a wide range of meanings, they 
smoothed over, but did not resolve, the basic contradictions at 


2. For purposes of marriage and inheritance, kinship was considered to extend at 
least to the sixth degree, and sometimes to the eighth: see Peira 49.3: ed. 1. and P. 
Zepos, Jus Graecorcomanum (Athens 1931, repr. Aalen 1962) IV 197. Cf. in general 
K.G. Pitsakis, Tò xc Auua yduov Adyw avyyeveiac éfóóuov Ba0uo č aluatoc atd 
Bvtavtivó óíkaio (Athens 1985). 
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the heart of Byzantine society, between the universalism and the 
parochialism of its political ideology, between the ecumenism and. 
the exclusivism of its culture, and between the civic ideal of nobili- 
ty inherited from the ancient world and the courtly, chivalric ethos 
which matured in the twelfth century. Moreover, the intrinsic 
value of genos and patris was explicitly denied by Christian ethics, 
which reached their logical conclusion with the complete inver- 
sion of the honourable citizen into the homeless, kinless figure 
of the Holy Fool — the man without honour.’ As hagiographers 
never tired of pointing out, a saint’s real homeland was the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and he or she inevitably renounced the 
prestige of honourable birth. Christians commemorated not the 
saint’s birthday, but the day when the saint had moved on from 
earthly exile to the ‘eternal dwellings’ in the Kingdom of Heaven 
which were the believer’s true home. 

The images of home and kingdom in which eternity was con- 
ceived reveal the importance of another pair of social units which 
complemented patris and genos as co-ordinates of honour and 
shame: the household (oikos) and the state (roAiteia, or, in its 
monarchical form, Baowusía). In a sense, the oikos was contained 
within the genos and formed its basic structure, the nuclear family 
of father, mother and unmarried children. But the household of 
the honourable man contained a relationship of another dimen- 
sion: the relationship of master to slave and servant. Discussions 
of daily life, social structures and demographic patterns in Byzan- 
tium all-too often forget the existence of the slaves (500X01) who 
formed part of even quite modest households, and the legally free 
dependents, the servants (Ónnpétar, oikéta), familiars (oixeion), 
or simply ‘men’ (Gv0pooy, who with varying ties of obligation, 
swelled the retinue (Aa6c) that was vital to the important man’s 
public persona. 

The distinction between servant and served was fundamental 
to Byzantine conceptions of honour. In principle, one role was 
thoroughly honourable and the other thoroughly dishonourable. 
However, the principle was complicated by its projection upwards 


3. Cf. R. Browning, ‘The ‘Low Level’ Saint's Life in the Early Byzantine World’ 
in The Byzantine Saint, ed. S. Hackel (London 1981) 117-27, esp. 126-7. 
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and outwards into the constitution of state and church. There 
can be no doubt that the Byzantines believed in and experienced 
the state as an impersonal, public affair — a politeia. The fiscal 
system, the standing army and the law courts formed an institu- 
tional ensemble which was more than the sum of the personal 
ties that held it together. The dignities and salaries bestowed by 
the emperor were perceived as rights which men deserved by their 
merits and forfeited only by committing capital crimes. The hier- 
archy of dignitaries could flatter themselves that they were not 
imperial but public servants, not courtiers but senators, whose 
individual and collective honour was guaranteed by a traditional 
order (t&&ic) and established procedure (xatáocaoic) to which 
the emperor was as committed as they were. The structure of the 
hierarchy, and the elaborate ceremonial by which it was made 
manifest were, in effect, the Byzantine constitution.* 

And yet there is a sense in which the public, ‘constitutional’ 
nature of the state and the honour of the free citizen existed only 
in the minds and words of intellectuals steeped in ancient history . 
and fluent in the language of ancient political thought. Not only 
the reality but also the formality of imperial power tended to cast 
the emperor in the patrimonial role of a head of a universal 
household. As an eleventh-century legal text puts it, ‘before the 
power of the emperor the paterfamilias is nothing, but the subor- 
dinates of the latter are his fellow subordinates of the former’. 
Another passage in the same source shows that no effective distinc- 
tion was made between the judicial and the executive authority 
of imperial officials, or between the functionaries whom they com- 
manded and the litigants whom they judged.° It is equally dif- 
ficult to distinguish between the public office and the private 
patronage which they exercised. To illustrate this point, we need 
look no further than the reign of Justinian and the roles of John 


4. For Byzantine attitudes, see the preface of the De cerimoniis, ed. J. Reiske 
(CSHB), I 3-5 [ed. A. Vogt (Paris 1935, rpr. 1967), 1 1-2]; the Kletorologion of 
Philotheos, ed. N. Oikonomideés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe 
siécles (Paris 1972) 83; see also the sources cited in n.32 below. For modern com- 
ment, cf. P. Speck, Kaiser Konstantin VI (Munich 1978) I 87ff; Kazhdan and 
Constable, People and Power, 146-7. 

5. Peira 66.2 (Zepos, IV 244). 

6. Peira 51.27 (Zepos, IV 218). 
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the Cappadocian and Belisarios in executing the imperial pro- 
gramme of that most statist of emperors.’ 

To a large extent, therefore, the relationships which set the tone 
of Byzantine public morality were those of the extended 
household, in which the honour of perfect freedom was com- 
plemented and modified by the honour of loyal service. The point 
at which servant status became honourable was never properly 
defined, and the very idea of honourable servitude was fundamen- 
tally at odds, not only with the values enshrined in Roman Law 
and classical literature, but also with the irrepressible individualism 
which has rightly been identified as one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Byzantine society. Nevertheless, the idea can- 
not be dismissed as nothing more than an artificial sweetener for 
the bitter pill of imperial absolutism. It was consecrated by its 
application to man’s relationship with God and the saints, and, 
in this, formed an integral part of religious as well as political 
orthodoxy. Byzantines drew a subtle and profound analogy be- 
tween the imperial court and the court of heaven, constantly 
enriching their conception of each one with their perception of 
the other. This was, in fact, much more than an analogy; it was 
an attempt to integrate, or at least harmonise, heaven and earth 
by interpreting the earthly order as an icon of the divine order, 
as an image of a divine prototype from which the copy was 
separated only by its material and technical shortcomings. The 
Communion of Saints was conceived in terms of imperial taxis 
and katastasis. Angels were likened to eunuchs, and commitment 
to the monastic life was likened to enrolment in imperial service? 
Popular and elite culture were at one in idealising the patronage 
and intercession of the saints in terms of the extended household 
relationships which permeated the imperial administration. A 
saint’s church was his oikos, where he was master and dispensed 
personal favours face to face by virtue of the trust in which his 


7. John the Lydian, De magistratibus, II 20-1, III 62; Procopius, Wars, III 11.7, 
17.1-2, IV 4.8, VII 1.20-1. 

8. E.g. La Vie ancienne de S. Syméon Stylite le Jeune. ed. P. Van den Ven (Brussels 
1962-70) I 193-4, II 219-209; N.F. Marcos, Los Thaumata de Sofronio (Madrid 1975) 
264-9; P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de S. Démétrius (Paris 1979) 
I 96ff., 159ff., 234ff. 
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sovereign held him. Hagiographical accounts of the personal con- 
frontations between saints and those who came to them for 
miraculous benefits, or upon whom they inflicted miraculous 
punishments, evoke the audiences held by officials in the recep- 
tion halls of their residences, as well as the atmosphere in the 
Late Roman law court. The episodes are highly charged with the 
expectations of honour and shame with which patron and client 
confronted each other: the saint expects, and receives, public 
honour from the supplicants and servants who attend on him in 
his oikos, where he presides from his tomb or his column; the 
supplicant humbles himself by making his request, and can ex- 
pect to be publicly shamed if the heavenly patron's discerning 
eye catches him in an act of bad faith.? 

Of course, the idea of the heavenly court did also imply a con- 
trast with earthly practice, and involved the inversion of worldly 
values referred to earlier. To enlist in divine service was to re- 
nounce imperial service and its rewards; to honour God and his 
saints was to abase oneself, and not to stand on the merits and 
the dignity which meant honour in this life. None were more con- 
scious than the saints themselves that the committed Christian 
was faced with a stark choice between the service of God and 
the service of Mammon. Yet on the whole the assimilation of 
the two service systems helped to reconcile Christian Orthodoxy 
with the continuing existence of a conventional culture of honour 
and shame. It allowed most men of the world, and also most holy 
men, to venerate the paradox of the Holy Fool without having 
to enact it. 

The foregoing considerations may serve as a frame for the por- 
trait of honour and shame in Byzantine society which can be 
drawn from the evidence of two near-contemporary texts: the 
Grottaferrata version of the verse romance Digenes Akrites,? 


9. Ed and tr. J. Mavrogordato (Oxford 1956). For a recent analysis, with a full 
bibliography of secondary literature, see C. Galatariotou, 'Structural Oppositions 
in the Grottaferrata Digenes Akritas’, BMGS 11 (1987) 29-68. My own conclusions 
are generally in accord with this study, although I place greater emphasis on the for- 
mal importance of religious and patriotic values, and on the equation of honour with 
‘face’. 
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and the Precepts and Tales of Kekaumenos.'? These two texts 
recommend themselves for several reasons. First, both are directly 
concerned with the winning and preservation of honour in this 
world. Second, they complement each other neatly, the one be- 
ing an idealised, romanticised tale of a hero, and the other a sober, 
pragmatic discourse full of cautionary maxims and examples. 
Third, neither is obviously a piece of official propaganda.!! 
Fourth, in neither is the perspective distorted by religious or 
classical conventions, and although both owe a certain debt to 
the ‘inner’ as well as the ‘outer’ learning, this is no greater than 
one would expect of the normally literate Byzantine of honourable 
status. Finally, both date from the late eleventh or the very 
early twelfth century — the period which marks the definitive 
transition from the ‘imperial centuries’ of Byzantium to the 


10. Pending publication of the long awaited edition, translation and commentary 
by Charlotte Roueché, see G.G. Litavrin, Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena (Moscow 
1972). The most accessible edition, however, is still that by B. Wassiliewsky and V. 
Jernstedt, Cecaumeni Strategicon (St. Petersburg 1896, repr. Amsterdam 1965). See 
also P. Lemerle, Prolégomènes à une édition critique et commentée des ‘Conseils et 
récits? de Kékauménos (Académie royale de Belgique, Classe des lettres, Mémoires, 
54) (Brussels 1960); H.-G. Beck, Vademecum des byzantinischen Aristokraten (Graz 
1956). 

11. That is, they were not commissioned by, or written to gain favour with, the 
political establishment. Although, as will be shown below, they reflect the official 
ideology of ‘king and country’, they also take a less enthusiastic view of imperial 
centralisation than is to found in most Byzantine literature: see I. Ševčenko, 
‘Constantinople viewed from the Eastern Provinces in the Middle Byzantine Period’, 
Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4 (1979-80) [repr. in idem, Ideology, Letters and Culture 
in the Byzantine World (London 1982)} 726ff., 732ff. 

12. Their stylistic level is below that of the educated «ow of this period, and the 
works with which they show familiarity — the Fathers, saints' lives, chronicles and 
(in the case of Digenes) the Leukippe and Kleitophon of Achilles Tatius — could 
all be found in small, and not particularly highbrow, private libraries. See P. Lemerle, 
*La testament d'Eustathios Boilas (avril 1059)', in idem, Cinq études sur le XIe siécle 
byzantin (Paris 1977) 24-5; Sp. Vryonis, ‘The Will of a Provincial Magnate, Eustathios 
Boilas (1059)', DOP 11 (1957) 263-77, [repr. in idem, Byzantium: its Internal History 
and Relations with the Muslim World (London 1971)| P. Gautier, ‘La Diataxis de 
Michel Attaliate’, REB 39 (1981) 92-6, 122-6. Kekaumenos neither pretends to, nor 
assumes in others, great learning or eloquence, but he shows that reading was a stan- 
dard leisure activity among military men and provincial aristocrats: ed. Wassiliewsky 
and Jernstedt, 19, 47, 60, 64 (ed. Litavrin, 154-6, 212, 240, 248). Cf. R. Browning, 
‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, BMGS 4 (1978) 39-54; C. Roueché, ‘Byzantine 
Readers and Writers: Story Telling in the Eleventh Century', The Greek Novel A.D. 
1-1985 ed. R. Beaton (London 1987) 123-33, esp. 124ff. 
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nascent Neohellenism of the Comnenian and Palaiologan era. 
They were products of the same aristocratic milieu as Alexios I 
Komnenos (1081-1118), the emperor who revived the medieval 
Greek empire in the form in which it continued to exist until 1453 
and lived on in folk memory. Yet they predate the westernisa- 
tion of Byzantine society which began in Alexios' reign and left 
no aspect of Byzantine culture untouched. 

In examining each text, we shall be concerned to identify: 
(a) The qualities in which honour consists. 
(b) The means by which honour is manifested, acquired, increased, 
preserved, or lost. 
(c) The social groups on whose behalf and at whose expense 
honour is defended or pursued. 
(d) The social group in whose eyes honour is sought. 

Digenes Akrites is a tale of love and war, sex and violence. 
As we should expect, honour in the heroic world it portrays is 
predominantly male honour, and consists very largely in the glory 
(6650) won by the display of ‘manliness’ (&vdpeia). All the male 
characters, as well as one female, the Amazon Maximo, possess 
andreia to a greater or lesser degree, and the hero, Basil Digenes 
Akrites, possesses it in superabundance. It governs most of his 
actions and is manifest in the extraordinary feats of heroism 
(&àvópaya0ta) which he performs. Having discovered his talent 
at the age of twelve, when he kills two bears and a lion, he misses 
no opportunity to take on overwhelming odds. He abducts the 
jealously guarded daughter of a powerful general (oxpatnyóc), 
taunts him into giving chase, and then, single-handed, defeats 
him and his whole entourage. When the emperor visits the region 
and invites Digenes to meet him, D. dictates the conditions, and 
the emperor knows better than to object. Pressing home his ad- 
vantage in the relationship, D. gives two demonstrations of his 
superhuman strength, taming a wild horse, and killing a lion that 
has given the emperor a fright. Appointed by the emperor to be 
lord of the frontier marches, D. leads a nomadic existence on 
the borders with his bride and a small retinue. Here he has to 
protect his wife from the advances of a serpent, a lion, and a 
group of ‘drovers’ (&xgAá xau), who prove particularly persistent 
because they are famous heroes in their own right, with a high 
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reputation for andreia to uphold. Needless to say, however, D. 
vanquishes them all, and goes on to vanquish their kinswoman 
Maximo, whom they incite against him, along with her whole 
army. 

Just as warriors in this society gain honour by the conspicuous 
display of. andreia, so they lose it when they fail to display the 
andreia appropriate to the situation. Such failure lies not so much 
in the fact of defeat as in the intention to cheat, or, worse, in 
the exposure of that intention. Shame (aioxóvn) is a subjective 
state of mind which prompts a fighter to ‘do the decent thing’, 
or, failing that, drives him to indecent desperation in the effort 
to win. The soldiers sent by the strategos after the abduction of 
his daughter would rather die than live with the shame of having 
been defeated by a single adversary (IV. 643-4). The three apelatai 
are initially ashamed to fight against one man, and although, as 
D. points out, they conveniently forget their shame in the heat 
of the battle, it returns to infuriate them all the more when they 
take stock of their humiliation (VI. 201, 212, 231, 314ff). D., 
by contrast, can fight against Maximo without feeling ashamed, 
because although she is a woman she is famous for her andreia 
(VI. 749-52). 

A superficial reading of the poem's heroic episodes can give 
the impression that the honour which D. gains through his ex- 
ceptional andreia is an amoral, asocial quality which the hero 
possesses by and for himself. Certainly D., like the hero in a 
Western, and like the typical Byzantine holy man (whose 
asceticism was commonly portrayed as the exercise of andreia 
against demons and bodily passions),? is cast as.a loner living 
on the margin of society, neither serving, nor, as he tells the 
defeated apelatai, wanting to be served (VI. 288f). His sense of 
honour sometimes seems to be pure inflated egoism — the egoism 
of the *macho' male who overreacts to any slight, however 
unintentional, and insists on justifying his actions even when he 
knows himself to be in the wrong. Thus D. warns the emperor 
that he is likely to kill any imperial soldiers who do not watch 


13. On hagiographical echoes in Digenes, cf. E. Trapp, ‘Hagiographische Elemente 
im Digenes-Epos', AB 94 (1976) 275-87; Kazhdan and Epstein, 117. 
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what they say in his presence (IV. 996-1000), and after commit- 
ting adultery with Maximo, he takes out his guilt-feelings by slay- 
ing the wicked temptress (IV. 834ff). 

However, it is helpful to recall that in traditional modern Greek 
society, egoism (&yoogu óc) is not necessarily a denial of social 
responsibility.!^ On closer inspection, the ideal of andreia in 
Digenes can be seen to conform to the expectations of social 
groups with which the hero identifies. It is, for one thing, intimate- 
ly connected with the Christian Orthodoxy of ‘Romania’, the 
Byzantine Empire, whose cause D. champions and advances as 
‘lord of the marches’ (VII. 199ff). The hero’s superhuman strength 
is a gift from God (I. 4, III. 340), which he exercises with the 
continual help of God and the military saints (I. 17ff, VI. 691-701). 
Andreia without divine assistance is not enough. This is made 
clear in the story of D.’s father, the Saracen Amir, who, although 
a paragon of andreia, is defeated in single combat by the youngest 
of. three Christian brothers, who pray to God before the contest 
and praise Him afterwards (I..142ff, 200ff). Much is made of 
the Amir's conversion to Christianity and of the way in which 
he persuades not only his mother but also his entire kin to follow 
his example (I. 306, II. 41, III. 160ff). 

In other respects, of course, Christianity, like the Empire, is 
a very shadowy presence. Bishops and monks are as conspicuous 
by their absence as are judges and tax collectors, while military 
governors (strategoi) appear as figures of largely independent 
means and status. In romanticising the story of the Amir, and 
in making D. the son of a mixed marriage, the first three books 
— the ‘Song of the Amir’ — show more than a sneaking fascina- 
tion with the world of Islam. The Orthodox prejudice which 


14. Du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village, 75ff. 

15. A. Pertusi, ‘Tra storia e leggenda; akritai e ghazi sulla frontiera orientale di 
Bizanzio', XIVe Congres International des Études Byzantines. Rapports II (Bucharest 
1971) 27-71. For the idea that the first three books, which most faithfully reflect the 
administrative realities of the frontier in the tenth and early eleventh centuries, form 
the original core of the work, see H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Voiksliteratur (Munich 1971) 71ff; N. Oikonomides, ‘L’ ‘‘épopée’’ de Digénes et la 
frontiere orientale de Byzance aux Xe et XIe siècles’, TM 7 (1979) 377ff. From the 
perspective of the present study, however, the common features of the two parts are 
more striking than the differences. 
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the poem expresses is therefore all the more remarkable. The Amir 
is a ‘good guy’ not only because he converts, but also because 
he is ‘not black as Aethiops are, but fair and lovely’ (I. 32), and, 
it so happens, is not of Arab stock (I. 283). This presumably helps 
his future mother-in-law to get over her initial apprehension on 
learning that her daughter is to marry a Saracen (II. 23-5). Similar 
prejudice against foreigners and infidels comes out in the descrip- 
tion of Maximo's henchman Melimitzes (VI. 499), and in the 
general description of D.'s achievements against the Arabs, who, 
as descendants of the slave-girl Hagar, are contrasted with the 
*honourable and well-born Romaioi' (VII. 208-10). It could be 
that these passages were added to give a semblance of propriety 
to a work whose sensationalism and exoticism might otherwise 
have rendered it suspect. But it is equally likely that they repre- 
sent a sense of national and religious solidarity which transcends 
the poem's apparent, and perhaps studied, indifference to the 
structures of Church and State. Either way, the declaration of 
allegiance to Orthodoxy is significant, as is the way in which the 
mirror-image of this allegiance is projected on to the Muslims: 
the Amir's mother upbraids him for having 'denied kindred, faith 
(niotic) and country (patris). You have become a reproach in 
all Syria, while we have become abominated by every man, as 
deniers of the faith and transgressors of the law' (II. 54-7 and 
cf. II. 9, 226). 

The association of ‘nation’ and ‘faith’ with kinship alerts us, 
however, to the fact that while the poem makes only summary, 
if honourable, mention of the exploits which D., performs on 
behalf of the basileia of Orthodox Romaioi, the exploits which 
it relates in full are all concerned with the honour of his genos 
and oikos. D. sets out on his first adventure accompanied by his 
father and his maternal uncle, and when his father advises him 
to wait until he is older, he replies, ‘1 want fame now, to make 
my genos illustrious. I assure you, my benefactor, that you will 
have in me a brave great servant, to help and fight with you in 
all your battles’ (IV. 96-9). He goes on to make good this promise, 
for by abducting the strategos' daughter, he not only demonstrates 
individual prowess, but brings off a marriage alliance which his 
father has proposed several times without success (IV. 308-9), 
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and thus vindicates his family's honour. Even the tours de force 
with which he impresses the emperor are not entirely gratuitous, 
for they secure his appointment to a role as *marcher lord', which 
allows him to leave the parental home and set up his own indepen- 
dent household. As we have seen, the remaining exploits which 
the poem describes are all performed at the expense of adver- 
saries who seek to violate this new family unit by laying hands 
on the hero's bride. 

The decisive importance of oikos and genos in the social world 
of Digenes becomes even clearer when we consider that andreia 
is only one of the constituent elements in the hero's honour. While 
it is highlighted as the quality which makes him unique, it is often 
associated with attributes which are equally integral to his role, 
even though they put him on a par with other people, including 
his wife. Paramount among these associated attributes are good 
birth and wealth. D.'s father is introduced as ‘one of the well 
born, exceedingly rich, having the utmost share of prudence and 
bravery' (I. 31-32). He makes war on the Byzantines *with wealth 
and load of bravery exalted’ (I. 44). D. himself ‘sprang from a 
race of well born Romans, and was illustrious for his braveries’ 
(IV. 63-4). He is frequently referred to as ‘the well born youth’. 
The ancestry and wealth of his bride are fabled beyond descrip- 
tion (IV. 264-6), and although he wins her by his andreia, it is 
important for the formalisation of their relationship that he is 
her social equal, as she acknowledges when they meet: *You are 
one of the well born and the very wealth, and a kinsman of ours 
through the Doukai. But my father the strategos has look-outs 
posted for you, for he has heard all about your heroic deeds' (IV. 
324-7). When, after the fight, D. asks for her father's blessing, 
he points out that he is neither ignoble nor cowardly (IV. 679), 
and when the strategos repairs his own honour by offering a 
generous dowry (IV. 704ff, esp. 724-5), the hero goes one bet- 
ter, declaring that he has no need of it and will happily donate 
it to his brothers-in-law (IV. 744ff). 

Eugeneia may imply the prestige of an illustrious pedigree, but 
what it actually denotes throughout the poem is something more 
tangible: the solidarity of a powerful kin group. A character's 
genos is evoked less in terms of ascending genealogy than in terms 
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of a body of close relatives (syngeneis), among whom, besides 
parents and siblings, uncles and grandparents are specified. Since 
no lineage is taken back more than two generations, we can only 
guess that syngeneia extends to second cousins. But whatever the 
effective limits of the genos, cohesion within them is considerable. 
When the Amir's bride and brothers-in-law take him home to 
Cappadocia, a host of syngeneis and others turns out to greet 
them (II. 30). When the Amir returns to Syria in response to his 
mother's appeal, they all turn out to see him off (II. 297), and 
at the other end, his mother welcomes him at the head of an 
equivalent crowd of kinsfolk (III. 116-8). Just as his apostasy 
has brought disgrace on them as well her, so they follow suit when 
he persuades her to convert to Christianity and follow him back 
to Cappadocia (III. 228ff) to a warm welcome by his wife's 
relatives (III. 316-8, 325-6). Here he allots them quarters in the 
house which evidently he has received from and, to some extent, 
shares with his in-laws (III. 329-38). Similar patterns of syngeneia 
can be seen in the household of the strategos whose daughter D. 
abducts. The girl sees her elopement as a denial of father, brothers, 
and syngeneis (IV. 512-3), and the couple assume that her relatives 
will join her father in chasing after them (IV. 337, 453, 462, 468). 

Such is the emphasis on eugeneia and syngeneia, especially in 
Books I-IV, that one is strongly tempted to conclude that of the 
social groups with which this study is concerned, the genos is the 
one for whose sake and in whose eyes honour is upheld. It is a 
much more concrete reality than either the shadowy ideal of the 
basileia, or the notion of patris, which, insofar as it applies, serves 
to locate characters in terms of the provincial area, rather than 
the local community, from which they come (I. 264-5, III. 106, 
V. 18, VII. 2, 107ff). Friends, neighbours, and retainers all ap- 
pear in association with relatives as people to be taken into ac- 
count, but never by themselves (I. 297; V. 142, 148, 230; VIII. 
7ff, 33). In some ways, the genos seems to overshadow the oikos. 
Slaves and servants are all present as part of the décor, but never 
emerge as individuals whose roles and relationships are worth 
exploring. As we have seen, the oikoi in which D. and his bride 
grow up house extended, not nuclear, kinship groups.!® 
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But before we conclude that genos, as opposed to oikos, is the 
definitive aspect of family structure in the world of Digenes, we 
should look more closely at the role of the nuclear family. Firstly, 
we should note that the family relationships most clearly 
highlighted are those between parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, husbands and wives. We should also note, in this con- 
text, that while syngeneia carries obligations, it by no means in- 
volves complete trust. The fact that D.'s mother and the strategos 
are related does not facilitate marriage negotiations between the 
two families; the apelatai turn for help to their kinswoman, 
Maximo, but conceal from her their real motive in asking (VI. 
375ff, 418ff). 

Secondly, we should recall that when D. marries, he moves away 
from the embrace of the extended family. The house he even- 
tually builds by the Euphrates is intended for himself and his wife 
and the children for which they hope in vain; his mother moves 
there only after his father has died (VII. 152ff). 

Thirdly, we must not forget to examine the third component 
in the heroic ideal of honour, the element of wealth. The display 
of wealth is one of the poem's favourite themes, which receives 
as least as much coverage as all the manifestations of andreia 
and eugeneia, and it is, on the whole, presented as a function 
of the oikos. We shall have more to say about the elaborate 
descriptions of the fine clothes, richly caparisoned horses, and 
sumptuous buildings. Here it is appropriate to point out that these 
descriptions are especially concentrated in the section (Book VI) 
which deals with the hero's courtship and marriage, and that they 
are particularly eloquent on the subject of the things that con- 
stitute an oikos: its physical structure and the slaves who run it 
— and whose absence from the poem's human relationships is 
thus explained by their importance as property. 

We are again brought back to the oikos when we return to the 
question of the ways in which honour is lost. We have seen that 
the honour upheld by andreia is compromised by failure of an- 
dreia. But the honour upheld by good birth and wealth is not 

16. For historical examples of aristocratic households containing more than one con- 
jugal unit, see my ‘Byzantine Aristocratic Oikos’, 97, 98 and nn. 56, 58, 60; Lemerle, 
Cinq études, 23. 
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correspondingly compromised by the failure of these commodities 
— at least for the characters in Digenes, for whom the question 
of low birth or poverty never arises. Except where andreia is at 
stake, they are in danger of losing their honour only when they 
fail to fulfil their roles as husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons 
and daughters. A husband is supposed to protect his wife and 
remain faithful to her, while she is supposed to follow him 
wherever he goes, even if this means betraying her own family's 
trust (IV. 113-33). A father's role is to educate his son in andreia 
(IV. 70ff), and to keep his daughter secluded, or, if he has to 
part with her, to give her a generous dowry. Mothers are there 
to shame their sons into doing their family duty; a son does not 
dare to incur a mother's curse (I. 70ff, 110-12, 138, 259-60; II. 
98, 228ff). He will obey and serve his parents, venerate their 
memory, and hunt down any man who wrongs his sister — in- 
cluding her husband. She, if unmarried, must above all be modest, 
neither speaking nor showing herself to strangers. 

In the main, the characters in the poem acquit themselves well 
in all these roles, for although D. fails miserably as a faithful 
husband, his infidelities cause him no loss of face. But there are 
two episodes where the protagonists, for all their good intentions, 
find themselves in shameful positions. One is the point when the 
Amir, having decided to obey his mother's command to return 
to Syria, and having persuaded his bride to come with him, is 
found out by her brothers. They berate him for being up to no 
good, and he, *unable to reply, fell fully silent, being replete with 
shame and fear and grief: shamed by detection, frightened as a 
stranger, grieved at the thought of parting from his love' (II. 
171-4). The other episode in question is the scene in D.'s abduc- 
tion of his bride when, in reply to his challenge to declare her 
intentions, she insists that she has already done so by the mere 
fact of talking and showing herself to him. ‘Unseen by other eyes 
I kept myself — for save my kinsmen and my familiars, no one 
has ever seen my countenance — observing the strict order becom- 
ing to (tá&v tijv npénoucav) a maid. Now I have gone too far, 
transgressed the bounds, and become shameless (&vaiéric) all for 
love of you‘ (IV. 497-501). D. has enslaved her mind and made 
her shameless (&vaioyuvtoc) — for him she renounces relatives, 
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parents and brothers (IV. 509ff). As she continues to chide herself 
for her ‘great shamelessness’ (IV. 522), the poet draws a moral 
for both sexes: however great a regard for taxis one may have, 
Love (Eros) upsets it; ‘that’s why the lover has no sense of 
decorum (edtaéia), no shame before his kin, no fear of what the 
neighbours say, but is all shameless and a slave of Love’ (IV. 
528-30; cf. I. 285). 

Shame, then, besets, or should beset, the honourable person 
when, in a conflict of loyalties, he or she yields to one side and 
is found out by the other, whose taxis has been violated. Honour 
is accordingly satisfied when taxis is restored. In the case of the 
Amir, it is restored — or found never to have been infringed — 
when his wife points out to her brothers that he is acting by the 
same code of filial piety, the same fear of a mother's curse, that 
had made them come to her rescue (II. 222ff). In the case of the 
abduction, faxis is reintroduced when the ritual of marriage con- 
tracts and wedding preparations set in motion; even so, there is 
a tense moment of transition when D. feels embarrassed to visit 
the home which he has so recently violated, while the Girl is 
similarly reluctant to go to his house without her attendants and 
accoutrements (IV. 736ff, 808ff). 

Although there is a basic difference between male honour, 
characterised by andreia, and female honour, characterised by 
modesty, both are invested in the faxis of the oikos. The remark 
which the Girl utters as D. carries her off sums up the social values 
of their world: ‘for order true is called nobility’ (IV. 565: f| tá&i 
yap fj åns ebyévera «aAsica). This principle underlies not 
only the rites of marriage but also those of death. In describing 
the palace which D. builds by the Euphrates," the poet con- 
cludes with a mention of the church, dedicated to St. Theodore, 
which D. erects in the central courtyard, and in which he buries 
‘his most honourable (navévtiuov) father, bringing the body from 
Cappadocia, duly with shining stones the tomb adorning’ (VII. 
106-8). There follows a lengthy account of how D., on learning 
that his father was on his death bed, hastened to Cappadocia, 


17. On this, see L.-A. Hunt, ‘Comnenian Aristocratic Palace Decoration: Descrip- 
tions and Islamic Connections’, The Byzantine Aristocracy, ed. Angold, 342-5. 
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where he duly uttered a ritual lament, honourably (évtipwe) per- 
formed the funeral rites, and then returned with his mother and 
the body to inter it honourably in its final resting place at the 
heart of his own oikos. 

It is not fortuitous that both the account of D.'s marriage and 
the account of his father's death are closely linked to elaborate 
descriptions of conspicuous wealth. In these, luxury and finery 
are emphasised not just because they have snob appeal, but also 
because they have a ceremonial function that is integral to the 
narrative. The same is true of other such passages. The golden 
throne on which the Amir sits, and the host of attendants who 
surround him, when he receives his future brothers-in-law, evoke 
the infidel status and power which will shortly be laid low and 
which he will eventually renounce (I. 94-6). The fine Byzantine 
clothes into which he changes on his final return from Syria sym- 
bolise the triumphant conclusion of his conversion (III. 247ff). 
The change of clothes which D. makes after his first manly ex- 
ploit marks another rite de passage, that from childhood to 
manhood, besides giving his arrival at his next destination the 
character of a triumphal adventus (IV. 219ff).!? 

What makes the descriptions of wealth in Digenes particularly 
interesting is the fact that, with the possible exception of the 
description of the oikos, they correspond to written genres that 
we would be inclined to classify as documentary rather than 
literary. Through their enumeration of precious objects in 


18. This is just one of the ways in which D. seems to take on imperial attributes. 
On adventus ceremonial, cf. S. MacCormack, ‘Change and Continuity in Late Anti- 
quity, the Ceremonial of Adventus', Historia 21 (1972) 721-52; eadem, Art and 
Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1981) 17-89. 

‘Yn all the other versions of the poem, D.'s next destination is his own home. In 
the Grottferrata text, however, he rides straight on to his meeting with the daughter 
of the strategos which will lead to her abduction. This clearly unsatisfactory in view 
of the fact that D. is still only twelve, and his exploits are supposed to be well known 
to the Girl's family (IV. 321ff). On the complex question of the textual transmission 
at this point, see S. MacAlister, ‘Digenis Akritas: the First Scene with the Apelatai’, 
B 54 (1984) 568-9, for the plausible suggestion of a book division at an earlier stage 
of the Grottaferrata version. However, this version's present narrative sequence may 
well be intentional. Among other things, it has the narrative function of involving 
D.'s father, and explaining the hero's ignorance of the marriage proposal that has 
been made on his behalf. 

19, The description of the oikos seems to belong to the rhetorical genre of ekphrasis, 
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technical, ‘low-style’ vocabulary, they echo, firstly, the Book of 
Ceremonies which the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(913-959) compiled in order to document the means ‘by which 
the imperial power is conducted in order (taxis) and harmony'.?? 
Secondly, they are reminiscent of the wills and inventories in which 
private individuals, churches and monasteries lovingly catalogued 
their valuables.?! The combination of parallels is suggestive. It 
suggests, on the one hand, that Digenes is appropriating the faxis 
of the imperial court to the domain of the private oikos. On the 
other hand, it shows that this was itself a model — if not the 
model — of eutaxia. Doubtless there is a strong element of wishful 
thinking to the fact that in Digenes, as in the patriography of 
Constantinople, ‘le grand absent, c'est l'empire? — that D. can 
treat the emperor as an equal, that he can refuse to serve or be 
served outside his own home, that Love is the only ruler capable 
of taxing the taxis of the oikos and tearing a person away from 
the family. It is but a short step from this world to the idyllic, 
neo-classical world of Eros the King.? D.'s oikos is as mythical 
as his andreia. Yet it clearly represents an ideal to which Byzan- 
tines aspired, and which, in the ‘Wild East’ of tenth and eleventh- 
century Anatolia, had some claim to credibility. The problem was 


but it could have been inspired by inventories of buildings of the kind which were 
evidently made for purposes of transfer or valuation: see, e.g., The Byzantine 
Aristocracy, ed. Angold, 254-66. In any case, we should be careful not to impose 
too rigid a distinction between literary and documentary descriptions, both of which 
served ritual purposes; for ekphrasis, see R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, ‘The Ar- 
chitecture of Ekphrasis: Construction and Context of Paul the Silentiary’s Poem on 
Hagia Sophia’, BMGS 12 (1988) 47-82. 

20. Ed. Reiske, 5 (Vogt, I 2); see also, in particular, the descriptions of the trium- 
phal processions of Theophilos and Basil I (ed. Reiske, 498-508), and of state recep- 
tions given by Constantine VII and Romanos 1 (ibid 570-98). 

: 21. Cf. M. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy, c. 300-1450 
(Cambridge 1985) 206ff., esp. 217. 

22. G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire. Etudes sur le recueil des Patria (Paris 
1984) 19. 

23. See the twelfth-century (?) romance Hysmine and Hysminias of Eusthathios 
Makrembolites, ed. R. Hercher, Erotici scriptores graeci (Leipzig 1859) 161-286; cf. 
C. Cupane, ‘“Epws BaouUc. La figura di Eros nel romanzo bizantino d’amore’, 
Atti dell'Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e Arti di Palermo, 4th series 33 (1973-4) 244-97. 
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how to achieve it if one did not live in that environment or possess 
superhuman strength. This is where Kekaumenos comes in.” 

K. assumes, no less than the author of Digenes, that the 
honourable man will possess andreia, wealth and good birth, and 
will seek to increase his honour by pursuing the glory they bring. 
Andreia is essential to the military profession which the author 
clearly has in his blood and regards as the most honourable public 
career open to men of his status. A general's aim is to win vic- 
tories (9/134) for which he will receive rewards and honours from 
the emperor (25/166). He must strive to surpass all ‘in counsel, 
bravery, prudence, wisdom and virtue'; he must not fear death 
*on behalf of the fatherland (patris) and the emperor', but should 
rather be afraid of leading a shameful and blameworthy life 
(16/148). He is to value andreia in others. (16/148). The display 
of andreia is just as important as the reality and can even enhance 
this (21/158). When on campaign, the general is to show himself 
‘lofty and imposing to all who see him’ (20/156). In his spare 
time, he should improve his military expertise by wide reading, 
*that all may admire your bravery, prudent counsel, knowledge 
and eloquence’ (19/155-6). A subordinate officer must similarly 
strive to excel, ‘that he may be renowned’ (óvouao1óc) (35/188). 
Even the gentleman living privately on his estate may have to play 
a military role, either in quelling a revolt, or as the unwilling leader 
of one. ‘If enlisted (ovparguOsíc), be brave in battle, even if it 
means you will die. Remember this is why you enrolled, and that 
no-one is immortal’ (54/226). 

K. takes it for granted that if the people for whom he is writing 
do not hold remunerative office, they will be able to fall back 
on their inherited, landed wealth (36/188), and, if they manage 
it sensibly, will not have to borrow (37/190), take risks (39f/194ff) 
or stoop to base profiteering (47/212, 51/220, 52/224, 59/236-8). 
They will not be miserly and their beasts of burden will be well 
fed (49/216). They will take a competitive pride in having a well- 
stocked, well-staffed, and well-ordered household (43/202, 
47/210, 50/218, 51/220, 56/230). It goes without saying that they 


24. References are to the page numbers of the Wassiliewsky-Jernstedt and Litavrin 
editions respectively (see above, n.10). 
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are not ill born: the thought that his addressee might be one of 
‘the lowly’ (t@v «áto) is one that K. barely contemplates and 
quickly dismisses (3/120, 5/126). It is true that he equates high 
social status less with eugeneia than with rank and office and with 
the epithets ‘glorious’ (Ev50Eoc) and ‘splendid’ (ngpupavric). He 
insists that men are born equal, that the man of low origin may 
have something to say and may even become emperor (11-2/140, 
98-9/286). In this, K. clearly stands apart from the new cult of 
nobility which was coming into vogue, and into force, at the time 
that he was writing, and identifies with a more traditional Byzan- 
tine attitude. Yet whether that attitude was as egalitarian or 
meritocratic in practice as it sounds in theory is highly debatable. 
If it fails to stress good birth, this may be because it took good 
birth for granted. There is reason to see the new insistence on 
nobility as a reaction against the unprecedented social mobility 
of the mid eleventh century, which had upset a previously stable 
and largely hereditary transmission of rank and office.?6 This 
mobility mainly affected the court and the capital. K. registers 
it in the short sections where he deals with service in the 
bureaucracy and expresses his contempt for ‘city-slickers’ 
(moAitikol) (1ff/118ff, 8-9/132, 20/156). Otherwise, he gives the 
impression that it hardly touched the world of provincial ‘gen- 
try’ (&pyovtses) in which he seems to have thought that his ad- 
dressee would be most at home.” In this world, people faced 
social unrest, but not social competition, from their inferiors. 
They and their peers knew each other too well to need to adver- 
tise their ancestry: what mattered were the visible assets of doxa 
and periphaneia that distinguished one well born man from 
another. 

The low profile given to eugeneia does, nevertheless, reveal a 
different conception of the pursuit of honour from that which 
we encountered in Digenes. D. pursues honour in a power vacuum, 
but K. offers the benefit of his experience to people who operate 


25. Kazhdan and Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 104. 

26. Michael Psellos, ed. K: Sathas, Mecaiwvixy BiAio0ríkn (Venice/Paris 1872-94) 
IV 430-1, V 108-9. On the background, see Hendy, Studies, 507ff. 

27. See M. Angold, ‘Archons and Dynasts: Local Aristocracies and the Cities of 
the Later Byzantine Empire’, The Byzantine Aristocracy, ed. Angold, 236-53. 
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within a towering power and patronage structure. Their level 
within that structure is decisive. In the social classification of mid- 
dle Byzantine legislation, they are, above all, the ‘powerful’ 
(Svvatoi) as opposed to the ‘poor’ (névntec).”® Andreia, wealth 
and eugeneia are all important qualifications for ‘powerful’ status, 
but they are subsumed by the exercise of authority which this en- 
tails, whether the dynatos has a formal appointment, or whether, 
as K. more than once envisages, he is simply a local archon with 
strong local influence (40ff/198ff, S6ff/232ff, 64ff/248ff). 
‘Powerful’ status can be enhanced through the exercise of 
authority to enrich oneself, to win victories, and:generally to assert 
oneself. But it can just as easily be lost by the same means; in- 
deed K. implies that it is almost certain to be lost if one takes 
it for granted and pursues, or hoards, the attributes of status for 
their own sake. In other words, greed for the raw materials of 
honour may well result in dishonour. This is not to say that honour 
cannot be increased. ‘If you have a title, honour it that it may 
honour you; if you do not have one, strive that people may honour 
you as much as, or more than, title-holders’ (42/200). But it can- 
not be increased where it does not exist already: ‘Some people, 
having no honour from God or title from the emperor, strive 
through bribes and gifts to be honoured by the provincial officials' 
(59/238). In any case, a man's first preoccupation must be to 
prevent the loss of the honour he already possesses. 

If it can be said of K. that, ‘the whole sum of his wisdom is 
suspicion',?? it can equally be said that the beginning of wisdom 


28. On both the legislation and the classification, the final word remains to be said, 
despite the detailed discussions by P. Lemerle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium 
(Galway 1979) [translation of the author's article in Revue Historique, 219-20 (1958)] 
85ff, and R. Morris, ‘The Powerful and the Poor in Tenth-Century Byzantium: Law 
and Reality', Past and Present 73 (1976) 3-27. In particular, the social reality of the 
division between ‘power’ and ‘poverty’ — which also applied in the Latin West — 
cannot be dismissed too hastily, nor (pace Morris, 21-2) can the relevance of the nuances 
introduced by Constantine VII’s Novel of 947 (Zepos, JGR 1 215-7), including the 
old legal definition of an absolute and unambiguous pauper as someone with a for- 
tune of less than 50 nomismata. This, it may be noted, was the minimum sum which 
the emperor Michael III had given to his favourite charioteers whose children he had 
sponsored at baptism: Pseudo-Symeon, (CSHB) 659. The point was, surely, to raise 
them to ‘solvent’ (eÜropoc) status. 

29. Beck, Vademecum, 8; Lemerle, Prolégoménes, 96-8. 
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in his philosophy is the fear of dishonour. While he is quite sparing 
with the vocabulary of honour (tuf) and praise (nowosc), that 
of dishonour (&twia), shame (aioxóvn, èvtponrń), shamelessness 
(àvawoyvvría), insult (6Bpic), blame (noun, vóyoc), reproach 
(óvei50c), and mockery (yéXoG) is to be found on almost every 
page. Fundamental to all these concepts is that of &ype1movvn, 
‘ruin’ or ‘disgrace’, which denotes not only the subjective feel- 
ing of shame and the fact of exposure to insult, mockery and 
reproach, but also an absolute loss of social position, commu- 
nity respect, and self respect.?? An examination of the passages 
where the term occurs will take us to the heart of K.'s system 
of values. 
K. advises the man who serves an official (&py ov)! to serve 
him: 
not as a mere man or official, but as if he were emperor or God. And if 
he is an incompetent nonentity, but you are full of knowledge, wisdom and 
resourcefulness, don’t despise him lest he ruin (&ypeidce1) you. And don’t 
say, ‘He wouldn't dare harm me’ — I have seen many ruined (&ype1wbév- 
tac) in this way (5/124-6). 
If you are a notary, let not your lord be ruined (&ypgw011) by your greed, 
but rather strive that he may be praised through your action and effort. For 
he took you on for his honour and ease, not for shame and condemnation 
(8/132). 
The general who extorts ‘shameful profit’ from the inhabitants 
of a frontier province will thereby lose what rightfully accrues 
to him, ‘and you will be indicted and ruined (&xpegwo0rjon), and 
the provincials will make the date of your dismissal an annual 
holiday, and you will creep furtively away’ (19/154). If the peo- 
ple subject to his authority are shamelessly insubordinate, he 
should deal with them prudently, not overbearingly, ‘for that will 
only make them more shameless still, and you will ruin the region 
and yourself be ruined (&Xpewo0nc) (21/158). 


30. K.'s predilection for the word was noted by Lemerle, ibid. 8. Cf. for comparable 
usage, Digenes 1.243; Kletorologion of Philotheos, ed. Oikonomides, Listes de pré- 
séance, 83 line 24. 


31. Le. not, in this case, a local notable with unofficial power. 
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In all these instances, achreiosyne implies a fall from rank and 
office. The concept again turns up in the context of imperial of- 
ficialdom in the section where K. offers advice to the emperor. 
Much of this advice concerns the proper dispensation of court 
titles and pensions, which K., in common with other contemporary 
writers, clearly considered to be the essence of statecraft.? ‘Do 
not raise foreigners (E8vikovc) who are not of their own coun- 
try's royal family to great dignities or entrust them with impor- 
tant commands, for if you do this you will certainly disgrace 
(&xpgwbosic) yourself and your Roman officials’ (95/278). 

Yet achreiosyne can equally affect the man who lives privately 
on his estate, and it can affect him not only when he falls foul 
of the authorities, but also when he loses the respect of friends, 
relatives and acquaintances. It is worth looking in detail at the 
contexts in which such ‘ruin’ is envisaged. 

Manage your estate well, K. advises, because otherwise in time 
of need you will not have the wherewithal to feed your retainers, 
and will be reduced to borrowing. This will fill you with shame, 
and if you are lucky enough to find a lender, he will ask for in- 
terest and a pledge and a repayment date, all of which you will 
confirm in writing. If, when the date expires, the loan and in- 
terest are unpaid, he will send repeated demands and finally 
threats. 

Then, finding you in the square, or in the praetorium,? 3 or in church on a 

feast day, and wanting to show himself off to the people as being rich and 

better than you, he will say, ‘Man, what do I owe you that you hold on to 
my property? Do you want me to ruin (iva &ypewow) you?’ He says this 
to ruin you, and already knows that he has ruined you. 

And if you are silent, all will say, some to themselves, others out loud, 

‘The debtor has no nerve’, and, ‘It’s an evil day for the debtor’. 

If you answer him back, then all will laugh and say to you, ‘Aren’t you 
ashamed to be so shameless to this man who has done you a good turn?’ 


And he, turning to them, will say ‘Gentlemen, did you ever see such 
shamelessness?’ 


32. See Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld, 2nd ed. (Paris 1967) I 132, 
II 83; Anna Comnena, Alexiad, ed. B. Leib, 2nd ed. (Paris 1967) I 114-5; John 
Zonaras, CSHB, III 14-5, 766-7. 

33. The governor’s residence; cf. p.41/200 
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You will then feel cut to the quick, and will either have to part with a very 
valuable property that you have inherited or gained at great expense, or you 
will have to sign a second agreement promising higher interest. The whole 
sorry affair will end with you, who were once so blessed, being dragged into 
court (36-7/190-2). 


Don't attempt to prove your family fortunes by becoming a col- 
lector of extraordinary dues.?^ Of course, your wife and friends 
will tell you, out of inexperience, take this or that job and you 
will have enough to keep yourself, your household and your re- 
tainers. But don't listen to them. Whether you try to deal justly 
or unjustly, there is no way, in the nature of the job, that you 
can win. Instead of being what you ought to be, a mediator and 
peacemaker to whom people listen with respect, you will be 
shunned. 
For one of the emperor’s men (&v8p@rnoc BaoudKóc) will come and ask you 
for a requisitioned beast of burden, but you'll be afraid to ask this man 
because he is a friend, that man because he is a relative, another because 
heisa dynast??. 25 
And you will tell the emperor's man, ‘I haven't found anything’. He will 
then arrest you and have you whipped, and ruin (&ypeimoet) you in your 
own town. And where you should have been honoured you will be 


dishonoured, and you will have this to your reproach for generation after 
generation. 


If, on the other hand, you choose not to spare someone, he may 
Obey, but you will alienate your friends, and if just one of them 
has a plausible grievance against you, he will take you to the court 
of the provincial judge, where you will be required to answer the 
charge on oath. Whether you refuse or accept, you are undone 
(39-40/194-8). 

If you have a friend in another area and he is passing through 
your town, don't invite him to stay at your house, but let him 
lodge elsewhere. If he stays with you, imagine what people will 
say. Your wife and daughters and daughters-in-law will not be 


34. bneroeAOsiv eic zepicconpaktopíac (39/194): the word suggests not ordinary 
taxation, but exaction of extraordinary payments and corvées, such as the requisi- 
tioning of animals mentioned in this passage. Cf. 47/210, where tò ÔÈ mpdrter Kai 
Eovoidlew Osuátov is positively recommended. 

35. I.e. a local archon with a preponderant share of de facto authority: cf. the ex- 
ample on pp.33-4/184-6; Angold, Archons and Dynasts, 241ff. 
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able to go about their business; if they do, your friend will ogle 
them, and when he is alone with his familiars (oikeioi), will mimic 
and make fun of them. Then he will set at nought your servant 
staff, your table, the order (faxis) of your household, and he will 
enquire concerning your possessions whether yoü have this or that 
thing. If he gets the chance, he will make a pass at your wife and 
‘pollute’ her; if not, he will boast of it all the same. 

You must keep a close watch on your wife and daughters. There 
was a case within living memory of a rich and distinguished 
dignitary with a beautiful and virtuous wife. The emperor lusted 
after her, and sent her husband off to the provinces for three 
years, but no amount of gifts and promises could make her yield 
to the imperial advances. But when the husband returned to court, 
he struck up a friendship with a handsome young man who 
claimed to be his wife's relative. So the young man was invited 
home, and the result was that he succeeded where the emperor 
had failed. 

When the event became known, her husband and relatives were seized with 

depression and grief, or rather with achreiosyne, while the young man boasted 

as if he had performed a Herculean labour. And so what the emperor and 
promises of honour and wealth failed to achieve was accomplished by 
familiarity and a friend. (42-4/202-4) 

Achreiosyne, then, is the complete loss of face in a ‘face to 
face' society where a man is as worthy as his reputation, and 
reputations are made and broken by *what people say'. K. clearly 
shows that the most powerful moral deterrent in this society is 
the fear that ‘people will talk’ and ‘people will laugh’. The worst 
consequence of military defeat is being ‘without face’ 
(&npóoonoc) and ‘without speech’ (Anappynciactoc) among 
relatives and peers (25/266-8). It is unwise to tease the local idiot, 
because 

he will insult you and maybe even pull your beard, and just think what shame 

this will cause you; if you let it pass, everyone will laugh, but if you hit him, 

you will be blamed and jeered (63/246). 

If you want to give alms, do not do so at dinner time, for people will think 

you are giving because you are drunk. Give, rather, in the morning (49/216). 

If you are holding a sacred book and reading, and someone approaches you, 


close it and speak to him. If you ignore him and carry on reading, you will: 
be considered a feckless and pretentious hypocrite (64/248). 
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Yet K. stops well short of what might seem to be the logical 
conclusion: that the way to avoid achreiosyne is to keep up ap- 
pearances. Only in his advice to military commanders does he 
recommend deliberately cultivating an image. Otherwise he does 
not distinguish between the private and the social, the inner and 
the outer man. While he constantly advises precautions to avoid 
embarrassing situations, he never suggests that it is possible to 
bluff one's way through. This is partly, no doubt, because he 
has little confidence that bluff will work: people will either know 
the truth or suspect the worst, and they do not forgive or forget. 
But K. also sees honour and shame as a matter of self respect 
(47/212). The honourable man gets into trouble because his per- 
sonal sense of shame prevents him from defying social conven- 
tions. The creditor who accuses him of shamelessness knows this 
full well, and is playing on his aischyne to pull him still further. 
into debt. If anything, the creditor is the truly shameless one. 
K., far from commending his behaviour, assumes that when the 
honourable man is in a position to lend money, he will not behave 
in this way. On the contrary, he will himself run the risk of be- 
ing humiliated by a shameless debtor, who will contrive to make 
him seem mercenary and ungrateful! (47ff/212ff). In other words, 
honour does not meet shamelessness with shamelessness, even 
though the man with a sense of shame is vulnerable to the man 
who has none (3/122, 21/158, 56ff/232ff). Similarly, while 
honour is damaged by Aybris and oneidos, it is not restored or 
enhanced by heaping insult or censure on others. 

Thus although aischyne is socially and externally induced, it 
is privately and internally experienced, and has as much to do 
with conscience as with reputation; it is, in terms of a modern 
conceptual distinction which works better in English than in 
Greek, guilt as well as shame. *For though we escape the notice 
of men, we cannot escape the Eye that never sleeps’ (42/202). 
K.'s prescription for avoiding 'ruin' is based on a deep religious 
belief which is so thoroughly integrated with his prosaic, unsen- 
timental philosophy of suspicion that its sincerity may not im- 
mediately be apparent. By Byzantine standards it is singularly 
unobtrusive. Miracles and the finer points of Orthodoxy do not 
come into it; the Persons of the Trinity are hardly differentiated; 
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there is barely a mention of the Mother of God and the saints, 
or, for that matter, of demons. The Scriptures are recommen- 
ded as much for their practical tips as for their doctrinal message 
(19/154). Yet God is constantly invoked, and not just as a 
mechanism to explain what is lacking in the structure of human 
society, but as the heart and soul of that structure, a tangible, 
personal presence. The rich man, in his role as benefactor, is the 
poor man's God (3/120). Men must serve an earthly lord as they 
serve God (5/124). The emperor is God on earth (93/276). ‘If 
you enter the priesthood to become a metropolitan or bishop, 
don't accept until, through fasting and vigils, it is revealed to 
you from on high and you receive full confirmation from God’ 
(51/220). A man may overlook insults to himself, but must avenge 
insults to holy icons and the Divinity, with his own life if need 
be (45/208). Above all, he must not neglect the daily offices of 
Matins, Hours, Vespers and Compline (38/192-4). *For these are 
for the sustinence of our earthly life, and by these services we 
make ourselves known to be familiar slaves (Sob) 01 oik£iot) of 
God.' Merely to acknowledge Him is not enough, for this even 
infidels and demons do. It is essential to talk to God in the in- 
timacy of midnight prayer, for this seals a relationship according 
to which He is bound to reward keen and loyal commitment. What 
is more, the reward will come in this life. K. leaves his reader 
in no doubt that what is pleasing to God will also earn mens' 
gratitude, and that the man who does God's will is sure to enhance 
his social reputation (3/122, 6/128, 12/142, 15/146, 45-6/208-10, 
52/222-4, 55/228, 56/230). 

There is an apparent contradiction between K.'s philosophy 
of suspicion and his Christian belief, which corresponds to a cer- 
tain contrast betwen the astringent freshness of his examples and 
the complacent banality of his maxims.” However, he manages 
to harmonise the two on the principle that God helps those who 
help themselves as rational beings (99/286, 100/290), and that 
one can be good to people without trusting them (44-5/206-8). 
The secret of success as K. sees it can be summed up in terms 

36. For similar maxims, cf. the parainetical poem known as Spaneas, dating from 
about the same time: G. Danezis, Spaneas: Vorlage, Quellen, Versionen (Miscellanea 
Byzantina Monacensia 31) (Munich 1987). 
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of three qualities which are necessary both for the pursuit of 
worldly ambition and for the fulfilment of divine commandments: 
justice (Suka1ocbvn), zeal (ozt0v81]) and prudence (mpdvnoic). 
A man in any position of authority will himself deal justly and 
will not stand by while injustice is done. If he is corrupt, fraudulent 
or extortionate, or allows his subordinates to be so, he is sure 
to-be undone. But the converse does not automatically follow: 
good intentions, and well-intentioned actions, are no guarantee 
against dishonour unless they are backed by constant vigilance 
and application, and executed with discretion and forethought. 
K. only once uses the word ‘discriminating’ (Siaxpitikdc: 15/146), 
but it perhaps expresses the quality that he values most highly. 
This is the ability to think ahead to the long-term objective, and 
to see the reality beneath the superficial appearance. In Chris- 
tian terms, it is the ability to choose between good and evil; in 
terms of social values, it is the ability to choose between the right 
method and the wrong method of advancing one’s honour in a 
situation where one is apt to make the wrong choice for the right 
reason. In effect, K. is warning the man of honour not to act 
too impulsively on his honourable instincts: do not automatically 
rush into battle, get rich, spend money, take offence, offer 
hospitality, humiliate people, punish insubordination, favour 
friends, despise foreigners or commoners, be afraid of gossip, 
or be afraid of being considered a ‘spoilsport’. Think of the cir- 
cumstances and the consequences; remember someone is out to 
get you and the world does not deal kindly with failure. Above all, 

Let your strength be not in your money but in your mind, or rather in God, 

for through Him we live and move and have our being (59/236). 

It is a great thing for a man to have power of servants, but stronger and 

greater is the wise man even if he lacks wealth. . . I don’t despise wealth, 

but I value prudence more highly (50-1/218-20) 

I praise the brave man (&vdpeiov) but the cunning schemer (xoAbfoouXoG 


Kal rovnpóc) surpasses all, for he is useful not only to himself but also to 
many others (62/244). 


In discussing the ways in which honour is gained and lost, we 
have noticed significant differences between K. and Digenes. Yet 
in considering the social group on behalf of which honour is 
sought, we are struck by an immediate similarity: for K., as for 
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the legendary borderer, honour is invested in the oikos. This has 
already become clear from the three cases of achreiosyne which 
we discussed at length. It is concern for the welfare of his 
household that drive a man to the humiliation of borrowing, or 
tempts him to become a fiscal agent. When he invites a friend 
to his house, he puts his social reputation at risk because he ex- 
poses his oikos to violation, which can occur even if the friend 
fails to cuckold him. 

It has been said that K. takes a low view of friendship;>” it 
might be more accurate to say that he has a very exalted notion 
of the oikos as a pure and sacred place, within which human rela- 
tionships exist on a level removed from the worldly norm, 
because there personal honour and group honour are identical. 
The equation between the honour of the individual and the 
mystery of his oikos is further developed in the section follow- 
ing the cautionary tale of seduction. Here K. first warns his reader 
not to tell anyone his secret (uvotiprov)*®. ‘for then you are his 
slave and he will harm and insult you greatly', and then advises 
him not to let inquisitive persons into his home, 

for the inquisitive person will pry into your affairs, and nosing out the defects 


of your household, will record them like a secretary, and will bring them 
out when the time comes to abuse you (63/244-6). 


As in Digenes, K.'s man of honour cannot venerate his own 
parents too highly. They will be honoured by his good deeds and 
dishonoured by his shameful acts (54/226, 55/228). He will feel 
dishonoured if someone praises him at his father's expense 
(54/226). He will avenge any insult to his brother, *because the 
insult extends to your father and your mother', and he is accursed 
if he fails to rush to the aid of a brother in danger (67/244). He 
must never forget the mother who suckled him. *Worthy of 
memory and praise are they who after their parents have departed 
this life win God's favour for them through donations and alms’ 
(63/244-6). 


37. Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power, 26, 28-9. On the whole question 
of Byzantine friendship, see now M.E. Mullett, ‘Byzantium: a Friendly Society?’, 
Past and Present 118 (1988) 3-24. 

38. Here K. may consciously be echoing the communion prayer of the Orthodox 
liturgy: ob uù yap toig £x0poig oov tò pvoTHpiov Eine. 
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Naturally enough, the recipient of K.'s good advice expects 
similar respect from his own children, though he must respect 
them in turn, and discipline them with words, not with blows 
(47/212, 53-4/226). ‘Pray that you do not have a son or son-in- 
law or brother for an enemy’ (51/220). ‘A shameless daughter 
has wronged not only herself but also her parents and all those 
to whom she is related by birth. Keep your daughters locked up 
out of sight like convicts, so you do not get bitten as if by an 
asp’ (51/220). Even the most trusty male servant or slave should 
not be allowed to make a daughter’s acquaintance (55/228-30). 

These last remarks remind us of the obsessive jealousy with 
which Digenes’ father-in-law guarded his daughter, and they sug- 
gest that such behaviour was not eccentric.?? K. clearly sees the 
women as the weak spot in a man's oikos. The death of his wife 
will make it more vulnerable, for in losing her he will ‘lose the 
half or the whole of his life’, and may well be tempted to remarry, 
which will certainly destroy the harmony of his household 
(55-6/230-1). 

In other respects, too, the oikos delineated by K. resembles 
more than it differs from that which we encountered in Digenes. 
Although its slaves and servants are slightly more human and more 
in evidence, and we are more conscious of retainers who are not 
menials, they are just as much part of the property, along with 
fine gems and fat animals (49/216-8, 61/242), and less in view, 
perhaps, than we might expect.” Solidarity of the genos around 
the oikos is less in evidence than in Digenes: there are not the 
same attendant syngeneis participating in family events. The 
family envisaged by K. seems on the whole much more basic. 
Yet there are details which blur the simple contrast. In both texts, 
there is a tendency to treat relatives as the equivalent of friends 


39. Cf. also Leo VI, Novel 48; Kazhdan and Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 
100. 

40. Given the active roles in which they appear in some other texts. For example: 
Peira 17.14, 25.25, 28.6 (cf.42.17), 30.40; E. Kurtz, Zwei griechische Texte über die 
heilige Theophano, die Gemühlin Kaisers Leo VI, Mémoires de l'Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de S. Pétersbourg, VIIe série, Classe historico-philologique 3/2 (St. 
Petersburg 1898) 15, 19; Chr. Angelidi, “AobAo othv KwvotavtivotnoAn tov 100 
ava. ‘H paptupia tot Biov tod ‘Ociov Baciisiov tod Néov', Xóuueikcra 6 (1985) 
33-58. 
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(K. 45/208; see above, 149). K. assumes that a household is likely 
to include married sons and their wives (42/202), that a shameless 
daughter will shame her whole kin (51/220), and that God will 
forget the man who forgets his relatives (52/222). 

If K. differs in his portrayal of the role and importance of the 
oikos, he does so inasmuch as he sets the oikos much more clearly 
in the context of an ensemble of neighbouring oikoi with which 
it jostles for position. In other words, the social group in whose 
eyes honour is sought is not merely the oikos or the genos, nor 
even the sum of two rival oikoi or gene, but a local community 
— a patris. The settings in which points are scored or lost in the 
struggle for *face' are public, community settings: the square or 
market place (&yopó), the church, the governor's residence, or, 
if it comes to the worst, the law court. The patris thus emerges 
in its own right and in a way which is conspicuously missing in 
the world of Digenes. Whether this reflects the social difference 
between the great military magnate and the lesser-ranking archon, 
or the geographical difference between the ‘ranchland’ of Eastern 
Anatolia and the towns of the Balkans (from which most of K.'s 
examples are drawn), or the difference between fiction and 
fact, or a combination of all three, is impossible to say. At all 
events, K. shows that for Byzantines who were not of D.'s world, 
the social framework of honour and shame had three main com- 
ponents: the oikos, and the structures of state and local com- 
munity which pressed rival oikoi together. 

It now remains to examine the workings of this tripartite rela- 
tionship and to determine what each of the partners derived from 
it. At first sight, it looks as though the oikos, being the smallest 
unit, was the most vulnerable, in constant danger of being crushed 
between the pressures of the state and local public opinion. Both 
state and community make demands on the local archon, and 
neither offers immunity from the other. And yet the man who 
keeps his head can use his intermediate position to save and even 
win honour by mediating between the authorities and the locals 
(40ff/198ff, 66ff/252ff). In any case, he can neutralise the latter 
by playing on their divisions, which are sure to surface sooner 


41. Cf. Hendy, Studies, chapters 1-2, esp. 85ff, 100ff, 131ff. 
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or later (58/236). In the face of the state, the oikos was on balance 
better equipped to survive than the local patris, not least because 
the sanctity of the honourable household was respected by the 
imperial legal tradition, which, however, no longer recognised 
civic immunities and autonomies.* In its dealings with the local 
community, the state was at a great advantage. It provided, in 
the law-court and the praetorium, the forum where local rivalries 
were brought to a head and resolved.9 The power and honours 
which the state dispensed were far superior to anything local opi- 
nion could offer, for they not only raised the local aristocrat in 
the scale of small-town reputations, but also lifted him out of 
this scale — to court in Constantinople, or to military command 
in another region. Moreover, the state had a monopoly of patriotic 
propaganda, which K., like Digenes, echoes distinctly. As we have 
seen, he declares that it is honourable to die in battle ‘for king 
and country’ (16/148).*^ Patris here is ambiguous, but it almost 


42. See Synopsis Major Basilicorum, K.11.45 (Zepos, JGR V 323): ‘A man's house 
is his castle'; Peira 17.14 (Zepos, JGR IV 63): the case of a betrothal contract broken 
by the fiancé, who claimed to have made it when under age and misled by his bailiff 
(baioulos). The emperor at the time (probably Romanos III) rejected the claim on 
the grounds that *minors who deceive others have no excuse. What greater deceit 
could there be than to enter the house of a noble lady and a senatorial gentleman, 
and to see his daughter, speak with her and relax in his house, promising marriage?’. 
Cf. also 49.5 (p.198-9). 

The laws in the Justinianic Corpus pertaining to civic councils, munera and privileges 
had all been abolished by Leo VI (Novel 46), and the earliest firm evidence for Byzan- 
tine imperial charters of privilege to Greek towns (as opposed to nominally subject 
Italian cities like Venice) dates from the end of the twelfth century: see Michael 
Choniates, Tà. Zw¢óueva (Athens 1879-80), II 54; Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. 
J.L. Van Dieten, CFHB (Berlin/New York 1975) I 599; Geoffroy de Villehardouin, 
La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. E. Faral (Paris 1939) 88; G.L.F. Tafel and G.M. 
Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels-und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, 
(Vienna 1856) II 17-9; cf. M. Angold, ‘The Shaping of the Medieval Byzantine **City"", 
BF 10 (1985) 22. However, forthcoming work by Haris Kalliga shows that Monem- 
vasia may always have been something of an exception, and a hagiographical text 
recently studied by Kazhdan may indicate that chrysobulls granting municipal tax- 
exemptions were already being granted before 1000: A. Kazhdan, ‘An Unnoticed Men- 
tion of a Chrysobull ascribed to Constantine the Great’, "Agiépoua atdv Niko 
ZX Bopavo (Rethymno 1986) I 135-8. 

43. E.g. Peira 61.6: court case of two dignitaries who came to blows after calling 
each other names. 

44. For ‘God and country’ propaganda in the Byzantine imperial tradition, see M. 
McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge 1986) 237-52; for the tenth century, see also 
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certainly means the ‘fatherland’, ‘Romania’, rather than the native 
town. The man who stands up for the interests of local citizens 
against the abuses of central government does so ‘for the good 
of the territory (pa) and on behalf of the public (tò xowóv) 
in the cause of justice rather than of patriotism (42/200). A 
foreigner is not a person from another province, but an ethnikos, 
a person of different ‘nationality’. If there is a local revolt, ‘fight 
on behalf of the emperor and the general peace', and if this proves 
impossible, *write to the emperor and strive, as far as possible, 
to render service so that you and your children and your men 
may be honoured.’ In any case, ‘keep faith with the emperor in 
Constantinople and you will not be disappointed in your hope', 
because ‘the emperor in Constantinople always wins’ (64/248, 
74/268). 

Thus in the final analysis, K. leaves us with a model of Byzan- 
tine society which we have already glimpsed in our discussion of 
Digenes: a vertical structure on an axis which culminates, below 
God, in the emperor, and rests on the oikos. If the basileia is 
supreme, the oikos is basic, and equally central. An educated 
Constantinopolitan might have been inclined to see the system 
as working from the top downwards. We may be more inclined 
to see it working upwards from below. K. certainly allows room 
for this perspective: ‘Do not be harsh with your household, but 
let those in it fear you... But you too should fear your 
superiors. . .” (60/240). 

Whether K. can be said to take a ‘descending’ or an 'ascend- 
ing' view of his society, it is clear that he saw it as held together 
by vertical ties of service. He saw no security in ties between 
equals. A man's honour was, after all, most at risk from the loose 
talk and merciless scrutiny of his social peers, and from the 
shameless disrespect of insubordinate inferiors. ‘I have never liked 
having a companion, and I have never, except under constraint, 
shared quarters with a man who was my equal.' (61/242). Such 
an attitude did not preclude friendship, for friends are very much 
a part of K.'s social landscape. But it implied that friendship 
worked best when it stemmed from, rather than encroached upon, 
the ties of dependence which began and ended in the oikos. For 
K., as for other, more intellectualising Byzantine writers, the taxis 
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which constituted the universe and human society within it was, 
above all, an order of precedence, of reciprocity in inequality. 
In the words which Theodore Prodromos put into the mouth of 
his fictional character Bryaxes, King of Pissa:* 
If all lived together in one condition, and none was a slave but each was 
free, there would be no rule, no measure, no standard in life, no structure 
to the universe, no good order (eutaxia). Everything would be destroyed and 
corrupted. But since natural reason rules all things, it is necessary that there 
be slaves and masters, for how could cities be settled if man did not become 
dependent on man? 


Byzantine society as K. portrays it was a chain of such relation- 
ships, in which each man was, in varying degrees, both master 
and servant, and found honour in the fulfilment of both roles. 
Yet it is important to note that K. does not idealise the princi- 
ple of hierarchy at the expense of the individual. For him, con- 
crete, personal relationships come first. Government service is 
personal service, to an emperor or an official, and one must above 
all respect the honour of the man rather than the system one 
serves. 
Don't deceive him in any matter. . . if you do and are found out, you will 
be ridiculed by ail. . . If he commits a fault to do with the Fisc, don't de- 
nounce it, even if it bothers you, but keep his secret with all care. If you 


betray it, everyone will flee from you as from a snake. Respect his wife just 
as you would a lady, a mother or a sister (5/126). 


One should even shelter fugitives from justice if their crimes are 
not too horrible (50/218). 

K.’s inability, or reluctance, to conceptualise the state in the 
abstract means that he cannot idealise servitude, or recommend 
it to those who are in a position to avoid it. In the section of 


G. Dagron, ‘Byzance et le modèle islamique au Xe siécle’, Comptes rendus de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (1983) 224-32. The possibility of an Islamic 
stimulus is especially interesting in view of the Muslim ideology portrayed in the 'Song 
of the Amir' (above, ). 

45. Rodanthe and Dosikles, VII. 364-72: ed. Hercher, Erotici Scriptores Graeci 11 
397. The exaltation of taxis seems to owe something to Gregory of Nazianzos, Ora- 
tion 32. 7-12: ed. C. Moreschini and tr. P. Gallay,. Sources Chrétiennes 318 (Paris 
1985) 98-113. However, the justification of slavery by natural reason is more reminis- 
cent of Aristotle, Politics 1. 2-6. 

46. For the regulation of ‘everyday crime’ through ‘self-help’, see R.J. Macrides, 
*Killing, Asylum and the Law in Byzantium', Speculum 63 (1988) 509-38, esp. 533ff. 
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his work where he offers advice to toparchs — petty princelings 
beyond the empire's borders who were imperial clients but not 
imperial subjects — he comes close to endorsing the ideal of 
perfect independence represented by Digenes Akrites. 
Don't let wealth or titles or fine imperial promises sway you into giving your 
territory to the emperor and receiving money and lands in return, even if 
you are to receive fourfold, but keep your territory, however small and in- 
significant it may be. For it is better for you to be his independent friend 
than his dependent slave. You will be noble, worthy, praised and glorified 
in the eyes of the emperor and of all other men as long as you and your 


children and their descendants are in your own territory and jurisdiction. 
(76/298) 


This contrasts markedly with the ‘normal’ Byzantine attitude, 
a good example of which can be found in Procopius’ account 
of the Justinianic conquest of Vandal North Africa. A subor- 
dinate of Belisarios, the Herulian Hun Pharas, persuades the 
fugitive Vandal king Gelimer to surrender in these words: 
And yet why should it not be better in every way to serve as a pauper among 
the Romans than to be a potentate . . . among the Moors? But of course, 
it seems to you the very height of disgrace even to be a fellow slave of 


Belisarios. Are not we, who also are born of noble families, proud that we 
now serve the emperor? 


This was the spirit which inspired Justinian's programme of im- 
perial expansion, and sustained the Byzantine state through the 
following centuries of crisis, contraction and reconstruction. But 
in Digenes Akrites and in Kekaumenos we see, around 1100, the 
literary stirrings of a different spirit: a yearning among the Byzan- 
tine ‘powerful’ to disconnect the chain of servitude at the top, 
Or at least to recast its political links in a different mould from 
the oikos. In the long run, this yearning was to prove fatal to 
the cohesion of Byzantine society, because it was never translated 
into a systematic effort to put the relationship between ruler and 
ruled on a contractual, *feudal basis. In the short term, Byzan- 
tium survived its second major crisis, that of the eleventh century, 
not because it became more feudalised, but because successive 
rulers, starting with Alexios I Komnenos, created a system 
whereby the ties of douleia which bound the leading aristocratic 


47. Procopius, Wars IV.6, 20-2, tr. Dewing 1I 259-61. 
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oikoi to the imperial oikos became strengthened, and sweetened, 
by ties of syngeneia. In other words, the extended imperial oikos 
became more closely identified with the imperial genos. The result 
was undoubtedly to put a new premium on genos and eugeneia. 
But it was also to extend the oikos as a model of imperial govern- 
ment, both in its service and in its kinship dimension. And as 
the imperial genos spawned more and more oikoi, their individual 
honour came to coincide less and less with their collective honour. 
The consequences for the superstructure of the social framework 
of honour and shame in medieval Greek society were catastrophic. 
But they showed that the infrastructure had never been more 
healthy. 
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Railway construction and labour 
availability in Macedonia in the 
late nineteenth century* 


BASIL C. GOUNARIS 


By the early 1870s railway construction in Turkey, both Asiatic 
and European, was no longer a pioneering project. The Sublime 
Porte had already granted four concessions to British companies 
for railway lines in Asia Minor and in the Balkans.! For more 
than one reason railways seemed to be a first class choice for rais- 
ing the public revenue. They would open large areas to exploita- 
tion and would reinforce central government control over remote 
districts of the Empire. Naturally tax collection was expected to 
increase and cover a part of the country's deficit. On the other 
hand, foreign capitalists and investors appeared to be willing to 


* This paper is based on the author's D.Phil. thesis in progress under the title: Social 
and Economic Change in Macedonia, 1871-1912: The Role of the Railways. The writer 
wishes to thank Prof John S. Koliopoulos and Mr Euclid Tsakalotos for their useful 
comments, and Mr George Kioutoutskas for the translation work on Bitoski's book. 

The following abbreviations will be used: PPAP for Great Britain, Parliamentary 
Papers — Accounts and Papers; FO for Foreign Office, Public Record Office; AMAE 
for Archives du Ministère des Affaires Étrangeres de France; CCC for Correspondence 
Consulaire et Commerciale; CPC for Correspondence Politique des Consuls; BMAE 
for Italy, Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. 

All the dates given refer to the Gregorian calendar unless otherwise indicated. 

1. The Smyrna-Aidin and the Smyrna-Kassaba lines in Asia Minor and the Constanta- 
Chernavoda and the Varna-Ruse (Roustchouk) lines in the Balkans; see Yaqub N. 
Karkar, Railway Development in the Ottoman Empire, 1856-1914 (New York etc. 
1972) 64-67. Walter Rechberger, Zur Geschichte der Orientbahnen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Osterreichisch — ungarischen Eisenbahnpolitik auf dem Balkan in den Jahren von 
1852-1888 (Vienna, Diss. 1958) 16-18. Edward M. Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers 
and the Bagdad Railway: A Study in Imperialism (London 1924) 30. For a brief ac- 
count of railway concessions and construction in Turkey see: Orhan Conker, Les 
chemins de fer en Turquie et la politique ferroviaire turque (Paris 1935) 15-21. For 
some political aspects of railway building in the Balkans see Mikhajlo Minoski, 
*Planovite na Avstro-Ungarija za direktna zheleznichka vrska Viena-Solun preku Bosna 
(1869-1902) [Austro-Hungarian Plans for a Direct Railway Connection Between 
Vienna and Salonica via Bosnia (1869-1902)], Glasnik INI (1974) 85-106. 
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finance such enterprises, since faster transport in Turkey meant 
easier access to Ottoman sources of production and expansion 
of the distribution network.? However, regardless of the long 
term economic benefits, railways were also a revolutionary in- 
novation in the traditional rural economy and society of the 
Empire, both as a construction project and as a mode of 
transport.? 

The impact of railways on Macedonia should be of particular 
interest for the student of the Ottoman Empire. It was a region 
which attracted world attention after 1870, when conflicting claims 
were put forward by the neighbouring national states on behalf 
of those who were claimed as their brethren.* On the eve of 
railway construction Macedonia was not, perhaps, very different 
from other Ottoman districts. The fertility of its soil and the varie- 
ty of its products were mentioned in travellers' accounts and con- 
sular reports.) Thus, it was already known to Europe as a 
cotton- tobacco- and occasionally grain-producing area.$ 
Although a line of distinction could be drawn between rural and 
urban districts, living conditions for the overwhelming majority 


2. Sevket Pamuk, Foreign Trade, Foreign Capital and the Peripheralization of the 
Ottoman Empire, 1830-1913 (Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of California, Berkeley 1978) 148-151. 
Roger Owen, The Middle East in the World Economy, 1800-1914 (London-New York 
1981) 192. 

3. Donald Quataert, ‘Limited Revolution: The Impact of the Anatolian Railway 
on Turkish Transportation and the Provisioning of Instanbul, 1890-1908', Business 
History Review, 51 (1977) 136-160. Owen, op.cit., 113. 

4. In this paper the term ‘Macedonia’ will denote the three Ottoman vilayets of 
Salonica, Monastir and Kossovo, a definition which, although it now has no value, 
was generally accepted in Europe at the beginning of this century and facilitates the 
study of the railway network. See Douglas Dakin, The Greek Struggle in Macedonia, 
1897-1913 (Salonica 1966) 3. 

5. Muir G. Mackenzie and A.P. Irby, Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe; the Turks, the Greeks, and the Slavons (London 1867) 20-22. James Baker, 
La Turquie: le pays, les institutions, les moeurs (Paris n.d. [1877}) 110-111. PPAP 
1866, Ixix, 65-66. Lewis J. Farley, The Resources of Turkey (London 1863) 137. 

6. Konstantinos Ap. Vakalopoulos, Oikonomiki leitourgia tou makedonikou kai 
thrakikou chorou sta mesa tou 190u aiona kai sta plaisia tou diethnous emporiou 
[The Economic Function of the Macedonian and Thracian Region in the mid-19th 
Century in the Context of the International Commerce] (Salonica 1980) 15-16, 91-95. 
Constantin Svolopoulos, ‘Les effets de la guerre de Crimée sur la condition de Saloni- 
que: l'exportation des céréales’, Actes du Ile congrès international des études du sud-est 
européen III (Athens 1978) 459-474. 
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of the population were extremely low by European standards. 
A complete lack of modern equipment, unsatisfactory com- 
munications, neglected resources, a medieval land tenure system, 
brigandage and heavy taxation were commonly observed features 
of Macedonia." In addition to underdevelopment, misgovern- 
ment and insecurity, conflicting national propagandas were spread 
after 1870 among a population which, in most cases, lacked a 
developed national identity. The present study aims to examine 
the construction of the railway network from the viewpoint of 
the short-term social implications for the local people and par- 
ticularly the changes observed in the local labour market. 
Traditionally land in Macedonia was held mainly by large pro- 
prietors who in the early 1870s possessed, in most parts of the 
region, three fifths of the arable land.’ The overwhelming ma- 
jority of these large estates (more than 100 acres each) were held 
by the Muslim landlords, but from the 1850s a gradual leak of 
farms into Christian hands was noticed as a result of legislative 
regulations and bankruptcies.? The cultivation of the farms was 
assigned to Christian tenants who were employed under various 
unfavourable terms. Both small holders and land tenants were 
subjected to an onerous taxation system. The existence of land, 
military, sheep, swine and various other regular and occasional 
taxes, together with certain charges to the bishop, village priest, 
rural guard and teacher accumulated into an excessively severe 
burden, especially if we take into account the abuses during tax 
collection. Moreover, in cases of bad crops, given the lack of 
agricultural banks, peasants depended upon the usurers, the lat- 
ter being occasionally the landlords. Naturally, under the prevail- 
ing circumstances, savings and investments of any kind were, as 
a rule, not an option. Peasants’ main objective was to make ends 
meet and keep body and soul together. The traditional way to 
tackle this problem was based on 'the most rigid economy' and. 


7. See for instance PPAP 1866, Ixix, 67. PPAP 1867, Ixviii, 94. PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 
566-568. PPAP 1870, Ixvii, 853-855. Stanley Lane Poole (ed.), The People of Turkey 
by a Consul's Daughter and Wife (London 1878) i, 171-189. FO 295/3, Report by 
Consul Wilkinson on the Trade of Salonica for the year 1868, f.9. 

8. PPAP 1870, Ixvii, 853. 

9. Ibid., 846. PPAP 1884, Ixxxi, 244. 
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on the contribution of every single family member, regardless of 
sex and age, to the common welfare. For the tenants, cash was 
an exceptional phenomenon experienced only in rare cases like 
the Crimean and the American Civil War, when cereal and cot- 
ton exports from Macedonia were at their peak. For the small 
proprietors (who held the remaining two fifths of the land), 
although saving money was not impossible, investments were 
rather rare. Money was preferably hoarded rather than spent. 
Expenses would probably stimulate. ‘the cupidity of the others’, 
a risk completely unnecessary in view of the prevailing public in- 
security. Apart from the sedentary peasants, mentioned above, 
agricultural day labourers were also available. They were engaged 
during peak seasons for reaping and thrashing cereals, weeding 
and picking cotton, digging vineyards and gathering grapes. Their 
wages fluctuated in the Monastir district from 8d to 1s and rare- 
ly, in peak seasons, up to 2s. In the Salonica region the average 
wage for such engagements was 1s 8d per day.!° 

Three fourths of the population of the district of Monastir and 
four fifths in the Salonica district were employed in agriculture, 
the rest being the trading and labour classes.!! The trading class 
included merchants, retailers, money-lenders and shop keepers 
of various kinds. The latter consisted of unskilled Christian day 
labourers and artisans. Lack of industry, few public works, limited 
cultivations and the extensive use of the female family members 
in the fields inevitably created a surplus of agricultural and other 
day labourers, both skilled and unskilled. Apparently the situa- 
tion was worse in western Macedonia. The mountainous terrain 
hindered extensive cultivation, the population was traditionally 
denser than in the lowlands, and the urbanisation rate was con- 
siderably lower than in central Macedonia.!* Thus, at least from 


10. PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 558-568; Ixvii, 845-855. 

11. Ibid., lxvi, 558, 566. 

12. For the population movement to the highlands see A.E. Vacaloloulos, *La retraite 
des populations grecques vers des régions éloignées et montagneuses pendant la domina- 
tion turque', Balkan Studies 4 (1963) 265-276. Elena Frangakis and Malcolm Wagstaff 
have argued convincingly that such a movement should not always be taken for granted, 
at least in the case of the Peloponnisos: 'Settlement Pattern Change in the Morea, 
c.A.D. 1700-1830', BMGS 11 (1987) 163-192. But, so far, it has not been proved 
that this was also the case in Macedonia. 
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the early 19th century, a tradition of seasonal migration was 
developed among the Christian population not only of that region 
but of central Albania as well; a tendency probably related to 
the cessation of the emigration movement to central Europe which 
had flourished during the previous centuries of Ottoman rule. 
Around 1870 the number of these migrants in the district of 
Monastir was roughly 10,000 men. Their movement was always 
confined to Ottoman territory. At the same time reports suggest 
5,000 to 6,000 itinerant artisans from Albania settling down every 
autumn in the district of Salonica. A similar phenomenon was 
the seasonal urbanisation of the unemployed day labourers dur- 
ing the winter months. When distress increased they sought 
employment in the urban and semi-urban centres; but the in- 
creased labour offer decreased wages and discomfort expanded 
among the financially weak urban classes. In any case, wages on 
the sea coast were higher than in the interior, especially during 
the summer, when migrants returned to the highlands. Masons 
and house carpenters in the Salonica district earned 1s 10d a day, 
one penny more than in Monastir. The difference was more 
substantial for the unskilled labourers; their average wage in the 
Salonica district was 1s 6d, double what they would expect to 
earn in the hinterland.? Apparently commercial activities, 
manufactories and public works in the coastal regions of 
Macedonia absorbed more men than the local agricultural class 
could spare and thus supported wages. However, shortage of 
labourers was never reported. Thus, it is evident why the British 
Consul in Salonica, Richard Wilkinson, stated in 1869 that: 
*Everything considered, this province [Salonica| presents no open- 
ing to labour from without; and although there is no skill whatever 
displayed in the industry of the inhabitants, it must be borne in 
mind that the wants of the peasantry, who constitute the great 
majority of the population, are so simple, and easily satisfied that 
none is required’.!4 

Although the idea of railway construction in Macedonia exis- 
ted in theory as early as 1852 and occasional interest was shown 

13. PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 558-559, 565-568; Ixvii, 848. 


14. Ibid., lxvi, 568. A similar report was given by the British Consul in Monastir, 
Charles J. Calvert (PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 565-566). 
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at least twice during the following years, it seems that serious 
negotiations commenced only in the late 1860s.!5 Eventually an 
agreement was signed in April 1869 between the Porte and Baron 
Maurice de Hirsch, a well known capitalist of the time. The lat- 
ter undertook the realisation of one of the most ambitious public 
works in Ottoman history: to construct a railway line of 1,550 
miles throughout the European provinces of the Empire. Part 
of the scheme was a 225 mile long branch line which was to cross 
Macedonia and link Salonica to Pristina. Until 1896, following 
various conventions, negotiations and conferences, a network of 
730 miles of railway was laid in Macedonia by foreign companies 
with foreign capital and connected Salonica with its extensive 
hinterland. The construction was completed roughly in three 
stages. Baron Hirsch built the first section from Salonica to 
Mitrovitsa via Skopje (Usküb) (219 miles) between February 1871 
and June 1874. He also realised the second part, a 53 mile long 
branch line from Skopje to Vranje, which was constructed be- 
tween August 1885 and May 1888 and connected Salonica to the 
European railway network. The last stage included two projects 
built with a promise of extremely high kilometric guarantees: the 
Salonica-Monastir line, built with German capital (May 1891-June 
1894) and the Salonica-Alexandroupolis (Dedeagatch) junction sup- 
ported by French and Dutch capitalists (June 1893-April 1896).!6 

In the past, in the case of the first two Balkan Ottoman lines 
(Constanta-Chernavoda and Varna-Ruse) the British contractors 
had easily recruited labourers from the nearby villages. Accord- 
ing to Henry Barkley, an English engineer who worked on both 
lines, the local population was anxious to profit from the con- 
struction work. All native labourers were equally paid and, 
although there was some misunderstanding on the way of pay- 
ment, there is no evidence, at least in Barkley's memoirs, that 
work on the line was forced on the peasantry. The practice of 


15. For the previous attempts see FO 195/647, Memorandum relative to projected 
railway between Salonica and Monastir. Annex to Longworth to Bulwer, Monastir, 
25 Jan. 1859, ff.309-312. PPAP 1866, Ixix, 192. 

16. An excellent account of railway construction in the Ottoman provinces in Europe 
and the texts of the conventions are given by George Young, Corps de droit Ottoman, 
iv (Oxford 1906) 62-117. 
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compulsory work was still in use and in fact was used during the 
same period to build a road from Varna to Ruse, following the 
orders of Midhat Pasha, but it does not seem to have been im- 
plemented in the case of railways. Of course, we can not exclude 
the possibility that the money administered by the British com- 
panies and offered as wages might had been collected from the 
local population through extra taxation. However, such a 
possibility is contradicted by the enthusiasm which the villagers 
displayed when welcoming the engineers. Foreign navvies of 
various nationalities were used as foremen of gangs but they did 
not substitute for local labour." 

In early 1871, an enterprise on a scale comparable to railway 
building was completely unknown in Macedonia. Although in 
other parts of the Balkan Ottoman provinces Baron Hirsch seems 
to have managed to exploit the compulsory labour of the peasantry 
by exerting pressure on the local authorities, in Macedonia there 
was no ground for such an attempt.! The different treatment 
might be explained by the fact that peasants in Macedonia had 
been used extensively and taxed heavily to promote road con- 
struction during the late 1860s with almost no result.? Another 
attempt in such a: short period of time probably seemed unrealistic; 
it was bound to increase discontent towards the authorities, cause 
serious financial problems and intensify the problem of public 
insecurity. Although it must have been widely known that cheap 
labourers were abundant in that region, still no guarantee could 


17. Peter F. Sugar claimed in his paper ‘Railroad Construction and the Develop- 
ment of the Balkan Village in the Last Quarter of the 19th Century', in: Der Berliner 
Kongress von 1878 (Wiesbaden 1982) 493 that, following an agreement between the 
Ottoman government and the construction company, the Varna-Ruse line was built 
on compulsory labour and caused wide discontent to the local population. If that 
was the case, then the evidence of Barkley, who had no reason to defend the Porte, 
is contradictory. See Henry. C. Barkley, Between the Danube and Black Sea (London 
1876) 96-105 and by the same author Bulgaria Before the War (London 1877) 15, 
30-31, 86, 94, 99, 194. Furthermore Sugar's view does not appear to be very soundly 
documented. 

18. Radoslave M. Dimtschoff, Das Eisenbanwesen auf der Balkan-Halbinsel 
(Bamberg 1894) 44. 

19. See PPAP 1866-1872. Later on, during the construction of the Hijaz railway, 
Ottoman troops were also used as navvies. They were volunteers and worked without 
payment on the promise that their military service would be reduced by two years. 
See William Ochsenwald, The Hijaz Railroad (Charlottesville 1980) 37. 
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be offered on their professional skill. Thus 500 Italian navvies 
were brought by the Italian company ‘Bariola’, Baron Hirsch's 
sub-contractor, to work on the line. But soon the German and 
Italian engineers in charge realised that the indigenous workers 
were as efficient as the Italians, provided, of course, that they 
were adequately treated and instructed. However, the most plea- 
sant surprise for the constructors must have been the fact that 
the natives were indeed willing to work for lower wages. Inevitably 
the Italians were sent back and replacements were raised from 
the agricultural class.? In the summer of 1871, 1,400 to 1,500 
common labourers were engaged daily in the construction, though 
later their number is reported to have increased up to 5,000 or 
6,000.7! 

Apparently because of the substantial profit, the tendency to 
employ Ottoman subjects as railway navvies in Macedonia was 
not abandoned. ‘Messrs. Vitali & Co’, the contractors who under- 
took the construction of the Skopje-Vranje junction, employed 
French and Belgian sub-contractors; the latter engaged Serbian, 
Italian and Belgian workers together with Slav- and Albanian- 
speaking local residents whose ability and quick learning were 
noted and praised.” The annexation of Eastern Rumelia by 
Bulgaria in September 1885, only a month after work had com- 
menced, led to the Serbo-Bulgarian War and aggravated Turkish- 
Bulgarian relations. The mobilisation of reserves in the vilayet 
of Kossovo deprived the construction company of some qualified 
native labourers, while the use of the line for military purposes 
hindered the regular forwarding of the necessary construction 
material. Delays were inevitable.” However, when the mobilisa- 


20. Mrs. Blunt, doubtless the author of The People of Turkey, claims (i, 203) that 
the Italians were sent away as inferior to the native labourers. Ignjat Krsteski, 
*Proektiranje i gradenje na zheleznitsite vo Makedonija do 1912 godnia' [Railway 
Planning and Construction in Macedonia until 1912] in Istorija na zheleznitsite vo 
Makedonija, 1873-1973 |History of the Railways in Macedonia, 1873-1973], ed. Krste 
Bitoski (Skopje 1973) 34. FO 195/952, Wilkinson to Elliot, Salonica, 13 Feb. 1871, 
f.174. AMAE, CCC Salonique, vol. 27, Emerat to de Remusat, 15 Apr. 1872, ff.48-56. 

21. PPAP 1874, Ixvi, 509-510. Krsteski, Proektiranje, art.cit., 34. 

22. PPAP 1887, Ixxxii, 676. 

23. Loc.cit. AMAE, CCC Salonique, vol. 28, de Sainte Marie to Ministre, 16 Aug. 
1885, f.278. 
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tion was over and native workers were again available trouble 
did not stop. From June 1886 the Albanian-speaking peasants 
of the region, completely unfamiliar with the foreign presence 
(which had probably increased during the crisis in order to cover 
the vacuum left by the recruits), started to attack and rob the 
Italians and Belgians.” Conditions gradually deteriorated and 
by mid-October, after several robberies and a few murders had 
taken place, some sub-contractors and labourers abandoned their 
work. Moreover, local vendettas and rivalries between villages 
concerning employment on the railway line under construction 
were so intense that they could not be handled by the inefficient 
gendarmerie. Although the situation was deliberately exaggerated 
by the company in order to excuse slow progress, the British Am- 
bassador in Constantinople, Sir William White, and the French 
Consul in Salonica, Jean Baptiste de Sainte Marie, feared that 
the delay might negatively affect British and French trade in Serbia 
(Austria-Hungary had railway access to Serbia since early Autumn 
1886) and made certain representations to the provincial 
authorities. Thus, by early November 1886, the authorities of the 
Salonica and Kossovo vilayets had taken the necessary precautions. 
for the protection of the workers.” 

Although railway construction in central Macedonia relied 
chiefly upon local workmen, in western districts the situation was 
slightly different. The labour force which took over the building 
of the Salonica-Monastir line consisted again of both local 
residents and foreigners. However, according to Krsteski, this 
time the foreign element, both west European and Balkan, 
represented more than thirty per cent of the workers. Italians in 
particular, from the Piemonte district, were employed in such 


24. During the same years Italians were also engaged in large numbers in railway 
construction in Greece and Serbia (Christina Agriantoni, Oi aparches tis 
ekviomichanisis stin Ellada ton 190 aiona |The Commencement of Industrialisation 
in Greece in the 19th Century] (Athens, 1986) 292-293. Emile de Laveleye, The Balkan 
Peninsula (translated by Mrs. Mary Thorpe) (rev.edn., London 1887) 219. 

25. FO 195/1553, Blunt to White, Salonica, 27 Oct. 1886, ff.410-421. FO 78/3905, 
Blunt to White, Salonica, 6 Nov. 1886, ff.192-193. PPAP 1887, Ixxxii, 676. AMAE, CPC 
Salonique, vol. 7, de Sainte Marie to de Freycinet, 4 Sept. 1886, ff.368-369; 14 Nov. 
1886, f.390. Attacks against the foreign navvies were also commonly observed in 
Anatolia: Donald Quartaert, Social Disintegration and Popular Resistance in the 
Ottoman Empire, 1881-1908 (New York 1983) 75. 
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large numbers that they gained considerable influence in the 
Monastir region. Austrians, Serbians, Germans, Swiss and 
Russians are also mentioned as having been engaged, although 
in limited numbers.” According to a Salonica newspaper, dur- 
ing the spring of 1892 2,261 labourers were employed in the con- 
struction of the first part of the line [Salonica-Edessa (Vodena)] 
and 1,352 in the second (Edessa-Monastir). Their total number 
temporarily increased to a maximum of 6,000.? The explana- 
tion for the availability of a large number of vacancies for foreign 
workers must be sought in the increased annual emigration of 
natives to Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, Egypt and Constantino- 
ple, which by the early 1890s accounted for the departure of 30,000 
men of the Monastir district per year. Moreover, apart from 
railway vacancies, abundant jobs were available at the same time 
due to other public works (i.e. the Salonica waterworks and tram- 
ways). On the other hand remittances (they were estimated at £10 
to £12 per migrant annually), and the successful — indeed ‘un- 
precedented' — harvest of 1891 contributed to the improvement 
of living standards and reduced the need for extra engagements, 
thus providing the perfect conditions for the influx of Italian and 
other foreign navvies.?? 

The usually large number of foreign workers and the events 
that took place during the previous construction stimulated con- 
cern among the provincial authorities regarding the security of 
engineers and labourers. The local forces were increased the mo- 
ment construction started, and even during the winter months 
(1892-1893) security was preserved. Though public order was 
maintained, delays inevitably took place. A form of malaria in- 
fected the labourers while they were working in the swampy 


26. Krsteski, Proektiranje, 39. Edmund Naumann, Macedonien und seine neue Eisen- 
bahn Salonik-Monastir. Ein Reisebericht (München-Leipzig 1894) 13. FO 195/1768, 
Shipley to Blunt, Monastir, 18 Nov. 1892, ff.352-353. 

27. Pharos tis Makedonias, 1601/ 2/14 May 1892. Colmar Freiherr von der Goltz, 
Ein Ausflug nach Macedonien. Besuch der deutschen Eisenbahn von Salonik nach 
Monastir (Berlin 1894) 137. 

28. FO 195/1768, Blunt to Ford, Salonica, 26 Mar. 1892, ff.48-57. PPAP 1896, 
Ixxxix, 77. PPAP 1890-91, Ixxxviii, 231. 

29. FO 195/1768, Blunt to Ford, Salonica, 26 Mar. 1892, ff.48-57. Pharos tis 
Makedonias, 1601/ 2/14 Mar. 1892. PPAP 1893-94, xcvii, 230-231. 
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ground of the Axios (Vardar) valley, causing a large number of 
fatalities. In the Edessa district the workers mortality rate was 
as high as 25 per cent. This incredibly high statistic alarmed the 
Italian government, and labourers were instructed to refuse to 
work there. The consequent shortage of workers — evidence of 
how important the Italian labour factor had become — certain 
technical difficulties and delayed deliveries of construction 
material forced the company to ask for a nine month extension 
of the deadline. Although the Porte initially rejected the applica- 
tion, it appears that eventually, at least two extensions were 
granted before the line was completed.? 

The continuation: of emigration in such large numbers while 
vacancies were available locally, is sufficiently explained if three 
factors are taken into account: (a) the increasing number of Italian 
immigrants and, most likely, the consequent decrease in wages, 
(b) the temporary character of the engagement in railway con- 
struction, and (c) the fact that the number of emigrants far ex- 
ceeded the number of vacancies. In view of all three factors 
emigration was apparently more profitable. Moreover, a pro- 
longed suspension of the migration cycle was bound to alter the 
situation in the labour market; traditional clients or employers 
in Bulgaria, Constantinople, Serbia or elsewhere would not 
hesitate to find substitutes. Thus, for the traditional migrant ar- 
tisans, temporary work in Macedonia was too risky a decision 
with doubtful financial profits. Local employment must have been 
far more appealing for the unskilled day labourers who used to 
emigrate on extremely unfavourable conditions)! However, 
even for them the chances of securing a profitable occupation 
in their native region were few, given their number. 

Residents of eastern Macedonia as a rule did not tend to 
migrate. Moreover the increasing prices offered to tobacco from 
the mid 1890s onwards probably discouraged peasants to aban- 
don their agricultural pursuits.?? There is evidence that foreign 


30. FO 195/1768, Blunt to Rosebery, Salonica, 10 Dec. 1892, ff. 355-356. Naumann, 
op.cit. (note 26 above) 12. Pharos tis Makedonias, 1684/ 28 July/9 Aug. 1893. PPAP 
1893-94, xcvii, 247. 

31. PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 558. 

32. For the growth of the prices see PPAP 1897, xciv, 137 and PPAP 1898, xcix, 317. 
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workers (Serbians, Montenegrins, Austrians and Italians) were 
engaged for the necessary road repairs in the district just before 
the inauguration of the work on the Salonica-Alexandroupolis 
line. We might assume that some of them were consequently 
engaged by the railway contractors. Despite the employment of 
foreigners, public security was preserved and there was no sign 
of trouble.? However, the gradual completion of the Monastir 
line and of several public works in Salonica, the modest harvest 
of 1893, the decreasing cereal prices and the annual influx of 
Italians, altered the situation. Demand for labour in other parts 
of Macedonia fell at a time when agricultural income was extreme- 
ly weak. It is reasonable to assume that unemployed labourers 
probably sought engagement in eastern Macedonia and western 
Thrace. In the early spring of 1894 about 5,000 navvies (probably 
Italians) were brought to the districts of Kavala and Alexan- 
droupolis for the construction of the last part of the line. The 
Greek labourers (it is not sufficiently clear whether they were 
natives, Greek citizens, or both), who were already working on 
the line found, to their despair, themselves unemployed. Their 
compatriot contractor who had brought them to Kavala prefer- 
red to engage Italian workers. Irrespective of whether the explana- 
tion for the dismissal was bribery paid by the Italian emigration 
agents or profit due to lower claims put forward by the Italians, 
the result was that the Greeks were finally left without work and 
accommodation. The Greek Consul and some wealthy merchants 
tried to alleviate distress, but due to the large number of men 
involved these efforts were in vain.*4 On the other hand, the 
Italian Consul in Salonica was trying to bar the influx of his com- 
patriots into Macedonia since no more workers were required.?? 
The increased employment of foreign labourers was, perhaps, 
responsible for some serious outrages committed by Albanian- 


33. FO 195/1802, Pecchioli to Blunt, Kavala, 17 June 1893, f.156. FO 195/1849, 
Blunt to Currie, Salonica, 9 Apr. 1894, ff.60-62. FO 195/1849, Blunt to Currie, 
Salonica 3 Sept. 1894, ff.274-278. 

34. Pharos tis Makedonias, 1721/ 26 Feb./9 Mar. 1894 and 1725/ 16/28 Mar. 1894. 
The term ‘Greeks’ is used in the columns of the newspaper for both citizens of the 
Greek state and native Greeks. PPAP 1896, Ixxxix, 66. 

35. BMAE, 1895, 306. 
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and Bulgarian-speaking peasants. A French railway engineer was 
on one occasion kidnapped, the perpetrators being four ex- 
navvies. The engineer was not released until a ransom was paid 
by the company.* 

So far it has been shown that in the last quarter of the 19th 
century railway constructions in Macedonia became an increas- 
ingly important, though occasional, constraint of the local labour 
market. The explanation for the popularity that such construc- 
tions enjoyed becomes clear only if seen in the light of their finan- 
cial effect. The construction of the Salonica-Mitrovitsa line, be- 
ing the first major public work in the district, represents the best 
example of the repercussions of railway building. For the local 
residents, relying in their over-whelming majority on agricultural 
income, the construction and its prolongation proved to be a boon 
of unexpected importance. Thousands of agricultural and un- 
skilled day labourers, and probably some small proprietors and 
land tenants, were given the unique chance of having steady, non- 
seasonal reimbursement in cash, saving money and finally in- 
vesting it. At a time when less than a quarter of the annual pro- 
duce went to the land tenant, an extra well paid job was a limited 
revolution. One should also take into consideration that 
railway construction stimulated public works in general and road 
building in particular as parts of a wider plan to increase railway 
profitability. Consequently labour vacancies multiplied and wages 
rose.?? Wages offered by the Italian company fluctuated from 
10d to Is 6d per day — substantial enough even for the high stan- 
dards of the coastal regions and extremely appealing for the un- 
skilled labour force residing in the hinterland.?? 


36. FO 195/1849, Blunt to Currie, Salonica, 9 Apr. 1894, ff.60-62; 3 Sept. 1894, 
ff.274-278. 

37. PPAP 1870, Ixvii, 852. Cleanthes Nicolaides, La Macédoine. Le Question Macédo- 
niénne dans l'antiquité, au moyen-âge et dans la politique actuelle (Berlin 1899) 86. 

38. PPAP 1874, Ixvi, 510-511. PPAP 1875, Ixxvii, 449-450. Road construction in 
connection with railway building had already become a widely popular demand 
(AMAE, CCC Salonique, vol. 27, Emerat to de Rémusat, 26 Jan. 1872, ff.15-21). 

39. PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 560, 567-568. PPAP 1874, Ixvi, 509-510. The wages offered 
by the Italian company are compared to local wages of 1869 but a considerable in- 
crease in the meantime is unlikely to have taken place. The exchange rate in Salonica 
was roughly £1 for 110 piastra. 
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Although it was clear that working for the railways implied 
a lot of unexpected money, these temporary labourers still felt 
themselves attached to the land. After £20 to £25 was hoarded 
they would eventually return to their villages. This tendency must 
have been catastrophic for the company, since it was deprived 
of valuable workers shortly after they had been qualified. A sum 
of £25 was a small fortune, more than half the annual income 
of a land tenant with two sons.*9 The prospect of exporting the 
crop surplus and the presence of Albanian bands (from the spring 
of 1872 they exercised considerable pressure on the peasantry, 
apparently aware of the fact that a lot of money was circulating 
along the line), encouraged immediate investments.*! Never- 
theless, there were few options for investment; in fact labourers 
had to decide between buying land, cattle, or both. Whatever their 
choice, the result was that by the autumn of 1872 there was a 
slight increase in the land under cultivation. It would have in- 
crease more, since funds were available, were it not for a disease 
which infected the cattle that were mainly involved with 
agricultural work.*? Fortunately the grain, cotton and tobacco 
crops of 1873 gave good returns and allowed more money to cir- 
culate in the interior of Macedonia.“ Thus, a year later, by the 
autumn of 1873, cultivation was clearly expanding. ^ 


40. PPAP 1870, Ixvii, 852. Desertion before the completion of the work was a com- 
mon feature of railway construction in the Ottoman Empire. In Anatolia companies 
attempted to control the situation by dividing the labour force employed into gangs 
with a headman, who was responsible for the maintenance of the strength of his gang 
(Quartaert, Disintegration, 74-75). In British India labourers for railway construc- 
tion were organised and employed on a family basis (J.N. Westwood, Railways in 
India (Newton Abbot 1974) 31). 

41. FO 195/952, Blunt to Elliot, Monastir, 6 July 1872, ff.607-613. It is worth men- 
tioning that less than a year after the whole line was opened to traffic northern Alba- 
nian districts were already being brought under the influence and control of central 
government (FO 195/1065, Blunt to Elliot, Salonica, 17 Sept. 1875, ff.225-226). 

42. To tackle the problem the authorities prohibited the export of livestock for six 
months (FO 195/1007, Blunt to Elliot, Salonica, 17 Feb. 1873, ff.82-83). A Muslim 
labourer which worked on the Constanta-Chernavoda line from 1856 to 1860 was 
able to save enough money to buy a house, six bullocks, three cows and a small flock 
of sheep (Barkley, Between the Danube, 105). 

43. PPAP 1874, Ixvii, 952. 

44. Ibid., lxvi, 510. 
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The prospects and hopes for further improvement in the liv- 
ing conditions of the agricultural class were checked by a pro- 
longed drought in the spring of 1874 which decimated houses, 
cattle and sheep. Grain, tobacco and cotton crops failed, in some 
cases almost completely, and exports were kept at very low levels. 
To make matters worse a severe winter followed and, as a result, 
by the spring of 1875, forty per cent of the sheep and thirty per 
cent of the cattle had perished.5 Hence, four years after con- 
struction had started and only a few months after the whole line 
was open to traffic, all the profits and investments had vanished 
and the amount of money in circulation was reduced considerably. 
Nevertheless, it was again the railway that facilitated access to 
the famine striken areas of Velesa (Titov Veles) and Prilep 
(Perlepe); but this time it brought not money but ‘immediate and 
effectual relief’. In contrast the district of Drama could not be 
assisted effectively owing to limited communication facilities.“ 

For the ‘industrial class’ the situation was quite different. As 
we have seen, the carpenters, masons, ironsmiths etc. in the district 
of Salonica could be classified into two groups: the itinerant ar- 
tisans or journeymen, natives of central Albania who used to ap- 
pear in November and leave in May, and those who resided per- 
manently in towns and villages. Although in 1852 Ami Boué 
observed that the former group could be used for railway building, 
there is no evidence that such artisans were indeed employed in 
this way." However, we may very well assume that during the 
summer months, when both the construction work and 
agricultural pursuits in the fields were most intensive, there was 
an increased demand for native artisans, which caused an unusual 
rise in wages. In the preceding years carpenters and masons in 
the city and district of Salonica worked for an average wage of 
1s 10d, while their colleagues in the interior would get a maxi- 


45. PPAP 1875, Ixxvii, 447-449. Drought and severe winters during the same period 
occurred not only in Macedonia but all over the Ottoman Empire together with earth- 
quakes (Roderic H. Davison, Reform in the Ottoman Empire (Princeton 1963) 
301-304). 

46. AMAE, CCC Salonique, vol. 27, Krajewski to Duc Decazes, 31 July 1876, 
ff.297-312. FO 195/1065, Blunt to Elliot, Salonica, 27 Mar. 1875, ff.82-87. 

47. Ami Boué, Sur l'éstablissement de bonnes routes et surtout de chemins de fer 
dans la Turquie d'Europe (Vienna 1852) 39. PPAP 1870, lxvi, 558-559, 565. 
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mum of 2s. After construction had started wages were doubled 
and reached 2s 6d to 3s and even 4s per day.^? Thus, a great deal 
of money found its way into the country and stimulated ‘the ac- 
tive and enterprising spirit of the commercial and industrial 
classes’.*? 

Unfortunately similar information for the other railway con- 
structions in Macedonia has not been found. However, indirect 
evidence supports the view that in any case wages offered by the 
companies represented an appealing alternative or supplement 
to the agricultural income. Such an assumption explains the con- 
troversies, mentioned above, between villages in the Skopje district 
competing to secure employment on the Skopje-Vranje construc- 
tion, apparently stimulated by a succession of bad harvests be- 
tween 1884 and 1886. In the case of the western region the spread 
of money into the country and the temporary prosperity of the 
agricultural class even diminished the number of occasional ban- 
dits, recruited from the poorest classes, and public security in 
the region of Monastir increased visibly. Meanwhile it seems that 
the decline of cereal cultivation in the 1890s made the search for 
extra income an imperative need. In this context the construc- 
tion of the Salonica-Alexandroupolis line would have been a most 
fortunate coincidence for many local workmen, had it not overlap- 
ped with the peak of Italian emigration. Furthermore, it is likely 
that the large advent of the Italians must have had a negative 
impact on their own wages. Since their professional quality was 
not superior to that of the local workers and their number was 
constantly increasing, we may safely assume that their demands, 
year by year, must have decreased. However, although by 1894 
they had managed to become competitive, local workers were still 
cheaper and were always willing to work for even lower wages.” 
Inevitably neither savings nor investments in land or cattle are 
mentioned to have been realised on behalf of local labourers, at 
least on a scale comparable to that of the early 1870s. Surpris- 
ingly, despite the profound misfortunes that Italian emigration 


48. PPAP 1870, Ixvi, 560, 566-567. PPAP 1874, Ixvi, 510. 
49. Ibid., 502. 
50. BMAE, 1898, 434. 
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caused, it appears that no measures were taken by the officials 
to restrict the phenomenon. 

No doubt, the first railway construction enterprise in Macedonia 
favoured an unforseen improvement of living standards for all 
classes. Changes in the finances of the region during the 25 year 
long construction period, the temporary character of the projects 
and the varying geographical features of the different areas in- 
volved limit the value of generalised observations based on the 
outcome of the first enterprise. Nevertheless, there is one com- 
mon feature that should be noted, i.e. the creation of a large 
number of vacancies. A phenomenon which was intensified by 
the stimulation of other, parallel public works and was preser- 
ved by the prolongation of the construction period (by more than 
any engineering difficulties could excuse). Perhaps, even the 
assumption that the workers deliberately delayed construction in 
order to prolong their profitable enjoyment is not entirely 
unrealistic. One should bear in mind that industry and mining 
in Macedonia of that time had not developed enough to offer 
substantial, alternative employment. 

However, increased labour demand did not necessarily imply 
the iramediate recovery of agricultural income; in fact its con- 
tribution to the country's welfare was subject to two constraints: 
(a) the nature of the prevailing economy in general, and (b) the 
importation of labour force. During the last quarter of the 19th 
century the economy in Macedonia was exclusively based on 
agriculture and consequently fluctuated according to the success 
or failure of harvests and exports. Therefore saving and invest- 
ment in land and cattle in the early 1870s was encouraged by two 
prosperous harvests, in 1871 and 1873, combined with an improve- 
ment of cereal prices in the international markets.*! In the 1890s 
the circumstances were quite different. Crops were as a rule suc- 
cessful but prices deteriorated year after year. The fall of cereal 
cultivation must have been disastrous for the class of day workers 
who were deprived of the most significant seasonal engagement. 
Small holders and land tenants were in no better condition and 
they could hardly make ends meet. In this context saving was 


51. PPAP 1872, lvii, 561. PPAP 1874, Ixvii, 952. 
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impossible and extra income vital for survival. Soon the tenden- 
cy to emigrate to the New World increased on account of both 
financial hardship and political instability in the region. 

The second factor was the gradual use of foreign labourers, 
especially in the employment of Italians. The latter could be 
classified into two groups: (a) those who were brought by con- 
tractors to work on a specific project — the rest of the Euro- 
peans should be included in this category as well — and (b) the 
seasonal migrants who were willing to migrate to any part of the 
world which seemed to offer prospects for good wages, no mat- 
ter what risks were involved. It should also be noted that after 
the major part of the railway network was completed, the labour 
market expanded due to a visible increase in worker mobility. 
Hence, Serbians and Belgians were transported to Kossovo, 
Italians, Austrians and other Europeans to Monastir and Kossovo, 
Austrians and Montenegrins to eastern Macedonia and Thrace. 
Migration of the natives seems also to have increased. Competi- 
tion between local and foreign workmen restricted the chances 
of the former group for a substantial supplement when it was 
so urgently needed. Nevertheless, robberies, usually prepetrated 
against foreign labourers, could be considered as a primitive 
response to the problem, and a way of redressing economic in- 
jury to the local population. 

To summarise, railway construction did affect the development 
of the labour market in Macedonia but not always in a positive 
way. Although the initial rise in wages favoured the agricultural 
and the labour classes the consequent integration of the local 
labour market with the Balkan and the world markets soon 
negated these early profits. In the late 1880s and in the 1890s 
railway projects in the European provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire inevitably captured the interest of numerous Balkan and Euro- 
pean labourers, especially Italians, who were wandering in the 
eastern Mediterranean basin. In a context of financial weakness 
and non existant governmental protection the influx of foreign 


52. J.D. Gould, ‘European Inter-Continental Emigration. The Road Home: Return 
Migration from the U.S.A.', Journal of European Economic History 9 (1980) 76-77. 
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navvies into Macedonia accelerated the saturation of the Macedo- 
nian labour market and necessitated emigration and urbanisation. 
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The Greeks as an alien minority 
at the outset of Ethiopia's economic 
development, 1880-1910 


Theodore Natsoulas 


Between 1880 and 1910, Greeks constituted one of the largest 
foreign ethnic communities in Ethiopia and as such they played 
an important role in the modernization efforts of Emperor Menilik 
II (1889-1913). During his reign, Ethiopia's modern economic 
development had its rudimentary beginnings when, with the par- 
ticipation of resident foreigners, he embarked on an ambitious, 
although haphazard program to raise his country's material stan- 
dards.! The Italian defeat at Adua in 1896 not only secured 
Ethiopian independence, but the absence of a single colonial ruler 
enabled Menilik to seek among various foreign groups the skills 
and resources necessary for economic development which were 
then lacking among the indigenous population. Greek participa- 
tion in construction, internal and external commerce, and in petty 
retailing contributed to the foundation of Ethiopia's economic 
growth in the twentieth century. 

Early in the century Ethiopia was beset with severe internal 
conflict with provincial overlords contesting for power at the ex- 
pense of a severely weakened emperor. At mid-century the country 
was forcibly and violently reunited by the charismatic but unstable 
Emperor Tewodros. In a fit of rage in 1864 he took several British 
subjects, including the Consul, as hostages. This irrational act 
touched off a chain of events that led to a British expedition to 
Ethiopia and to the rout of the Emperor's forces and the suicide 


1. The two most complete studies on Menilik and his era are R.H. Kofi Darkwah, 
Shewa, Menilek and the Ethiopian Empire, 1831-1889 (London 1975) and Harold 
Marcus, The Life and Times of Menelik II: Ethiopia 1844-1913 (Oxford 1975). For 
economic conditions during his reign see appropriate sections in Richard Pankhurst, 
Economic History of Ethiopia, 1800-1935 (Addis Ababa 1968). 
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of Tewodros. After his death and the withdrawal of the British 
forces there was a struggle for power among several overlords 
including Kassa, the ruler of Tigre, and Menilik, the negus, or 
king of Shoa. In 1872 the former secured the loyalty of Menilik 
and was crowned Emperor Yohannes IV. For the next seventeen 
years, Menilik, as king of Shoa, embarked on a series of con- 
quests in the south and east that extended Ethiopia's boundaries 
to what they are today. 

The progression of events on the international scene drew 
Ethiopia into a vortex of conflicting European and African in- 
terests that culminated in the death of Yohannes and the enthrone- 
ment of Menilik. Yohannes's first external problem was to stem 
the aggressive expansion of Egypt down thé Red Sea coast. 
Massawa in 1865, the Keren-Bilen region in 1872, the Somali coast 
from Zeila to Cape Guardarfui in the early 1870s, and the in- 
land entrepot, Harrar in 1875 came under Egyptian control. Egypt 
also threatened Ethiopia from the Sudan which had been occupied 
earlier in the century. A combination of Ethiopian resistance, in- 
ternal Egyptian instability, and the appearance of the Italians on 
the coast reversed the Egyptian thrust. In 1869, the port of Assab 
on the Red Sea was purchased by an Italian company and in 1882 
it became an Italian colony. Egypt's internal difficulties led to 
its gradual evacuation of its northeast African possessions and 
the Muslim fundamentalist Mahdist revolt in the Sudan drove 
the Egyptians out. A revolt in Egypt in 1882 was followed by 
British occupation which indirectly put Britain into contact with 
Ethiopia. The Mahdist revolt necessitated the evacuation of Egyp- 
tian garrisons and European civilians from a number of Sudanese 
towns which was accomplished with Ethiopian aid. In return for 
its assistance, Ethiopia was to receive territory formerly occupied 
by Egypt and a guarantee of free passage of goods and arms 
through Massawa. This agreement was violated in 1885, when, 
with British approval, Italy occupied Massawa and during the 
next decade extended its control over territory on the Red Sea 
littoral which is known Eritrea. In 1889 Ethiopian preoccupa- 
tion with the Italian advance prompted a Mahdist attack in the 
west. Yohannes rushed an army to the Sudanese border and was 
killed in the ensuing battle. 
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Menilik succeeded with relatively little internal opposition, but 
his biggest problem were the Italians. They had plotted with him 
when he was king of Shoa to undermine Yohannes's authority 
and they believed that he would be easy to manipulate. In May 
1889 a treaty was concluded between the two countries in which 
the Italian occupation of Eritrea was accepted and Menilik 
recognized as emperor. The Treaty of Wichale, as it was called, 
contained the controversial article XVII. According to the Italian 
text the provisions of the article rendered Ethiopia a virtual Italian 
protectorate with Menilik compelled to seek Italian permission 
to conduct foreign policy. In the Amharic text the article stated 
that Menilik could avail himself of Italian assistance if he so 
wished. Clashes over Ethiopia's status ensued, and in 1896 in 
Adua, Italy suffered a crushing defeat.? Ethiopia's independence 
was confirmed, and Menilik sought to deter future foreign threats 
by modernization. In this attempt he used Greek as well as other 
foreigners.? 

The position that the Greeks of Ethiopia held was that of a 
‘middleman minority,’ a role they had historically played in the 
Middle East. Other ethnic minorities that have functioned 
similarly have included the Asians in east Africa, the Lebanese 
in west Africa, the Greeks in Egypt and, outside Africa, the 


2. The following bibliography can be consulted for a complete account of nine- 
teenth century Ethiopian history. Mordechai Abir, The Era of the Princes: The 
Challenge of Islam and the Reunification of the Christian Empire, 1769-1855, (New 
York 1968); Donald Crummey, Priests and Politicians: Protestant and Catholic Mis- 
sions in Orthodox Ethiopia, 1830-1868 (Oxford 1972); Sven Rubenson, The Survival 
of Ethiopian Independence (London 1976); idem, King of Kings: Tewodros of Ethiopia 
(Addis Ababa 1964); idem, Wichale XVII: The Attempt to Establish a Protectorate 
Over Ethiopia (Addis Ababa 1966); Zewde Gabre-Sellassie, Yohannes IV of Ethiopia: 
A Politicial Biography (Oxford 1975); Haggai Erlich, Ethiopia and Eritrea During 
the Scramble for Africa: A Political Biography of Ras Alula, 1875-1897 (East Lansing 
1982). See also Darkwah’s and Marcus’s biographies of Menilik. 

3. For an account of Menilik’s employment of foreigners see Richard Pankhurst, 
‘Menilek and the Utilization of Foreign Skills in Ethiopia’, Journal of Ethiopian Studies 
5 (1967) 29-86. 

4. George A. Kourvetaris, ‘The Greeks of Asie Minor and Egypt as Middleman 
Economic Minorities’, paper presented at the Modern Greek Studies Association Sym- 
posium, Columbus Ohio, November 1985, mimeo copy in my possession; Alexander 
Kitroeff, ‘The Greeks of Egypt: Ethnicity and Class’, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 
10/3 (1983) 5-16. 
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Chinese in southest Asia. These minorities, as defined here, are 
ethnic groups that settled in communities where the indigenous 
population had either partially or not at all fulfilled basic en- 
trepreneurial functions. A vacuum, therefore, existed which was 
filled by alien minorities. Because of their concentration in 
petty and retail trade, the middleman minorities established close 
and constant contacts with the local people. In most instances, 
the latter came to feel that not only were they exploited but that 
the alien minorities were barriers to their own economic advance- 
ment, and hence hostility based on ethnic identification was 
manifested. The minorities were furthermore hurt by their own 
exclusiveness and sense of surperiority. This animosity has not 
been as severe against the Greeks in Ethiopia as compared to such 
minorities in other areas. The reasons may be found in the fact 
that the Greeks and the dominant Christian Ethiopians have had 
a long history of contacts and good relations, and that the two 
share a common faith. It is unclear to what degree Orthodoxy 
similarly shaped their respective cultures and societies, but a fair 
assumption can be made that it was a point of convergence bet- 
ween the two peoples." 

Ethio-Hellenic economic ties? stretch back into ancient times 
when Greek sailors plied the seas of the known world. During 


5. For discussions on the positions of these minorities see Robert G. Gregory, Indians 
and East Africa: A History of Race Relations Within the British Empire, 1890-1939 
(London 1971); R. Bayle Winder, ‘The Lebanese in West Africa’, Comparative Studies 
in Society and History 4 (1962) 296-333; Kourvetaris (art. cit., note 4 above) 1-6; 
Karl A. Yambert, ‘Alien Traders and Ruling Elites: The Overseas Chinese and In- 
dians in Southeast Asia', Ethnic Groups 3 (1981) 173-98. 

6. At the turn of the century, Greeks also migrated to developed countries such 
as the United States where their role was quite different. Most held menial positions 
and were looked upon by the dominant majority as inferior and therefore were often 
subject to discrimination. For example, see Helen Papanikolas, ‘Greek Workers in 
the Inter-mountain West: The Early Twentieth Century', BMGS 4 (1978) 187-215. 

7. Probably for the same reasons, the Armenian community experienced a similar 
relationship with Ethiopians. 

8. Several works by Richard Pankhurst on the economic history of Ethiopia have 
included scattered accounts of these ties. He has placed Greek involvement in the 
economic life of the country within the context of participation by other foreign 
minorities. See, for example, An Introduction to the Economic History of Ethiopia 
from Early Times to 1800 (London 1961) and his Economic History. For an over- 
view of the Greeks in Ethiopia, see Theodore Natsoulas, The Hellenic Presence in 
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Ptolemaic and Roman times, Greek merchants and seamen stop- 
ped along the coast of the Red Sea, established colonies, and 
stimulated internal and international trade. As a result, Aksum, 
an obscure village in the interior highlands, emerged as the domi- 
nant force in the horn of Africa and from there the first Ethio- 
pian Empire was established. Commercial and political relations 
continued through the early Byzantine era, and ceased only when 
the Muslim eruptions of the seventh and eighth centuries isolated 
Ethiopia.? For one thousand years sporadic Greek traders came 
to Ethiopia, but it was not until the mid-eighteenth century that 
a Greek community was founded in the capital, Gondar. These 
Greeks were principally tradesmen and craftsmen.!? For the next 
century and a half, Greeks filtered into Ethiopia, and in most 
cases attached themselves to the person of the Emperor or to an 
important regional overlord. Until the 1880s, most of the Greeks 
were artisans, providing indigenous rulers with needed skills and 
crafts, at times becoming so valuable that they were prohibited 
from leaving. They also fulfilled needed services in manual labor 
and trade, economic activities traditionally held in low repute and 
shunned by the Christian population. In the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and before the Mahdist period (1880-1898), Greek merchants 
from the Sudan began establishing commercial contacts with 
Ethiopia, operating primarily from the Sudanese border towns 
of Gedarif and Kasala."! 


Ethiopia: A Study of a European Minority in Africa, 1740-1936 (Athens and Addis 
Ababa 1977). . 

9. Sergew Hable Sellassie, Ancient and Medieval Ethiopian History to 1270 (Addis 
Ababa 1972) 44-55, 67-72, 81-85; The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea: Travels and 
Trade in the Indian Ocean by a Merchant of the First Century, trans. and ed. Wilfred 
H. Schoff (London 1912); Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian Topography of 
Cosmas, an Egyptian Monk, trans. J. W. McCrindle (London 1897); A.A. Vasiliev, 
*Justin I and Abyssinia', BZ 33 (1933) 67-77. 

10. Konstantinos Sathas, ‘Hoi en Abyssinia Hellenes’, [The Greeks in Abyssinia] 
Attikon Hemerologion (1868) 184-9; Panayiotis Fouyas, ‘James Bruce of Kinnaird 
and the Greeks in Ethiopia’, Abba Salama 2 (1971) 161-78; Theodore Natsoulas, 
‘Greeks in the Ethiopian Court, 1700-1779’, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 12/2 
(1985) 63-76. 

11. E. Combes and M. Tamisier, Voyage en Abyssinie dans le pays des Galla, de 
Choa, et d'Ifat, II (Paris 1838) 9-10; Charles T. Beke, A Diary Written During a 
Journey to Abyssinia in the Years 1840, 1841, 1842, and 1843 (London 1846) 307; 
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In the late nineteenth century, the Hellenic point of entry into 
Ethiopia had been through the port of Djibouti, in what was then 
known as French Somaliland. For many the terminus was Harrar 
where a sizeable Greek community was to flourish from the 1880s 
through the first decade of the twentieth century. The exact 
number of Greek residents is difficult to ascertain, for not only 
are figures wanting, but many of them travelled back and forth 
from Harrar? to Djibouti and Aden. Menilik's chronicler, 
Guébre Sellassié, noted that in 1887 there were five Greek mer- 
chants resident in the city. A decade later, a foreign traveller 
Observed that there were a great many Greeks active in the Harrar 
bazaar, and that at least one lived and traded within the walls 
of the ancient city. Their numbers increased rapidly, for in another 
ten years it was estimated that out of the two hundred foreigners, 
this figure most likely excluding Arabs, Greeks accounted for ap- 
proximately sixty.) 

From its conquest by the Muslims in the eighth century, until 
the Egyptian occupation of Harrar in 1875, Christians, especially 
Europeans, were unable to gain access into what was considered 
an Islamic holy city. There were, however, two exceptions. The 
best known was Richard Burton who masqueraded as a Muslim 
and visited the city briefly in 1855. He was preceded, however, 
by a young Cretan sailor in the late 1840s. Manolis Chlabulakis 
was shipwrecked near Zeila and taken captive to Harrar, accom- 
panied by his Turkish captain. Crete, at the time, had been under 
Ottoman domination for several centuries, and Chlabulakis was 
fluent in Turkish. With the collusion of the captain, he convinced 
the Emir, Ahmad ibn Abu Bakr, that he was a Muslim and was 
allowed to remain in the city. Chlabulakis became attached to 


Mansfield Parkyns, Life in Abyssinia, 11 (London 1853) 17; loannis Kotzikas, 
‘Abyssiniakon ekthesis autoskedios [An Extemporary Account of Abyssinian Matters], 
Abba Salama 1 (1970) 25-9 (Greek), 61-3 (English); Theodore Natsoulas, ‘Prologue 
to Modern Ties Between Greece and Ethiopia: the Efforts of loannis Kotzikas Dur- 
ing the Era of Tewodros, 1845-1868’, Northeast African Studies 6 (1984) 147-70. 

12. Harrar was an important commercial center for Muslim merchants in northeast 
Africa. 

13. Guébre Sellassié, Chroniqué du règne de Menelik II, I (Paris 1930) 239 n.7; Count 
Gleichen, With the Mission to Menelik, 1897 (London 1898) 34,66. Paul Mérab, Im- 
préssions d'Éthiopie, Y (Paris 1921-1929) 168. 
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the Emir's palace and subsequently married one of his nieces. 
Either as part of her dowry, or for services he might have per- 
formed for the Emir, Chlabulakis was given title to a considerable 
amount of land outside the city on which he established a coffee 
plantation. As most Greeks in Harrar were to do later, he became 
a merchant as well, exporting coffee, and, with the Egyptian oc- 
cupation of the city, establishing commercial ties with large mer- 
cantile houses based in Aden. He became the representative of 
the American firm, Abe Stein of Aden, which in the 1880s was 
one of the two companies that dominated the external trade of 
Harrar. Chlabulakis, at the same time, entered into partnership 
with a kinsman, Markos Dalentzas, and exported hides and skins 
along with coffee.!^ 

With the Egyptian occupation of the town in 1875, a number 
of Greek merchants, taking advantage of the change in administra- 
tion and the lifting of the proscription against Christians, came 
to Harrar. For the most part, they were young men seeking a 
fortune and attached to the large mercantile houses of Aden and 
Djibouti as well as Bombay and Egypt. The first foreign 
merchants that have been recorded were the Greeks, Yianni 
Paleologus and Lazaros, an individual known by his Christian 
name only. According to a contemporary traveller, Paleologus 
and Abe Stein Company dominated most of the import/export 
trade of Harrar by the late 1880s. Other early businessmen who 
established their concerns during the Egyptian period, included 
the Rhigas brothers and Moussaya brothers from Djibouti, 
Markos Dalentzas, and a number of others known only by their 
Christian names and probably involved in local petty trade, 
Panagiotos, Demetrius, and Charalambos. Besides operating small 
shops and import/export concerns, some of the Greeks also owned 
property, and provisioned and organized caravans into the Ogaden 
desert and central Ethiopia. At least two, Sotiris Chryseus and 
Panagiotos, were also guides for various expeditions into the 


14. Interview with E. Dalentzas, 5 May 1973; Luigi Robecci-Bricchetti, Ne/l’Harrar 
(Milano 1896) 283. 


15. The term foreign will be used to denote non-African, rather than non-Ethiopian. 
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desert.!6 In 1883, the latter was killed by a nomadic band while 
exploring the region around the Webe Shebelli River. !' 

The Marseilles based house of Mazarem, Viancey et Bardey 
had in its employ two of the most enterprising individuals of the 
time — the French poet Arthur Rimbaud!® and the Greek ex- 
plorer and merchant Sotiris Chryseus. Late in 1880, Rimbaud 
accompanied by the young Constantine Rhigas, whose family was 
to become one of the most successful in northeast Africa, travelled 
from Aden to the Bardey branch in Harrar where Chryseus was 
already situated. The latter had established himself in Harrar years 
earlier, possibly in 1875 with the Egyptian occupation. Rhigas 
and Rimbaud brought with them considerable quantities of Euro- 
pean goods which were to be traded principally for coffee and 
other local products. The two lived together in the Bardey 
establishment, a two-story building off the market square. Rhigas 
was a clerk, but Chryseus was Rimbaud's equal.!? 

Chryseus was most active in exploring the Ogaden desert, and 
undertook several expeditions. He was credited as being the first 
European to penetrate the area.? Apparently very facile in 
learning languages and adopting customs, he masqueraded as a 
Muslim and spent considerable time among the Somali. While 
posing as Adji Abdallah, probably a Muslim merchant, he rescued 
the survivors of an Italian expedition that had been attacked by 
a Somali band. In July 1880, when Alfred Bardey had made a 
trip to Harrar to determine the possibilities of opening a branch 
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of his firm, he recognized Chryseus's value and hired him to search 
the countryside for coffee and to establish markets. Chryseus also 
continued to work for himself and became so successful that 
Bardey referred to him as ‘a rich employee’. Chryseus's inten- 
tion was not only to explore the possibilities of trade in Ogaden 
but also to open a large scale commercial route from Mogadishu 
to eastern Ethiopia along the already existing caravan trails. 
Through his efforts the Bardey house extended its trading opera- 
tions to the Somali, and the area was opened up to European 
mercantile penetration. After the collapse of the Bardey branch 
in Harrar in 1885, Chryseus became a successful merchant in Zeila 
on the Somali coast.?! 

Chryseus, with Rimbaud, made two trips into unexplored ter- 
ritory that was to have significance for European commerce. In 
May 1881, he went to Bourbessa, a small town fifty kilometers 
south of Harrar and at the furthest edge of Egyptian control. 
Chryseus established commercial ties with the local merchants. 
A large load of cotton goods were exchanged for a caravan of 
skins.? In June 1883, Chryseus and Rimbaud set out for the 
Ogaden region. A report of the journey was drawn up by 
Chryseus, edited and refined by Rimbaud, and presented to 
Bardey who had it published in the official journal of the société 
de géographie de Paris. The two took separate routes with 
Chryseus penetrating the Ogaden for one hundred and forty 
kilometers. It is possible that Chryseus went as far as Galdoa 
(Geladi?) near the present Somali border, which was not reached 
by a European again until 1901.73 The report, which bears only 
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Rimbaud's name, contained material on the climate, geography, 
terrain, and possible trade routes of the Ogaden. There was also 
a description of the tribes, their culture, habits, and economy. 
The potential importance of the trade in ostrich feathers and ivory 
appeared prominently. Although feathers and some ivory were 
exchanged and brought back to Harrar, most of the goods that 
the two men had with them did not go for trade but rather for 
gifts to the tribal chiefs. It was hoped that these gifts and con- 
tacts would help to forge alliances with the more powerful chiefs. 
The report recommended that a trading post be established by 
Bardey in the major market town of Eimeh (Imi?) on the Webe 
Shebelli River, which was only eight caravan days from 
Harrar."^ 

The importance of these expeditions went beyond any addi- 
tional commercial benefits that might have ben accrued by the 
Bardey company. In penetrating areas that had hitherto been un- 
touched by Europeans, Chryseus and Rimbaud introduced 
Western goods and, through gifts and tact, induced tribal leaders 
to become receptive to future commerce. Chryseus was the first 
of a number of explorers who helped delineate the geographical 
and political outlines of northeast Africa. 

Emir Abdullhai, the local ruler of Harrar, assumed absolute 
control] when in December, 1885, the Egyptians evacuated the 
city. He was extremely suspicious of the European traders who 
had only recently established themselves. He viewed with grow- 
ing alarm the Ethiopian expansion to the east and might logically 
conclude that the Greek merchants were supporters of Christian 
Ethiopian hegemony. Christos Moussaya and Markos Dalentzas 
were particular targets of his suspicions. The former had provi- 
sioned and supplied the Egyptian army of occupation and also 
appeared to have had a stranglehold on the mercato of Harrar, 
for his goods dominated it. Shortly before the Ethiopian invest- 
ment of Harrar, the Emir expelled Moussaya. Dalentzas was very 
vocal in his espousal of the Ethiopian cause and encouraged 
Menilik's expansion. It seems that he provided information about 
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the defenses of Harrar to Menilik, and was imprisoned by the 
Emir.” 

Greek fortunes in Harrar took a dramatic turn with the cap- 
ture of the city by the Ethiopian forces in 1887. They avidly sup- 
ported the new regime, and many followed the Greek practice 
in Ethiopia of performing services for the authorities and reap- 
ing large benefits in return. The impetus for greater Greek im- 
migration occurred on the eve of the Ethio-Italian conflict in 1896. 
Ras Makonnen, the Governor-General of Harrar, purchased four 
thousand rifles from the Moussaya brothers who had obtained 
these arms from France. One of the brothers, Christos Moussaya 
had travelled to France and personally negotiated the purchase 
of these arms for the Ras.” In return for this service, Moussaya 
received assurances from the Ethiopian authorities for the free 
passage of Greeks to Harrar.?' Aside from Moussaya, two other 
Greeks, Athanasios Rhigas and Dalentzas provided arms for the 
Ethiopian forces. Rhigas went to Europe but the degree of his 
success is unknown. Dalentzas, on the other hand, through his 
European contacts was able to secure the importation from 
France of 24,000 guns which played a role in Menilik's success 
at Adua. For his services Dalentzas received considerable 
acreage approximately two hours by foot from Harrar. The enter- 
prising Cretan turned his land into a large plantation in which 
he cultivated and exported coffee. Other crops included cotton, 
indigo, cane sugar, and pimento. According to his son, Dalentzas’ 
efforts on behalf of the Ethiopian cause in Harrar, enabled him 
to become a close friend and adviser to Ras Makonnen, and god- 
father to his child, the future Haile Selassie I. Dalentzas went 
to Addis Ababa at the turn of the century where he was given 
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more property by Menilik. On one of his lots, the Cathedral of 
Saint Gyorgis was constructed. Dalentzas remained in the capital 
until his death in 1912.7? 

Another Greek merchant that was well situated in Harrar at 
this time was a Spartan, Christos Papadopoulos. He arrived in 
the town soon after its capture by the Ethiopians and somehow 
became close to Ras Makonnen who made him chief of police 
for the province of Harrar. At the head of eight hundred 
policemen, Papadopoulos occupied, for the Ethiopian govern- 
ment, the important caravan town of Djidjiga in the Ogaden. 
In payment for his services, he was given a monopoly for the im- 
portation and sale of petrol and candles and was awarded the 
prestigious military title of dajazmach. Papadopoulos lived in 
Ethiopia for approximately forty years and died in 1930.30 

At the turn of the twentieth century the Greeks so dominated 
external and petty trade that it appeared to some foreign travellers 
that they had a virtual monopoly. Even as early as 1894 it was 
observed that the entire import/export trade was in their hands. 
A few years later, a traveller noted that the bulk of petty trade 
in Harrar was conducted by Greek as well as Armenian merchants. 
These small merchants were able to maintain their hold on petty 
trade even after the establishment of larger European mercan- 
tile houses because their margin of profit was low thereby render- 
ing their wares cheaper. Most of the Greek merchants had 
originally been agents of foreign based houses, but once in 
Ethiopia they opened their own enterprises, while often remain- 
ing representatives of the larger concerns. Their success allowed 
them to expand and send their own agents to outlying areas. The 
principal commodities that they dealt in were cotton materials, 
iron and metal products, arms and cartridges.?! 
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The larger Greek entrepreneurs, such as Ioannis Gerolimato, 
Rhigas and Dalentzas, were principally concerned with the cultiva- 
tion and export of coffee. One modern observer maintains that 
these Greeks were the first Europeans to grow coffee and to 
organize its systematic export from Harrar and Sidamo province 
to its eventual destination in Europe. The coffee was first sent 
to Aden, then re-exported westward under the name mocha cof- 
fee. Aside from coffee, these same merchants also stimulated trde 
in hides and skins which eventually became major export pro- 
ducts for Ethiopia. The Greeks owed a significant amount of their 
prosperity and success to the benefits accrued from their very close 
personal relationship with Ras Makonnen.** 

Greeks were also instrumental in the importation and cultiva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables that had otherwise been unknown 
in the area. They introduced the cultivation of leafy vegetables 
and fruits including bananas, prickly pears, oranges, lemons, 
papayas and other various vegetables and plants imported from 
Greece and India. They were, furthermore, the first to become 
involved in domestic stockbreeding, and to until the late 1960s 
a Greek establishment still existed in Dire Dawa.? 

Ioannis Gerolimato was perhaps the most influential Greek in 
Harrar with significant economic and political power. He was 
born on the island of Kephalonia in the Ionian Sea, presumably 
into a well-to-do family for he was educated in the classics and 
became well versed in several languages. He has been described 
as a highly cultured, witty, and affable man. Bccause of family 
economic misfortunes, he left Greece and took employment with 
his fellow islander, Liverato, whose firm was one of the largest 
and oldest in Aden. Gerolimato represented Liverato in 
Berbera, British Somaliland where he also became the agent of 
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a Greek Bombay-based mercantile house, Rallis Brothers. While 
in Berbera he became the British Correspondent and handled com- 
munications and postal arrangements between British Somaliland 
and eastern Ethiopia. By 1896, after several trips to Harrar, he 
permanently established a branch of the Liverato house. In a short 
time he gained the friendship of Ras Makonnen, becoming his 
advisor and confidant, with this relationship being the source of 
Gerolimato's influence, wealth and power. He severed his ties 
with the Liverato firm and became a merchant in his own right, 
dealing in coffee, skins, and arms and purchasing six thousand 
rifles for Ras Makonnen. His economic interests reached into 
western Ethiopia where he established in partnership with the local 
governor, Ras Tassema, one of the principal coffee exporting 
establishments with agents in Gore, Gambella and Khartoum. 
In Gambella he also secured the ivory export monopoly .?? 

Because of his prestige and influence, the English government 
appointed Gerolimato Consul-Agent of Harrar in 1899, promoted 
him in 1900 to Vice-Consul, and in 1909 to the position of Con- 
sul. In the intervening years in recognition for services rendered, 
he was awarded the order of C.M.G. In addition to the normal 
duties of a consular agent in a mercantile setting, Gerolimato pro- 
vided many invaluable services to the British government. Because 
of his knowledge of the territory and his aptitude for languages, 
he assisted in the policing of the abolition of the slave trade, 
negotiated and interpreted for the English a tribal border dispute 
on the Somali frontier, surveilled, through his agents and spies 
in Somaliland, the activities and movements of Muhammed 
Abdille Hassan, commonly known as the Mad Mullah, and 
substantiated that his French counterpart was trafficking in il- 
legal arms sales.?ó 
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Through his position, Gerolimato's wealth increased 
dramatically and it was alleged, primarily by his business com- 
petitors, that he was not constrained to use his power 
unscrupulously. He had become an invaluable agent for the British 
government and despite the innumerable complaints lodged 
against him for illegal activities, it was loathe to remove him. 
His influence over Menilik and Ras Makonnen was considerable 
due to his constant dealings with them and he remained in office 
until both after the death of Ras Makonnen in 1906 and after 
the Emperor's serious stroke in 1909 which disabled him per- 
manently. In addition, Gerolimato's knowledge of the country 
and Harrar and his aptitude for local languages made it difficult 
to find a suitable replacement. As late as January 1911, and 
English official noted 


with all his faults Mr. Gerolimato is better a Consul in Harrar than as a 
private individual with grievances against us, if we have none there to take 
his place, for his capacity for mischief, if he were dismissed, and the Con- 
sulship left vacant, would be most dangerous. 
Accusations, however, of Gerolimato's involvement, in fraud, 
bank extortion, and the blackmail of petty traders whose loans 
he held made his position untenable and he was forced to resign 
in May, 1911.? 

By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, center 
of Greek activity had shifted from Harrar to Addis Ababa. The 
eastern entrepot lost its dominant economic position with the con- 
struction of the Djibouti-Addis Ababa railroad. Because of its 
geographic position, high on the Harrari plateau, the railroad 
bypassed Harrar, and transformed Dire Dawa, a nearby town, 
into the commercial center of the east. With Menilik's vistory 
over the Italian at Adua in 1896, Ethiopian independence was 
secured, Addis Ababa, the new capital, attracted both capital and 
enterprise and Greek immigrants were among the many foreigners 
who flocked to it. 
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The railroad which undercut Harrar's predominance, and added 
to Addis Ababa's growing importance was also a vehicle for large 
scale Greek entrance into central Ethiopia. The Greeks played 
an important role in its construction and operation, working in 
various capacities and, of the approximately five hundred Euro- 
peans there employed, forming the largest single national group. 
According to a former employee, the Greeks held positions on 
both its actual construction and within the Franco-Ethiopian Com- 
pany before and after completion. The most important were the 
approximately fifteen sub-contractors who were hired by the Com- 
pany to do the actual construction and who vied with each other 
for parts of the line. A major figure was the Rhodian Panagiotis 
Myriallis who constructed the span from Awash to Modjo. He 
had been employed in Egypt and was contracted by agents of the 
Ethiopian government. He brought with him his own Greek 
workers. Another sub-contrctor, Manolis Makras, brought in 
about thirty-five Greek skilled workers at the direct request of 
Menilik. Among this group was Andreas Kavvadias, an accoun- 
tant, who later was to establish the first Amharic language 
newspaper in Ethiopia.?5 In general, the division of labor on the 
line was threefold. The planners and overall supervisors and 
engineers were French; the contractors and skilled workers were 
primarily Greek and Italian; and finally, unskilled labor was 
mostly African. Some of the skilled workers tended to come 
together as when in 1906 a group of carpenters disembarked in 
Djibouti and at approximately the same time another group came 
from the island of Lemnos. Many Greeks lost their lives and one 
modern traveller noted that over one hundred Greek graves dot 
the countryside parallel to the railroad.?? 

The Greeks not only worked on the construction of the railroad 
itself but were also employed in other capacities. They erected 
bridges and trestles and put up the first telephone and telegraph 
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lines and poles. One of the first two supervisors of the Ethiopian 
telephone system, was a railroad company employee, Aristidis 
Voultsos. He was also instrumental in organizing and operating 
Ethiopia's postal system. Wherever the railroad was even par- 
tially completed, Greeks were employed in the day-to-day opera- 
tions. They filled positions such as stokers, conductors, station 
guards, station masters, engineers, chiefs of districts, chiefs of 
sections, and mechanics. Greek repairmen were found not only 
in the central depots, but were also scattered along the entire length 
of the railroad in various isolated locales. ? 

Well before the railroad reached Addis Ababa, and even before 
the beginning of its construction, Greeks had already established 
themselves in the capital. The oldest such resident, Georgis Fotis, 
had been in Ethiopia since the 1860s and after the founding of 
Addis Ababa in 1887 he became its first European merchant. 
Besides Fotis, there were very few other Greeks in the city at the 
end of the century. One traveller observed three Greek traders 
in the mercato selling their wares side by side with Ethiopian mer- 
chants. In 1898, Menilik, desirous of attracting foreign workers 
to his new capital, made arrangements presumably through Greek 
contacts in Egypt, to bring several Greek workers to Addis 
Ababa.* There soon followed a steady stream of immigrants 
from Harrar and Djibouti. 

In his attempt to attract foreign capital and expertise, Menilik 
granted a number of concessions to foreigners, one of the most 
ambitious of which was to the Egyptian-based banker, Georges 
Zervoudakis. The banker's concession however, was conditional 
and depended on his ability to secure for the Emperor, perma- 
nent ownership of Ethiopian religious houses in Jerusalem. The 
concessions included the construction of an electric tramline from 
Dire Dawa to Addis Ababa, gold and other mineral exploitation 
in Wollega province, a grant of land for the cultivation of cot- 
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ton, the construction of textile factories, and the erection of a 
tramline and roads in the cotton growing area; the organization 
and construction of an Empire-wide telegraph system. 
Zervoudakis’ financial problems and his premature death, 
nullified this huge concession.” 

In the early years of the twentieth century Greeks, as well as 
many other foreigners, increasingly participated in the economic 
life of Ethiopia. The Greeks were principally involved in four 
types of enterprises: construction and building trades, small scale 
or light industry, international and local trade, and petty 
shopkeeping. Greek contractors and skilled laborers were 
employed in the construction of many of the major buildings in 
the capital, both public and private. Builders such as Myriallis 
(1900), Malanitsis (1904), Makras (1905), Orphanidies (1906), 
Papanicholaou, Nakas, and Zeimpnes constructed buildings, 
churches, foreign legations, private homes, streets, carriageways, 
banks, a recreational center, stone bridges, and the first stone 
houses. The contractors employed their own countrymen as 
masons, carpenters, and in other skilled capacities, while, 
generally, employing Ethiopians for unskilled labor. In many in- 
stances, however, the Christian Ethiopian distaste for manual 
work enabled recently arrived and unskilled Greek immigrants 
to be used as menial laborers. Once they accumulated some 
money, these men left the building trade and opened small general - 
stores. 
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On the surface, at least, it appeared that the Greeks had a vir- 
tual monopoly of the building industry. It was reported that the 
large government contracts were given to Greek builders. In 1907, 
Menilik complained that contracts he had awarded to Greek 
builders had not been faithfully adhered to and that he was sorely 
tempted to deport them. He was constrained from doing do, 
however, because of the inconvenience it would have caused a 
significant number of people, both foreign and Ethiopian, who 
had employed Greeks to construct their homes. Between 1908 and 
1913, Addis Ababa was being transformed from a city of tents 
and tukuls to one approaching the appearance of a modern 
capital. One of the approximately two hundred European style 
houses that were constructed in this period over one hundred were 
erected by Greeks. ^ 

Some of the major public constructions in and around the city 
built by Greeks included: the Cathedral of Saint Gyorgis, the post 
Office, the British legation, the church of Saint Marium in Entoto, 
the first school in Ethiopia, the Menilik school, the Ministry of 
Finance building, the first customs building, the church of Saint 
Stephanos, the first municipal buildings, the first American em- 
bassy, and, after his death, Menilik's mausoleum. Other projects 
included the avenue leading to the old Imperial palace, the capital's 
first nine bridges, and most of the paved streets in the city.“ 
Because of his widespread activities, apparently the contractor 
Makras has been incorporated into Addis Ababa folklore. In 1973, 
a university student related that when he was growing up, a song 
was sung by children invoking the ghost of this Greek. The song 
cautioned the children to behave, otherwise he would rise from 
his grave and tear up the streets that he had paved. 

Greek builders were also active in the countryside where they 
constructed roads and bridges. Makras, for example, built the 
first road from Addis Ababa to Addis Alem. Bridges were built 
in Gojjam province over the rivers Didessa and Guider. Panagiotis 
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Myriallis alone constructed over thirty bridges outside the 
capital.* 

Light industry on a modest scale was established by enterpris- 
ing Greeks early in the century. They had the dubious honor of 
construction and operating the first mass producing distilleries. 
Of the first four factories established in Addis Ababa, the Greeks 
owned and operated three. The first oil mills and soap factories 
were founded by Polydoros Zecou in 1906, Sarris in 1911 and 
Nicholas Halcousis in 1912. Zecou brought the first pieces of 
machinery by camel-back from Djibouti in 1905 to establish his 
oil-mill. Refined oil was produced for both export and local con- 
sumption. Also in 1905 another Greek operated the first flour 
mill, although an Indian concern had introduced the first flour 
producing machinery. These minor industries were the forerunners 
if greater Greek industrial activity in the 1920s and 1930s when 
saw mills, brick factories, and textile mills were opened.” 

The phenomenal growth of Addis Ababa attracted many of 
the Harrar and Djibouti based Greek mercantile houses, branches 
were established in the capital, and in some cases, the headquarters 
were transferred. Dalentzas was one of the first Harrar merchants 
to move the center of his operations to Addis Ababa, where he 
expanded his business and secured the salt monopoly. The large 
Liverato house of Aden sent representatives to Addis Ababa in 
1904, and was purported to have systematically organized the im- 
port/export trade of the capital. Other Greek residents became 
agents of French and English commercial houses that were 
centered in the Middle East. Some of the Greek merchants who 
established themselves in the capital at the turn of the century 
included Kalos (1900), Papaconstantinou (1902), Mandilis (1904), 
Kotessis (1902), Broazzis (1905), Antonopoulos (1905), Gianatos 
(1905), Zervos (1905), Papamichalou (1905), Aivalas (1907), and 


46. J. Emily, Mission Marchand (Paris 1913) 317; B.E. Chessman, Lake Tana and 
the Blue Nile (London 1936) 315; E.J. Bartlet, In the Land of Sheba (Birmingham 
1934) 150-51; Richard Pankhurst, "Transportation and Communications in Ethiopia 
1835-1935, Il’, The Journal of Transport History 5 (May 1962) 170-71; Myriallis 
interview. 

47. Pankhurst, Sestante, 75, 76; Procopiou, ta Vasilia, 29; Merab, I1, 130; Zervos, 
144, 147-48. 
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Kalogeropoulos Brothers (1907). Almost all of these merchants 
had commercial connections or agents in Harrar, Aden and Egypt. 
Other Greeks secured monopolies from the Crown for limited 
periods. For a short time, Evripides Ioannides, had the monopoly 
on the export of skins, and in 1905, for a period of two years, 
Kokotas held the tobacco monopoly. The Athenian correspon- 
dent, Socrates Procopiou, visiting Ethiopia in 1905 and 1910, im- 
pressed with the volume of Greek trade at that time, maintained 
that the overwhelming portion of international commerce was 
in Greek hands. He furthermore claimed that so much business 
was generated that the increasing transactions necessitated for- 
mation of the first bank in Ethiopia, the Bank of Abyssinia. A 
modern observer echoed this sentiment and maintained that before 
the Greeks, international trade was negligible.*? 

The majority of the Greek population in Addis Ababa belonged 
to neither the construction trade nor to the merchant class, but 
were primarily unskilled workers. They were part of a large scale 
migration movement from poverty stricken Greece. Most of 
the emigrants from Greece went to the United States and Egypt 
but many, lured by success stories of compatriots, or sponsored 
by fellow villagers and relatives, went to Ethiopia. The large 
number of unruly and unskilled Greeks, who were under the legal 
protection of the British Legation, created for the English in- 
numeable problems. Representations were made to the Greek 
government to establish a consulate in Ethiopia, but Greece was 
unresponsive. Steps, however, were taken to stem the tide of un- 
skilled and penniless immigrants. In 1907, M. Michaelides, the 
British Vice-Consul in Dire Dawa, was instructed by his Legation 
which was acting upon a strong recommendation from the leaders 
of the Greek community in Addis Ababa, to impose two condi- 
tions on prospective immigrants. Only those who possessed a skill 
or trade, and had, as well, a minimum of one hundred Maria 
Theresa thalers and the fare to Addis Ababa, were allowed to 
enter and remain in Ethiopia. If the conditions were not met, the 


48. Kavvadias, 14; Pétrides, To Mellon, 17; Procopiou, Neo-Hellenes. 88; Zervos, 
460. 
49. Pétridés, To Mellon, 16; Procopiou, Neo-Hellenes, 88, 94. 
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new immigrants were compelled to return to Djibouti.?? 
Although these measures slowed the flow of Greeks, the condi- 
tions were often circumvented. 

Most of the small stores and shops in Addis Ababa were 
operated by Greeks with Armenians and Indians as competitors. 
The general stores stocked everything from pots and pans to cloth 
material and the first ones to be established by Greeks were opened 
on 1904 by three merchants already involved in wholesale trade, 
Antonopoulos, Kotessis and Katriveris. Other stores included 
groceries, haberdasheries, tailor shops, and bakeries. The first 
watchmaker was Pekatos, an immigrant from Kephalonia, and 
the first gun-repair and machine shop was opened by G. 
Mastropetro. K. Bretkkos was the agent for Singer Sewing 
Machine and his first customer was Menilik. Greek charcoal 
burners made their appearance at this time, and their product 
was reputed to be so superior to the local charcoal, that they 
established a virtual monopoly. All the bakeries in the capital 
were Greek owned, and one contemporary European resident 
commented that better bread could not be found in Paris.’ 
Greeks also had a monopoly on the distillation, importation and 
sale of liquor and received the reprobation of foreigners for 
creating widespread drunkeness and ruining the health of 
Ethiopians. The Greeks produced the local liquors, falle and tej, 
at such low cost that the poorest person was sorely tempted. They 
were, as one Europea exclaimed, ‘deprived of their daily bread 
by the distillers and merchants of alcohol who poison them'. 

Virtually all of the eating places and inns were either Greek 
owned or managed. They had been nonexistent in Ethiopia until 
a number of Greeks established them in the capital and other prin- 
cipal towns, as well as in every depot or station along the entire 
length of the railroad. Restaurants were opened in both the 
African part of the city as well as the growing European sector. 
Small cafes, of the type that could be found in all towns and 
villages in Greece, spread rapidly throughout Addis Ababa. The 
Imperial Hotel, built for the comfort of the increasing European 

50. F.O. 403/11, Hohler to Gray, 21 December 1907. 


51. LÉthiopie d'aujourd'hui, 20 February 1959, 7; De Castro, I, 21; Mérab, II, 103-05; 
III, 393, 419, 530; Procopiou, ta Vasilia, 24; idem, Neo-Hellenes, 98. 
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population, was built at the direction of Empress Taitou and for 
half a century was the major hotel of Addis Ababa, operated by 
a succession of Greek managers. For the further enjoyment of 
Europeans, the first cinema was opened by a Greek who imported 
all necessary equipment from Egypt.” 

Population figures for this period are scarce, but estimates had 
been made on the number of foreigners in Addis Ababa, with 
the Greeks constituting the largest European group.? 


1906 Henin's estimates 1910 Mérab's estimates 
Greeks 65 Greeks 334 
Armenians 44 Arabs 227 
French 35 Indians 149 
Italians 21 Armenians 146 
German 12 French 63 
Hungarian 9 Italians 42 
Swiss 7 Germans 20 
English 6 Britons 15 
Belgians 5 Swiss 13 
Danish 1 Others 75 


H. Henin, a Belgian diplomat, spent a very short time in Addis 
Ababa, and the discrepancy between his account and the others 
can be explained by his unfamiliarity with the city. Other estimates 
of the European population did not include Greeks since often 
they were not regarded as European. Another calculation 
categorized Greeks and Armenians together and put their number 
at eighty percent of the foreign population of one thousand. In 
1907 a petition with 124 signatures was sent to the British lega- 
tion by Greeks owning shops complaining of vandalism against 
their property.?^^ A total of approximately three hundred and 
fifty Greeks can be safely assumed. 


52. Mérab, H, 123-24; Pankhurst, Transportation, 69; Procopiou, ta Vasilia, 24; 
idem, Neo-Hellenes, 98. 

53. H. Henin, ‘Ethiopie’, Recueil consulaire contenant les rapports commerciaux 
argents Belges à l'étranger CXXXVIII, 1906 (Brussels 1907) 135; Mérab, II, 104. 

54. Michel, 8-9; Pankhurst, Menilek, 79-80; F.O. 403/10, Petition to Clerk from 
Greek Residents of Addis Ababa, 26 June 1907. 
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The success of the Greeks in international trade and small enter- 
prises was due principally to the existing vacuum as well as a will- 
ingness to provide needed goods and services at low cost. One 
contemporary observer remarked that the Greeks were better able 
to understand the needs and limited resources of Ethiopia and 
were content with a humble existence. They, furthermore, took 
the time to learn the languages of the various peoples with whom 
they dealt, and became well versed in Amharic, Harrari, and 
Orominya. Although hostilities occurred, the Greeks were a 
known quantity, and Ethiopians often viewed them as belong- 
ing to a similar ethnic complex, as opposed to the more removed 
Europeans who were diplomats, functionaries, and well-to-do 
businessmen. On a basic level, the indigenous people preferred 
Greek products simply because they were cheaper.’ 

Hellenic enterprise contributed significantly to the groundwork 
for the future economic development of Ethiopia and to the for- 
mation of a full-fledged Greek community. The multifaceted 
business activities stimulated internal and external commerce while 
small shopkeepers appeared to have dominated the commercial 
centers of Harrar early in the century and later in Addis Ababa. 
Construction of a significant portion of Addis Ababa, and of 
the railroad and bridges was undertaken by Greeks. The exact 
dimensions of the Hellenic economic contribution is still to be 
determined. But a perusal of economic activity in early-1900 
Ethiopia suggests the importance of this middleman minority. 
During this period, Greeks began to enter the country with women 
and children and with the purpose of making Ethiopia a semi- 
permanent home. Similarly to their compatriots who went to 
Egypt but differently from most who emigrated to the United 
States during this same period, the majority of the Ethiopian 
Greeks and their descendants considered Greece their home. 
Although most eventually prospered and developed a genuine love 
and appreciation for Ethiopia, they remained an alien minority. 
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The Greeks' sense of language and 
the 1976 linguistic reforms: 
illusions and disappointments: 


D.M. LANDSMAN 


Even the most desired reforms often become soured by doubt 
and hostile reaction. Since D(imotiki) replaced K(atharevousa) 
as the ‘official’ language of Greece after the fall of the Colonels’ 
dictatorship, public unease at the ‘state of the language’ has been 
marked.” 

In March 1982, the newly-formed EXAnvikóc TAwoouxds 
‘Outros issued a statement expressing its fears for the historical 
continuity of Greek in the face of vulgarisation at home and at- 
tack from abroad. In 1985 Pezmazoglu, an independent 
Member of Parliament, introduced a bill to establish a Perma- 
nent Commission for the Modern Greek Language which, 
although rejected, received considerable support.^ 

In 1985, a group of literary figures issued a declaration? in 
which, while recognising that reform had been necessary, they 
rejected further orthographic change, including the monotonic 
system which had been made official by the PA.SO.K. Govern- 


1. This paper is a revised version of an essay which was awarded the 1987 London 
Hellenic Society Prize. The present work has benefitted from the comments of Dr. 
D.W. Holton and Dr. P.A. Mackridge, although both doubtless still disagree with 
parts of the paper. 1 am also grateful to the editorial committee of BMGS for some 
suggestions and corrections. In general, the monotonic system has been adopted, but 
the original orthography has been preserved in quotations. 

2. Cf. P.A. Mackridge, ‘Greek as She is Spoke’, Aegean Review 1 (1986) 6-7. 

3. See their collection EAAnvixy L'ÀAc060a: Avatytiaeic kai Zu&qtjoeic 1 (Athens 
1984) which also contains articles of discussion. 

4. See EAAnvixóc l'Aocotkóc ‘Opos, EAAnvixy A000: Avatgtjoeig kai 
Lvlythasic 2 (1986). 

5. This was published twice, first in February, and again in November 1985 with 
a further twenty names added to the original twenty eight signatories; see KaOnuepivij 
(14.11.1985). 
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ment in 1982. It is perhaps not surprising that writers were so 
concerned about the visual appearance of the language. 

Also in 1985, the usual discontent following the results of the 
school leaving examinations was increased when it was learnt that 
so few candidates understood the words evdoxipnon and apœyń 
that they were disregarded in the calculation of the marks. An- 
nual protests at the inadequate vocabulary (Ag&uevia) of the 
young,° together with a demand for the return of Ancient Greek 
language teaching to the Gimnasio’ (reversing a part of the 1976 
reforms) have been made, and not only by conservatives. Educa- 
tionalists, teachers’ associations and academics (especially from 
the University of Salonica) continued to insist that the reforms 
had been justified — indeed essential — but their view appeared 
to be against the national trend.? In private they even accused 
some of the leading linguistic conservatives, including members 
of the University of Athens, of being ‘populist’. 

Most strikingly Tritsis, the Minister of Education, speaking 
to'the Panhellenic Union of Philologists (see note 8) in November 
1986, sympathised with the reintroduction of Ancient Greek 
language teaching — although in a modernised form — and ex- 
pressed his desire for a national debate on the subject to take 
place.? Many, specialists and others, took part in the debate, 
while Tritsis continued to express his own views.!? Finally on 8th 


6. Cf. a (hardly scientific) survey conducted by the weekly magazine Taxvópóuoc 
(27.6.1985) on the vocabulary of 214 examination candidates. 

7. After the 1976 reforms, the Gimnasio consisted of three forms for pupils from 
twelve to fifteen years. 

8. Examples include the President of the Panhellenic Union of Philologists (an associa- 
tion of teachers of arts subjects) Costas Balaskas in the newspaper EAevOepotunia 
(24.11.1986). The linguistics department of the University of Salonica sent a state- 
ment of its views to the Minister of Education in March 1987 which it subsequently 
published in @:AdAoyoc 47 (1987) 11-13. A number of distinguished academics, in- 
cluding Ioannis Kakridis signed an open letter to the Prime Minister; see Auyfí . 
(31.5.1987). 

9. Although the speech was widely reported, there is some controversy as to exactly 
what the Minister said. For the text of subsequent official statements from the Ministry 
and the Panhellenic Union of Philologists, see the latter's official journal S:AoAoyixy 
19 (1987). 

10. For example, in his speech to the 150th Anniversary meeting of the Archaeological 
Society; see Kaünuepivií (27.2.1987). 
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July 1987, he announced that Ancient Greek would be restored 
from 1988-1989 to the Gimnasio along with a new Modern Greek 
syllabus. Ancient Greek would also be taught ev elder yAwaatkou 
naiyvisiowatos in the Demotic School.!! This upset many 
members of PA.SO.K., and the scheme has influential 
opponents. !? 


The extent of this reaction against the earlier reform is strik- 
ing and its keenest advocates have not been slow to offer their 
own explanations. It seems unreasonable to blame closet sup- 
porters of K,P partly because to do so would be to offer a cir- 
cular explanation. More importantly, the changes which have 
taken place in Greece since the fall of the dictatorship mean that 
contemporary arguments cannot be evaluated in terms of the 
structures which existed in 1973. Many of today’s ‘conservatives’ 
have always been strong supporters of D (cf. further below). 

Another explanation is that the ‘reaction’ gained momentum 
only after the election of PA.SO.K. in 1981 and reflects political 
discontent which for some could serve to exaggerate the signs of 
linguistic decay. However, many socialists and even some 
communists!^ have joined in this reaction. An understanding of 
the recent arguments must include some explanation of why 
socialists and men and women of letters (historically the strongest 
supporters of D) have taken such a view of the state of the 
‘language. 


11. This decision was widely reported in the press, with much favourable comment, 
although contrast PiCoondatnc 9.7.1987. See especially EAevdepotunia (9, 10, 
11.7.1987) which had invited contributions to a ‘dialogue’ on the subject and published 
a related article almost every day. 

12. See the pro-Government newspaper Aupiavy (11.7.1987), which reported that 
Tristis’s proposals had surprised senior members of PA.SO.K. and that a special 
meeting of the party’s Executive Bureau was to discuss the matter. This was official- 
ly denied. 

13. E. Petrounias NeosAAnvixy [poupatixy kai Loyxpitixy AváAvon Mépoc A’ 
@ewpia (Salonica 1984) distinguishes between xpv@o-Ka8apevovoidvor and 
avtikadapevovoidvor. The latter have rejected K but resist the natural progress of 
D, because their own D is heavily influenced by K. This assumes that *D' exists in 
a far more standardised form than is the reality (cf. below). 

14. Kalioris (cf. Y. Kalioris, IZapeufáoeic IT PAwaaixd [Athens 1986]) claims to 
be a socialist and Papa (cf. E. Papa, Xwéeftw n Anuotixy (Athens 1984)) is a 
communist. f 
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Tritis's position is perhaps less interesting as it appears in part 
to reflect a personal opinion. Moreover, if more traditionalist 
positions are now popular, the Minister could be said legitimately 
to be representing public opinion. Further, the left (especially but 
not only PA.SO.K.) has consistently espoused a nationalist 
ideology which could also result in a traditionalist language policy. 

Such recent events are difficult to characterise and can pro- 
vide only a partial impression of the situation, and it would 
perhaps be better to examine the background to the present discon- 
tent. In this paper, with the aid of sociolinguistic arguments, we 
argue that the movement towards reform in the early years follow- 
ing the dictatorship has inevitably brought about the later unease. 
Every interested person, official or private, had his own vague 
model of the future .of the language, and all were bound to be 
disappointed. 


Sociolinguistics has made a valuable contribution to the study 
of diglossia. Several theories have been proposed, although dif- 
ficult problems remain when they are applied to Greek. Some 
fail to take into account the existence of a range of linguistic styles 
from the ‘highest’ to the ‘lowest’, ignoring the so-called ‘mixed 
languages’. Theories which do accept this tend to be unable to 
give any account of the special situation of Greek recognised both 
by students of the language and by speakers. 

The definition adopted in this paper considers diglossia as one 
of a number of possible kinds of linguistic variation within a 
speech community,!6 in which the stylistic continuum of a single 
language is divided up institutionally into two (or more) named 


15. The classic study by Ferguson (C.A. Ferguson, ‘Diglossia’, Word 15 (1959) 
325-340) follows the judgements of speakers too sympathetically and is consequently 
liable to the first misunderstanding..J.A. Fishman, ‘Bilingualism With and Without 
Diglossia: Diglossia With and Without Bilingualism', Journal of Social Issues 23, 
2 (1967) 29-38, and R.W. Fasold, The Sociolinguistics of Society (Oxford 1984) 34-60 
are concerned to enunciate theories of maximum generality, and arguably err in the 
opposite direction. 

16. A ‘speech community’ can be defined as ‘any human aggregate characterised 
by regular and frequent interaction by means of a shared body of verbal signs and 
set off from similar aggregates by significant differences in language use' (J.J. 
Gumperz, ‘The Speech Community’, International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
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varieties corresponding to functional and/or ideological distinc- 
tions and not primarily to geographical divisions. These varieties 
are not standards" but subjective and amorphous areas of the 
continuum which we call ideals. An idea! is the aggregate of 
linguistic forms corresponding to a given aggregate of ideological 
and/or functional distinctions. Where the ideological correlates 
are fundamental, we isolate the attitudes of the speakers to the 
status of their language and its varieties and call this their sense 
of language. 

This sense of language, rather than the wider historical and 
social background to the Greek Language Question is most rele- 
vant here. We define ‘K’ as the variety favoured (at least for cer- 
tain functions) by the purists and *D' as the variety favoured by 
the demoticists. This is not circular since ‘purist’ and ‘demoticist’ 
are defined with reference to their senses of language. 

There are four consequences of our approach for an under- 
standing of sociolinguistic change which is important for Greek: 

(i) The division into named varieties constitutes the special in- 
terest of diglossia. One of the differences between Korais's variety 
and more modern ‘K’ is that the latter acquired an established 
name, not used by Korais, and with it an implied tradition. 

(ii) Since diglossia is essentially institutional, the clearest in- 
sights will emerge from study of formal styles and from publicly- 
expressed attitudes. These attitudes may not in fact differ too 
much from those of the wider speech community which are often 
remarkably homogeneous.!? 

(iii) Since the sense of terms such as ‘K’ and 'D' is not given, 
but depends on the perspectives of speakers in relation to the pre- 


(London 1968) 381). There is no difficulty in identifying the relevant Greek speech 
community. 

17. According to a widely-accepted definition (E. Haugen, Language Conflict and 
Language Planning: The Case of Modern Norwegian |Cambridge, Mass. 1966] 24-26), 
a ‘standard language’ must have been selected deliberately, codified formally, ac- 
cepted by the community and elaborated sufficiently to cover all necessary functions. 
In 1976, no variety of Greek could be said to have fulfilled all these conditions. 

18. H. Giles and P. Trudgill, ‘Sociolinguistics and Linguistic Value Judgements: 
Correctness, Adequacy and Aesthetics', in P. Trudgill (ed.), On Dialect (Oxford 1983) 
201-255. 
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sent state of the language (and implicitly or explicitly to previous 
states of the language), this sense is subject to change. 

(iv) The end of diglossia entails the emergence of a standard 
language and the decline in significance of the ideals. 

Two further preliminary observations can be made. In language, 
non-specialists feel entitled to comment on equal terms with ‘ex- 
perts'. Professional linguists, in Greece especially demoticists, are 
often annoyed by this. However, there is a wide range of profes- 
sions which claim expertise in language: authors, journalists, 
teachers and others; linguistics has nowhere gained universal 
recognition as the principal discipline concerned with 
language.'? 

Secondly, although every language is unique, it is widely ac- 
cepted that languages share certain fundamental structural 
features. Nevertheless, Greeks often claim that Greek is especially 
unique, justifying a disregard of general principles which apply 
to other languages. There is a number of such arguments, for 
example: (i) that Ancient Greek literature manipulated language 
in a unique way; (ii) that the influence of the learned tradition 
means that Modern Greek can only be used adequately with a 
knowledge of the ancient language; (iii) conversely, that the in- 
fluence of the learned tradition on the usage of educated Greeks 
means that they are unsuitable as evidence of the standard 
language”! and (even) that in the interests of the homogeneity of 
D, prescriptivism may be justified;? (iv) that Greek is the only 
language which is essentially song, because it has the consciousness 


19. Cf. F.J. Newmeyer, The Politics of Linguistics (Chicago 1986) 101-102. 

20. See G. Babiniotis, ‘Apyaia EXAnvucá — Etc tov tónov tov wv’, To Bríua 
(25.1.1987). 

21. See D. Sotiropoulos, ‘Diglossia and the National Language Question in Modern 
Greece’, Linguistics 197 (1977) 5-31. Cf. also D. Tombaidis, ‘H 'Evvoia tov «Zootoó» 
ota Néa EAAnvixa’, NeoeAAnvikió Haiócía 4 (1986) 71-73, although this view that 
the norm should be that of common, rather than educated, usage is based on theoretical 
principles. Elsewhere, in D. Tombaidis, *EmpáAXgtai n aptia ek BáOgov yvaon 
ctn 616acko2X4a tov Apxaíov EXAXnvixov', Ka0nuspivií (20.6.1987), he rejects the 
view that Greek is especially unique. 

22. See E. Kriaras, 'OvIAocou£g «npayuatikótnteo» xat o ypanztóc-uac Adyoc’, 
To Brua (8.8.1978). 
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of song, a view advanced by the singer Savvopoulos? in his 
argument for the historical accentuation system. 


The debate over the proposed reforms consisted of three parts: 

(a) A Committee of Parliament which met twenty six times from 
May 1975; 

(b) Two meetings in January 1976 of a committee of experts 
organised by Prime Minister Karamanlis and Minister of Educa- 
tion Rallis;24 

(c) The debate in Parliament in April 1976.25 
We concentrate on (b) and (c).26 

The committee represented most shades of opinion, although 
few had been committed demoticists long before 1974, apart from 
the educationalists A. Dimaras and E. Papanoutsos who, as 
Secretary-General of the Ministry of Education?’ in 1963, was 
the main architect of the earlier reforms on which the present 
bill was based. 

The committee discussed the proposed reforms, ostensibly in 
order to advise the Government about details. This reveals a 
characteristic faith in the ability of *wise men' to make definitive 
decisions about the educational and linguistic matters. However, 
Koutsocheras, who spoke for PA.SO.K. in the parliamentary 
debate, claimed that the discussion of the bill in Parliamentary 
Committee had encountered serious difficulty. The Government 


23. At the symposium in January 1985 organised by the Communist Party of the 
Interior. He was strongly criticised by the academic Maronitis (Avy7 20.1.1985); see 
also D. Savvopoulos, ‘Ta EAAnvixé wç Tpayob8v, H Aéén 44 (1985) 423, and a 
reply by Foris (V.D. Foris, *EAAnvixó IIapatpáyou8ao', H Agén 47 (1985) 728-736). 
Savvopoulos is certainly a popular personality and academics consider it necessary 
to refute his arguments. 

24. The minutes were published by the Ministry of National Education and Religious 
Affairs as XuCntrjoeic yia tny avauópooorn tov axoAiKkob ovotiíuatoc (Athens 1976). 
See also Th. D. Chatzistephanidis, Jotopia t'jz NeoeAAnvixnc Exnaidevons (Athens 
1986) 117-127 and S.N. Pantelis The Language Controversy in Greek Education (Urt- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Dundee 1978) 88-90. 

25. See the ITpaxtixd tnc BovArc PO’ et sqq. (Athens 1976). 

26. There were other committees with greater or lesser degrees of authority, apparently 
established for political reasons; cf. A.M. Kazamias, ‘The Politics of Educational 
Reform in Greece; Law 309/1976', Comparative Educational Review 22 (1978) 21-45. 

27. The ministerial system is similar to the French cabinet. The Secretary-General 
is both a full-time public servant and a political appointee. 
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was perhaps attempting to achieve the support of experts for the 
degree of reform which it wished to promote, against the objec- 
tions from both progressives and conservatives. 

The language was one of four topics discussed. The question 
was: which language is to be taught in the schools? There was 
a range of ill-defined possibilities. First, D, as characterised by 
Triandaphyllidis's grammar (the ‘State Grammar")? or by a 
revision produced by specialists. Next and potentially identical 
to a revised State Grammar (depending on one's point of view), 
the ‘commonly spoken language’ (opuiXouuévn, xao oupévn), 
by which is meànt a D basis with such learned forms (see below) 
as educated Greeks would use in discourse of an average to high 
degree of formality. An example of what was in the minds of 
some supporters of this solution might be the language of the 
newspaper Ka@nuepivy. This moderate conservative newspaper 
which was owned by a single family? and which draws much of 
its readership from older Greeks, ceased publication after the coup 
of 1967. Having traditionally used K, on reopening in 1974, the 
decision was taken to publish in D. This D was not that of Trian- 
daphyllidis's grammar, although the number of ‘extreme’ K forms 
is small. It consistently uses (in its news reporting)? 
characteristic D forms such as o£, yia, xuBépvnon and the D 
forms of the definite article, although forms such as goitntai 
are found. This form disappears in KaOnuepivy soon after, 
although it and the accusative moitntas are not uncommon among 
other educated speakers. The genitive singular tov qottnto) is 
found among the same group. The learned vocative form of this 
declension (such as kúpe SievOvvtd, kúpe kaðnyntá) is pro- 
bably at least as common among all speakers as the D 
equivalents, although as quasi-fixed expressions they could sur- 
vive independently of a wider system. 


28. This (erroneous) name (cf. V.D. Foris, ‘H NeogAAmvux DIAóoca kai 
Tpappateia’, Eig5yrfíoei; tov KEME [Athens 1976] 301-310) reveals the extent to 
which Greeks rely on the State to determine the correct form of the language. 

29. It was taken over in the spring of 1987. 

30. The editorials consistently use a *higher' language, and special (named) con- 
tributors and writers of feuilletons (gxupuAXí8EG) are permitted their own style. In 
Ka@npepivy many of these remain linguistically conservative. 
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An alternative solution to the educational problem would be 
to teach K as had been done before, or a less ‘extreme’ version 
of it. Older forms of Greek could also be taught, on the grounds 
that knowing such a form means that one also knows Modern 
Greek. The variety of study may be specified (as Attic or New 
Testament Koine for example) or be left vague. This approach 
suggests the existence of a conceptual antithesis between ‘present’ 
and ‘past’ Greek. Arguments advocating the study of ‘past’ 
language often reveal fundamental confusion between the varieties 
from Homeric to Byzantine Greek and even the later learned 
language. This confusion is betrayed by the frequency with which 
‘Ancient Greek’ and the name of Alexandros Papadiamantis ap- 
pear in the same breath. 

Since K amounts to the use of lexical, grammatical and syn- 
tactic forms which are (or ‘would/should have been’) found in 
past periods of the language, the speaker encountering K in its 
established form without knowledge of or interest in the demoticist 
literature, might suppose that formal Greek was indeed a kind 
of ancient Greek or equally that the ancients actually wrote in 
K. One anecdote concerns a university lecturer who characterised 
an article which he had written in the newspaper Karnueprvij in 
imitation of the Nicene Creed, as being ‘in K'. 

None of the members of the committee objected to the teaching 
of D in the Gimnasio which, historically speaking, marks a con- 
siderable advance for D. It does not necessarily indicate a desire 
to end diglossia, since parallel teaching of K and D would be essen- 
tial if K were still to be used for formal purposes. 

The clearest statement in favour of the exclusive teaching of 
D throughout compulsory education was made by Papanoutsos. 
By teaching a unitary*! language, pupils would no longer be con- 
fused by having to absorb a variety of different vocabularies and 
partial grammatical systems. Ancient Greek culture could more 
successfully be taught through the medium of modern 
paraphrases. The Prime Minister supported this view: it would 


31. Contrast this use of ‘unitary language’ (eviaía yA@ooa) with the conservatives’ 
use of the term to refer to the diachronic continuity from Homer to modern times 
(cf. EXAnvikóc TAm@oouxds Omog, op.cit. [1984]). 
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be better, he argued, for everyone to be taught the classics in 
translation with the result that they would understand what they 
had read, rather than leaving school with no more than the first 
line of the Iliad by heart. Those who were able and interested 
could learn the ancient language better at a later stage. This seems 
to rely on two principles: first, education should be geared to the 
abilities of the majority; and secondly, Ancient Greek is for all 
practical purposes another language. Learning Ancient Greek does 
not constitute a proper part of learning the modern language. 

It is notable that recently the first of these principles has been 
taken by some to be an ‘elitist’ position,*? in that some children 
are deprived of an opportunity to receive the best education. This 
implies that Ancient Greek constitutes the ultimate education, 
a view which has long prevailed in Greece. 

The dispute did not concern whether D should be taught at 
all but rather how it should be taught; more specifically, how 
much (if any) support it needed from other varieties, given that 
very little non-literary Greek had been written in *pure D'. Some 
desired that situation to continue for the familiar reason that D 
was inherently incapable of fulfilling all the linguistic functions. 
Many felt that since K would be needed for formal purposes for 
the foreseeable futue, children must be trained in that variety. 
It may not always be clear which of these views lies behind the 
pronouncements of individuals. 

The academician Theodoracopoulos argued that D would have 
to be introduced gradually. Despite his claim to have been a 
demoticist for fifty years,? he argued (in K) that an elementary 


32. By Tritsis and by the author Tachtsis (EAev@epotunia 19.6.1987) among others. 
Similar arguments are common in Britain and the United States. 

33. Cf. an observation made by the theologian-philosopher Christos Yannaras on 
the Cypriot television programme Ezixaipétntec in 1985: 


. . £iudi 6npotikio tris and TOAD madrid, aNd exoxég toO eixe kánoi pioko 
va sicat ónporikiotüic. Mhotevw npoownika ot, adv dév Eépews oootá trv 
apxaía tovAdyiotov yAwoou Sév unopsic va sical Ónpottktotric. 


If. by ‘demoticist’ is meant a campaigner for D, since purists claim that K is justified 
through its relationship to Ancient Greek, the demoticist must understand enough 
of Ancient Greek to be able to present his argument convincingly. It is not however 
necessary to conclude from this that all Greeks need to know Ancient Greek. 
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study of the grammar of the 'Apyaia «own must be part of the 
curriculum of the Gimnasio. Later, he explained that by this he 
really meant the Koine of the New Testament. He stated that this 
is necessary và óu:utnpnf ñ xapáóoon. Without a classical educa- 
tion, the Greeks long ago 0à eiyav DaAkavorowfi. This is essen- 
tially the old argument for K (although used here by a demoticist) 
which has its origins in the urgent desire to refute Fallmerayer's 
racial arguments. 

More interesting is the view of Dimaras who argued for the 
use of readers of K and New Testament Greek in the Gimnasio, 
without the language being made an object of study. The aim 
was presumably to teach these texts as Chaucer is currently taught 
in Britain. However, without such reading, much pre-1976 writing 
(at least) would be inaccessible to pupils after nine years of 
compulsory education. We can consider this as the ‘passive’ goal 
of Ancient Greek studies. As Zakythinos claimed: 


Tà &pyaia £AXnvikà ypaupata sèv elvai povov và tà páðn Kaveic, civar 
và katavorjon Kai thy É&oxov nadevtikiv vov &&iav. 


Contact with their heritage could be maintained by all with some 
knowledge of the Ancient Greek language. 

The ‘active’ application of Ancient Greek is to assist in writing 
Modern Greek. How much influence one believes it should exer- 
cise will depend on one's views of the K/D spectrum. It is not, 
however, self-evident how knowlege of ‘Ancient Greek’ is sup- 
posed to help pupils to use the modern language, although this 
more functional argument for Ancient Greek is now the more 
common. It will clearly depend upon how broadly ‘Ancient Greek’ 
is construed but the arguments certainly assume that Ancient 
Greek and Modern Greek are viewed as one, unlike (say) English 
and Latin. 

Assuming that his position was consistent, Theodoracopoulos 
would have agreed with the Minister Karapiperis that: 


34. There are still a few sources writing in K, notably the newspaper Eotia. It is 
relevant that the language of the Times is apparently beyond the abilities of many 
functionally literate speakers of British English; see M. Cutts and C. Maher, Writing 
Plain English (Stockport 1984) 8-9. 
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Tò äoynuov siva: Sti Sév Exouev Kai piav Snpotixhy xaewpouévnv. 


By kaOipopgévnv he presumably meant ‘by the establishment’. 
It is assumed that a government could dictate the grammar of 
the ‘natural’ language. Nevertheless, Theodoracopoulos objected 
to this assumption and the Prime Minister sympathised. However, 
he added a qualification: 


Aév émpaadretar uè vóuo GAAG StevKOAUVETaL TOAD... 


In the attempt to standardise a language rapidly, rather than over 
the centuries which it has taken for English,? this is perhaps 
reasonable. It is also conceivably possible since Greece is — with 
the exception of Cyprus — the only state which has Greek as its 
national language. 

Many who have recently demanded the reintroduction of 
Ancient Greek in the Gimnasio describe themselves as demoticists. 
This conception of ‘demoticism’ is inherently negative: there was 
only agreement on the first part of the solution — abolish K. A 
few may have felt that this was the whole answer. 

Mitsopoulos, Rector of the University of Athens, accepted the 
introduction of D but: 


.. . 620 Thy NpobndBbEow Sti ds SqnotiKhy 0à 0gopriooue thv abyxpovn 
dpidovpévyn Kai EQdcov è 8G KadiepMOt ^ ypapyatiKh tod 
Tpravtagvaaidn. 


Triandaphyllidis based his grammar on modern literature and the 
Snuotiká tpayovsia*® moderated by the speech of educated 
demoticists. The view of Karamanlis’s government was not far 
removed from that of Mitsopoulos and most demoticists agreed 
to some extent: Triandaphyllidis’s grammar would be revised by 
experts from the Ministry’s research institute (KEME). Rallis’s 
plan was that: 


35. See A.C. Baugh and T. Cable, A History of the English Language, third edition 
(London 1978) 195-196. 

36. M. Triandaphyllidis, NeoeAAmvikrí Tpaypatixy revised edition (Salonica 1978) 
Kp’. 
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“H yA@ooa ati Oà slvat SnpotiKh xopig ákpótnteg. Kai Oà rpo- 
onabjowpe và 66600usg pia ypappatiki tig YAM@ooas nod piAdpe SAor 
was... 


This reveals an unwarranted optimism. In no society, diglossic 
or otherwise, do all speakers use the same variety. The likely out- 
come of the revision process was unclear, not least to the members 
of the committee. 

The role of party politics is predictably significant in the 
language debate. We shall concentrate on the relevant parts of 
the education bill which was eventually passed as Law 309/1976. 
Since this is often misquoted in essential respects,*’ the relevant 
article is quoted here as it appears in the Egnuepic tng 
Kufepvijaecoc.?* 


“ApBpov 2 
Tidooa 
1. TAdooa SSacKariac, dvtixeipevov 616a0kaA(ac Kal yA@ooa tàv 
SSaxtik@v PiPrAiwv el; 6Xac tàs Pabpidac tic Tevixiic “Exnadevcews 
£lva1 ånò Tod oyoMkoð Etovs 1976-1977 $4 NeoeAAnvikn. 


2. ‘Qe NeosdAAnvixt yA@ooa vositai fj Siapopgwbeica eic maverAnviov 
éxgpactiKdov Spyavov bnd tod ‘EAAnvikod Aaod kai töv SoKipov 
ovyypaqéov tod "E0vouc Anpotikh, ouvtetayuévn, vev isiopaticonav 
Kal åkpotýtov. 


In his speech, Rallis rejected the assertion that the bill was 
drafted with cross-party cooperation. Nevertheless, the linguistic 
provisions received support from most members: the exceptions 
included those like Zakythinos who saw the need for K to retain 
its status and whose speech received considerable applause. On 
the other hand, the opposition parties concentrated their attack 
on two points: 

(a) the use of the term NeoeAAnviky (NE) before D qualified 
by &vev àkpotiitov Kai dimpatiopdv. The fear arose that the 
status of K would be maintained by stealth with the exclusion 
of legitimate D elements as akpótntegG xat dimpatiopot. 


37. For example, by P. Ch. Dormbarakis, H NeoeAAnvixy atv eniotiun kai to 
ónuócio Bio (Athens 1979) 9. 
38. E.K. 100 a’ (30.4.1976). 
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NeosAAnviky had previously been used of K.?? When the terms 
‘K’ and ‘D’ represent such extremes, the middle ground is vast. 

(b) the Government's refusal to sanction the introduction of 
the monotonic system. 

The preference for NE over D, although justifiable, still 
represents an ideological position. The terms a«pótntgG kat 
wwuatiouoí are more difficult to define despite origins in earlier 
linguistic legislation. A definition of akpótnteg might be ‘forms 
used by some demoticists of which more conservative demoticists 
would not approve’. In the publication ‘H NeogAAnvui| oth 
Awoíknon? compiled by the demoticist Foris and intended to be 
consistent with the revised version of the State Grammar, the first 
item of advice is: 


“Oy &kpótnt£o: 

“Otav ónápxouv S00 tapáAXnAot tÜ7zO1, 
Ò ónpotikóg Kai Ô ÒNEPÒNLOTIKÓG, 
Tpotiwobye tóv TPATO. 


The form KvuBepvicews is preferred to xvpépvnomg and 
lavovdpioc to l'evápnc; these are cases where Triandaphyllidis 
presents both forms as alternatives. More ‘extreme’ cases, ex- 
cluded by Triandaphyllidis, would also be covered by akpótntec. 

The controversy of -ew> and -nç has a long history;* as 
usual, many of the arguments? are based on history and are 
from a synchronic point of view worthless.” In the debate, sup- 


39. For example in Tzartzanos's [paupatixy tng Néac EAAmnvikiíc tng Andro 
Kaéapevotans (Athens 1930). 

40. Published by the Ministry of the Presidency of the Government (1977). 

41. See R. Browning, ‘Greek Diglossia Yesterday and Today’, International Jour- 
nal of the Sociology of Language 35 (1982) 66-67 and P.A. Mackridge, The Modern 
Greek Language (Oxford 1985) 150. 

42. Cf. G.N. Babiniotis, ‘Me -ņ fj ue -1; Aomký Kazáotao: xat opboypagia rov 
TAMOV THITOKAITOV oe -1¢’, NeoeAAmvikiá Koivij-IHépa tng Kaapevoang kai tne 
Anuotikýç (Athens 1979) 115-130, also G.N. Babiniotis, «Katáotaonco» evavtiov 
«KataotácsOG». Aok aváAuci tov tÓzOv yevikfjg evikov Tov BnrvKdv 
ovaiactikev O£ -*’, LAwacodoyia 1 (1982) 119-127. and E. Kriaras, ‘H l'evikrj tov 
«Taén»’, ‘Apépa xai Snuerbpata evóç AnuotixiatH (Athens 1979) 205-208. 

43. See D.M. Landsman, Attitudes to Greek Diglossia Since 1976 (Unpublished 
M.Phil dissertation, [Cambridge 1986] ) 41-46. 
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porters of the left normally use the more demotic form, although 
the other was still heard in Parliament in 1987 from some members. 
of PA.SO.K. The form -&og is far more common than -ai, -as 
(as in qovtmxaí, poitytas), but rarely is the usage of individual 
speakers consistent. Conservative speakers reject the use of -ns 
in formal contexts and, like Rallis, claim that *demoticising' ac- . 
cepted endings does not count as genuine reform. Indeed, this 
particular ending is so common that its presence is unlikely to 
cause confusion. The greater obstacles to comprehension are un- 
doubtedly more recondite K morphology and above all syntax. 

The PA.SO.K. Government has effectively adopted -nc, witH 
the result that it is generally used by the media. It is interesting 
to observe that in 1987, at the offices of EPTIin Athens, the sign 
giving directions to the various departments still used K forms 
such as AIEYOYNEIX. The Athens Electric Railway“ has still 
not removed all the extreme K notices from its stations. On the 
other hand, the ministry responsible for the public service is now 
known as To Ynoupysio Tng IIpogópíac Tnc KuBépvnong, just 
as the Ministry of Defence is now To Yroupyeio E€vixis 
‘Auvvas. The latter title is incompletely D in the absence of a 
definite article berfore E6vixrjc. Only the Government seems to 
think that linguistic orthodoxy is worth the cost of new signs. 

The ‘extreme’ names of the months of the year are still avoid- 
ed by the Government in official documents although they are 
accepted for other purposes by socialists and communists and 
by the trades unions; and they are used often in popular 
newspapers of both political wings. The newspaper Kaéyquepivi 
consistently uses the conservative forms in its news reporting, but 
in its diary-column (ZHMEIOMATAPIO) (5.9.1981) it included 
an article about topless sunbathing at Marathon with the headline 
Ax EINAI XEIITEMBPHY. The context seems to require the 
more colloquial form. 

Two observations from our fieldwork during 1987 are relevant 
here. First, a politically conservative university lecturer, a man 
of about forty five years, used and admitted that he would use 
both varieties of month-names. Nevertheless, he objected to the 


44. Pace R. Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek (Cambridge 1983) 110. 
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‘politicisation’ of the language by the use of the ‘extreme’ forms 
in formal context. Secondly, an educated middle-class woman 
in her early sixties who consistently used in conversation the -a1, 
-aç first declension forms, also used l'evápngc and DAeBapns, 
the ‘extreme’ month-names linguistically most distant from their 
‘standard’ counterparts. We notice also a similar variation in 
the usage of the singer Savvopoulos on his television 
programme.“ 

This pattern of variation is very common: speakers use collo- 
quial forms and even admit to using them, but find them in- 
appropriate in certain contexts and often see them as conscious- 
ly inappropriate. Some ‘extremes’ may be unacceptable only for 
certain purposes. Others may be considered too extreme for any 
situation and speakers may (often hypocritically) stigmatise others 
for using them. It seems that this latter category is especially the 
domain of the term 1610patiopoi ‘peculiarities’. 

The term 1Simpatiopoi is often taken wrongly" to be 
restricted to regional dialectalisms on the basis of the use of Siwpa 
(e.g. to iua tnc Kpytns). Rather, ipa can be used more 
generally to mean ‘the peculiar language of anyone or any group’; 
it can, as here, also acquire a pejorative sense. 
Triandaphyllidis*® emphasises the need to distinguish 1Simtiop6¢ 
‘peculiarity’ from 18iwpatiopds ‘dialectalism’, implying that the 
distinction is not normally made. Given that supporters of K used 
to dismiss D as a mélange of rural dialects, the distinction be- 
tween the two terms is even harder to maintain. 

Although the speech is somewhat rhetorical at this point, we 
must assume that Rallis has described and exemplified the problem 
as he saw it. He explains one pejorative term with another: Tå 
«gpayKoAspavtivika» tà ónoia eivai siç KOLTIV xpfjow. His 
first example is drawn from a newspaper headline: Tò &AKOOA 


45. Although speakers seem to treat Ioúvng and JovAng as the least acceptable ‘ex- 
treme’ month forms; see E. Kriaras, Ta [Tevtddenté uov kai 'AAAa TAwaaixd 
(Salonica 1987) 99-100. 

46. He uses both forms for the names of the months, together with a mixture of 
third declensions forms such as tnAc0sgaaí. 

47. For example, by Pantelis, op.cit. 118 et passim. 

48. Triandaphyllidis, op.cit. $449. 
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civar braitiov tob póvov. He objects to the foreign aAxoó2, when 
the Greek owónveupga is available. The word owónvgupa is in 
origin a K loan-translation, like autokívnto and tnAgópaon; it 
seems to have survived least well of the three. 

Rallis also objects to the presence of cox instead of xXAoviouóc. 
This attitude towards loanwords is expressed now, if not as strong- 
ly in 1976, by most conservatives and by many on the left.? The 
reservations of the opposition parties about the ‘extremes’ clause 
is understandable. Supporters of Triandaphyllidis's grammar, they 
were suspicious of attempts to dilute it. In 1975, defending D 
against K, considered an alien language, was more important than 
defending Greek against foreign expressions. 

Less understandably, Rallis observed that he had seen a gram- 
mar which described particles as pikpéc AEbovAEc. Such 
diminutive endings, he says:. 


. tà noia npoctíÓEvtai navtoð, Exovv katavtrjog viv éAXAnvuctv 
yA@ooav áànawíav cig tiv åkońv. Où npéne và páðwuev ST: coüto 0à 
npéner và &xAg(yn. 


Independently of the speaker’s preferences for K or D, diminutives 
rarely appear in formal usage, except for special effect. In 
1976, conservatives were perhaps afraid that colloquialisms would 
be admitted into standard Greek. However, Rallis does not con- 
fine himself to this objection. While admitting that diminutives 
may be admissible in literature, he continued: 


* AÀÀà TÒ và Cntoðue Eva notýpi vepaxt fj Aiyo vepái  åkópa xeipótepo 
Atyo you kt, tobto Kata Kavova onpaiver Sti xakopecaxeipiGóue0a tiv 
yÀAGocav. 


49. The position of the communists is much more complex than it was before 1974, 
especially on the teaching of Ancient Greek, where Marx's classical background causes 
ideological problems; see F.K. Voros, *'Ayvoia fj Xxózium Loyyvon yópo and ti 
anowsts tou; — O Mapé, o Eyxedc, o Aévw kat o £ÀAnvikóc noAitiopds ’, Avyý 
(1.2.87). 

50. This is called by sociolinguists ‘metaphorical’ code-switching; see J-P. Blom and 
J.J. Gumperz, ‘Social Meaning in Linguistic Structure: Code-Switching in Norway’, 
Language in Social Groups ed. J. Gumperz (Stanford 1971) 274-310. In the popular 
conservative newspaper Aroyevyativý (22.6.1987), an article about a young child 
refers to him as Kootáxngc. 
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One of our informants, a man in his thirties partly brought 
up abroad, characterised the use of diminutives as ‘non-U’ and 
did not apparently use these forms himself. While no detailed 
comparison with Britain is possible, it is clear that Rallis's argu- 
ment against diminuitives is similar to the proscriptions of U and 
non-U.*! In both cases, the proscribed forms are in near univer- 
sal use and the objection is aesthetic. This is significant because 
Rallis has allowed himself explicitly to proscribe forms for col- 
loquial use. We have elsewhere?? described this as *moralistic 
linguistics': a desire to see a certain social climate prevail, and 
a belief that this may be made easier by the use of certain linguistic 
forms. Much of the recent discussion concerning the relation of 
language to thought might be placed in this category. The suspi- 
cion is often present that those who ostensibly prescribe only for- 
mal language really wish to influence wider usage,? but rarely 
is the evidence presented so plainly. 

Rallis showed few signs of being a committed demoticist. 
Despite the opposition's obviously partisan claims that New 
Democracy was forced into adopting D, it is fair to conclude that 
Rallis was primarily conscious of the reality expressed by 
Papanoutsos: 


Aév sivat Svvatov Kavelc và man kóvtpa o1ó peðpa. 


Nevertheless, one can still recognise the courage with which such 
significant reforms can be made by the party which would be most 
expected to perpetuate the status quo, and so acquire a special 
authority .*4 

Rallis’ attitude is betrayed by a statement which merits close 
examination: 


51. See A.S.C. Ross, ‘U and Non-U’, Noblesse Oblige, edd. N. Mitford et al. (London 
1956) 11-36. 

52. Cf. D.M. Landsman, ‘The Role of Prescriptivism in the Development of a Greek 
Official Language Since 1976’, Proceedings of the First Symposium on English and 
Greek, University of Salonica (1987) 144-310. 

53. Cf. S.I. Kargakos, AAadia (Athens 1985). 

54. Some might compare the French evacuation of Algeria or the more recent Anglo- 
Irish agreement. 
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IIpáyuacu Kai Å 8npotiki] koi f| KaGapevovoa sivar yvijoia tékva. TG 
àpxaiac “EAAnvixiic yAMooas, pè pia 61190pa: Sti fj ka&apebouca a> 
npotótokog axePiwoe Kai óxoypáoonsv cüuepov tv mp&Ew tod 
évtagiacpod tnc. 


This was a response to Zakythinos' remarks: 


*H kaðapeúovoa Kai fj ó6npotikf] eivai Gugdtepar vopniwa TÉKVA jg 
SinAfic xai dpootixou yepapüc napaddcems tpi&kovta névte aidvev. 


Nevertheless, to argue in these terms, even as a fagon de parler, 
hardly seems to suggest strong commitment to demoticist ideals. 
If this is to be taken seriously, it makes explicit the association 
of K with Ancient Greek and the assumption that it is an 
autonomous language with an history longer than that of D. An 
understanding of this presupposition helps to explain the attitude 
to K of many conservatives. It was challenged by the opposition, 
notably by Kyrkos, leader of the Communist Party of the Interior. 

Few speakers went as far as Zakythinos in demanding that K 
and D be maintained in parallel. Several, for example 
Paparrigopoulos and Grammatidis, questioned the existence of 
diglossia at all, arguing that all countries exhibit a wide variety 
of linguistic usage. Rallis was also aware of another aspect of 
the psvpa: it is unikely that a linguistic measure which lacked 
a proviso such as úvev 16101 a tou v Kor akpottitov would have 
been approved by Parliament. 

By 1986, Rallis appeared as a partly-repentant reformer. In 
a series of articles in Ka®nuepivy in 1986, he lamented the 
decline in linguistic and educational standards. He stood by the 
fundamental elements of the 1976 reforms and blamed the 
PA.SO.K. government for the problems. In the article entitled 
ANAINOPIXH AAQQN, he discussed some reforms which, he 
grew to believe, had been excessive. Among these, he regrets the 
abolition of Ancient Greek in the Gimnasio. Although in previous 
articles in the series, TA APXAIA EAAHNIKA, he claimed that 


55. These were first published in August and September 1986 and reprinted as G. 
N. Rallis, O ekavuyxpoviauóc tç xaiótíac ue v uecappó8uior tov 1976 (Athens 1986). 
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the parallel teaching of D, K and Ancient Greek with their various 
grammars and syntaxes caused only confusion, here he observes: 


Ztá tpia yvpvaciaká ypdvia, Kabas o uaO0ntüc s—aKoAovbei vá 
SSaoKetar oti Snpotixh, yaver th ovvéyxera tfo £&eX(6goG tio yX600ac 
Kai otv xpótn Auksíoo, ónov apyxiter n SidacKkadria tóv apyaiov, 
avtuieconíte: avunéoBAntes 6vokoAíEG. 


This implies that the primary purpose of the Gimnasio is to 
prepare pupils who wish to continue academic studies in the Likio. 
His solution is to teach some simple Ancient Greek and also some 
K texts. This is undoubtedly in the spirit of its time, but the two 
articles march strangely together. 

The monotonic system was demanded by the opposition par- 
ties and by some members of New Democracy but rejected by 
the Government. The matter has long been important, since before 
the infamous ‘Aikn. tõv Tóvov' of 1941.56 Whereas KEME 
made other orthographic changes in its revision of Trian- 
daphyllidis's Grammar, for example the substitution of -& for 
-ņ and -o for -œ in certain verbal endings?" and even some minor 
changes to the accentuation, legislation seemed to be necessary 
before the monotonic system could be introduced officially. This 
was eventually achieved in 1982 by Presidential Decree.?? 

The argument in favour of the monotonic system is that the 
circumflex, grave and breathings are functionally redundant and 
that abolishing them would make learning Greek orthography 
easier, with no loss of comprehensibility. Books, newspapers and 
typewritten letters would be made easier and cheaper to produce. 
There is also an implicit appeal for social justice: educational suc- 
cess ought not to depend on the ability to choose between an acute 
and a circumflex. An historical argument is also adduced: ac- 
cents were introduced in Alexandria after the classical period to 
make the traditional sounds of Homer accessible once Greek pro- 
nunciation had begun to change in the direction of the modern 


56. See I. Kordatos, Jatopía tov l'Àc00ikob pac Zntýuatoç (Athens 1943) 242-243. 
57. Cf. Mackridge, op.cit. (1985) 40-41. 
58. See Presidential Decree 297/1982 (®.E.K. 52a‘: 29.4.1982). 
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language.” It was argued that those who admire Ancient Greek 
should not be in favour of the polytonic system since it appeared 
long after the classical Golden Age. This argument ignores — 
or alternatively emphasises — that ‘Ancient’ Greek is a fiction 
covering all *past' forms. 

The newspaper Maxedovia already used a simplified system 
(not exactly monotonic)® on some pages and, outside official 
circles, varieties of monotonic were being used widely. However, 
since 1982 opposition to the monotonic system has grown con- 
siderably. An informant in her middle twenties who claimed to 
be unable to use the monotonic system to correct an academic 
manuscript, said that she had no difficulty in reading personal 
correspondence without any accents which was for her the norm. 
A journalist in his fifties complained that handwritten documents 
using the monotonic system were difficult to read. Speakers often 
feel that a form in daily use is inappropriate for formal purposes. 
Nevertheless, words in majuscule (such as in children's comics)?! 
are almost never accented and newspapers often use several dif- 
ferent accentuation systems (atonic, monotonic, simplified, 
historical) with different typefaces. Once again, speakers often 
do not seem even to notice these variations: the problem is clear- 
ly at another, more abstract level. 

As we might expect, the participants in the debate rarely seem 
to understand the relationship between written and spoken 
language.9 They all accept (some, like Zakythinos, grudgingly) 
that the written language is derived from the spoken and should 
not differ from it more than necessary. Most, however, do not 
seem to appreciate the difference between colloquial usage which 
can hardly be controlled by law, and orthography where stan- 


59. The historical argument is not always articulated, as for example in Ta Néa 
(10.4.1976), where it is claimed that accentual diacritics were primarily introduced 
to help foreigners to learn contemporary Greek. 

60. In this system, a single mark is used in place of each diacritic; a mark appears 
for each of the two breathings so that the distinction between them is neutralised. 

61. See S. Engberg, ‘Why Accents in Modern Greek’, Scandinavian Studies in Modern 
Greek \ (1977) 32-35. 

62. Linguists are also uncertain: see M. Stubbs, Language and Literacy: The Socio- 
linguistics of Reading and Writing (London 1980). 
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dardisation can largely be achieved by legislation, as in Turkey 
and (less dramatically) Spain. — 

It would appear that if the monotonic system is desirable, 
children do not need to learn the historical system. Adults who 
from preference or habit wish to use the old system, do no prac- 
tical harm to their readers. It is not clear how far supporters of 
the monotonic system would sympathise with this view. Some 
doubtless feel that the fewer signs of old world that remain, the 
better. 

Rallis rejected the demand for official recognition for the 
monotonic system, claiming that its time had not yet come. This 
recalls the response of the Government in 1963, although the sup- 
porters of monotonic had doubtless increased in number. Rallis 
made a reference to the French circumflex accent which is redun- 
dant but nevertheless retained. France is often discussed by con- 
servatives as a western nation which controls its language strict- 
ly, especially by the exclusion of foreign words from formal 
registers. Rallis argued that the historical system is not as dif- 
ficult to learn as some would claim and adds: 


.. . Sév ónápxei üáváykn Siataypatoc, ià và Katapynéf fj Saceia fi 
mepiona@pévn. “AAAwote oi 'AXe&av8piwol xai £v thv EnépaAXov piè 
vóuov, èv pic Seopever, Lovendc, hunopei và KatapynGodv ğvev vopov. 


In reality, he was obviously afraid to propose reform too rapidly. 

There are two arguments against the monotonic system. The 
first is a form of the argument from historical continuity: it was 
claimed (for example, by Protopapadakis) that written accents 
have been part of the history of Greek for many centuries and 
were used by the great writers of the past including. many 
demoticists. Supporters of this argument seem more concerned 
that children should be in a position to appreciate the learned 
writing of the twentieth century than Homer and Demosthenes. 
Learning the historical accentuation system, however, is quite un- 
necessary to this purpose. 

The second argument is best characterised as the fear of the 
logical conclusion. Just as Koutsocheras was concerned that the 
constraint against axpdotntes kat twpatiouoi would lead to 
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the maintenance of K, so at this point Grammatidis argued: where 
will all this simplification end? The greatest fear was that it would 
end with the introduction of the Latin alphabet. Grammatidis 
was also afraid that Greek would fall prey to the atonic system, 
the accentuation of all words on the final syllable, just like French 
(a classic confusion of language and orthography); even to the 
abolition of punctuation, prepositions and articles (the same fun- 
damental confusion). 


The arguments which have led to the decision to restore the 
teaching of the Ancient Greek language to the Gimnasio, 
characterised by their opponents as linguistic xwvóvvoAoyía, clear- 
ly demonstrate that the reforms have not yet achieved a signifi- 
cant reduction of the Greeks’ linguistic self-consciousness. This 
is evident from the way in which political language is considered 
a linguistic rather than a political matter. The present problems 
result largely from the fact that those who supported the abolition 
of K in 1976 in favour of the ‘natural’ language, paradoxically 
expected to be able to maintain control over its development in 
a direction which they had not agreed upon among themselves. 

Where K had previously been used, a gap became evident: many 
who had been educated in K felt that D alternatives often filled 
that gap inadequately. The increasing recourse to foreign 
vocabulary and even syntax,™ caused principally by the closer 
relationship which Greece now has with the rest of the world, is 
unacceptable to many. Reading the publicly-expressed arguments 
for the teaching of Ancient Greek in the light of our own 
fieldwork, it seems clear that a significant number of educated 
Greeks now privately question some aspects of the 1976 reforms. 
Ancient Greek provides a more acceptable solution than K to the 


63. This fear seems real to many participants in the current debate. It is noteworthy 
that when Lampidis collects arguments in favour of radical orthographic reform, the 
‘intellectual arguments all date from previous generations. The initiative now comes 
from outside, especially the European Community and united opposition within Greece 
is easier to achieve; see Ch. Lampidis, “Avti-’Eni0éceic yià thy l'ÀO000, yià tov 
‘EdAnviouod (Athens 1986) 461-476. 

64. See the complaints of Kargakos, op.cit. and Kalioris op.cit. 
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problem which these speakers perceive. Linguists, even socio- 
linguists, often dismiss such attitudes as subjective and unscien- 


tific, yet the effect which they can have is enough to demand at- 
tempts at objective study. 


Clare College, Cambridge 
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The pleasures of the chase: 
a motif in Digenes Akrites 


David Ricks 


Thanks to the work of Stylianos Alexiou, the Escorial version 
of Digenes Akrites (hereafter ʻE’) has taken its rightful place as 
part of the heroic poetry of medieval Christendom.! Even if the 
claim for E's priority over the Grottaferrata version (G) does not 
meet with universal acceptance, E is at least in the field as an 
alternative.? There are, perhaps, three main types of argument 
against the priority of G. The first is that the linguistic idiom 
betrays a second-order, solecistic ‘translation’ of a work in a less 
learned language; the second is that E has preserved proper names, 
military terms and so on which derive from the Eastern borders 
and which have been lost in G. Both of these have been expounded 
by Alexiou in some detail.? A third type of argument might con- 
centrate on what we may call the ethos of the E version as distinct 
from that of G, and one small detail of this is the subject of this 
note. 


The heroic code implicit in the episodes of E which concern 
Akrites has an overwhelmingly sporting character. The highest, 
and most rewarding, deed of valour, however, is not the hunt- 
ing of wild game but the hunting of women; and the former is, 
ideally, but an appetizer for the latter. This authentic heroic motif 
runs through E and gives it a type of coherence in narrative and 


1. See especially S. Alexiou (ed.), BacíAeioc Aiyevnc "Akpítgc (Athens 1985), with 
the same author's latest article, ‘Tia tnv éx6001| tov Akpítn kai tov Appovtpn,’ 
Mavtatogópoc 25/6 (1987) 57-62. 

2. For a view rather different from the one proposed here see R. Beaton, The 
Medieval Greek Romance (Cambridge 1989). 

3. S. Alexiou, Bagideiog Atyevric "Akpítnc and, especially, “Axpitixd (Herakleion 
1979). 
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in values which is lacking in G's later and ostensibly more syn- 
thetic version, as we shall see. 


1. The most explicit and rugged appearance of the motif comes 
in the second part of E, in which the hero goes off to look for 
the apelatai.* The oldest of the band, Philopappous, expounds 
the requirements (659-68): first, can the young man kill lions and 
take their skins? — 


và éndpns tà Seppatia tov Kai £60 và (uè) tà DENN; 


— and, at a higher level of difficulty, can he ambush a group 
of rich people travelling with a newly-wed couple and capture 
the bride? — 


và &xnápng thy vedvongov Kai £60 và uè tiv gépno; 


From a strict business point of view, of course, the seizing of 
goods and the capture of people for ransom might be felt to be 
the most sensible procedure; but what the apelatai have in mind 
is something else. The parallelism of lion and young woman as 
quarry is made clear enough by the shared formula. 


2. In the fourth part of E we find that Philopappous, Kinnamos 
and Giannakes attempt to deprive Akrites of his girl but are 
defeated. The terms in which he then insults them are significant 
(1302-4): 


“Enape tà qovucáta cou Kai tobG KaAOUG cov &yoDpoug 
kai órüte KUvnytoete ónou siote paðnuévor 
Kai £yà Kai TÒ kopáotov pov và sipebev åvtáua. 


They should stick to everyday hunting, that is, and leave the best 
quarry to the best man. 

In fact Akrites is in the enviable position of having both his 
special prize and a healthy supply of ordinary game (1376: xuvityia 
bónépzAouta) to add further recreations to his love-nest, as 


4. All citations from Alexiou, BacíAeioc Atyevic ‘Axpitne, including to its divi- 
sion into sections. 
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Philopappous relates to Maximou when he goes to solicit her help. 
And in turn Maximou understands the request to get the girl back 
for the use of Giannakes as a special and especially enjoyable 
kind of hunting. The potential obstacle to the plan represented 
by Akrites himself is contemptuously shrugged aside, and 
Maximou looks boldly ahead, not to any successful outcome, but 
to a vivid picture of the girl pursued by herself, the great hunt- 
ress (1387-8): 


'6 tov obpavóv Kai dv ávepfi, cic tà véon Kai Gv Spdaun, 
*¢ thy 06Xa06av Kai äv nepnatÃ, À kópn obK SEEyAki pov. 


Maximou's unnatural évdpeia is seen here as generating a typical- 
ly manly attitude of enjoying the pursuit of a girl for its own sake. 
So when she announces to her henchman Milimitses that Philopap- 
pous náv kvvýya £yet (1400), this is a jokey way of indicating 
how she sees this project. 


3. In the part of E which tells of how the hero carried off his 
bride, the ambitions of the twelve-year old Akrites with which 
the story begins are stated with a harping emphasis on the hunt- 
ing he does not want to do (744-51; four uses of Kvvijyyiv or 
xuvnyG here): he only wants to go big-game hunting, and to give 
up hares and partridges. Of course, the story then goes on to show 
that he can deal with bears and lions. The traditional ascending 
scale of 659-68 is maintained here: after a lacuna in the MS, we 
find that the young man has set his sights on a more perilous 
and exciting chase, the pursuit of a general's daughter. While 
ostensibly on a hunting-trip, he meets the girl at her window, and 
they exchange vows (850-1). On returning home, he lays plans 
to carry her off. His mother then greets him at the door with 
the wish that he has brought home some game (807): 


KaAóg fpOgc, tò tékvov pov, äv pod Epepes Kuvijyiv. 
He replies (809): 


Nà £A000v tà kvuvýyia pov Kai (tóte) và tà iónc. 
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His meaning is, not that, e.g., the squires will shortly bring the 
game into the house — though he covers hímself by saying this 
— but that he will, in due course, be bringing home the finest 
possible quarry: a general's daughter. The mother's banter is 
answered by a private joke. 

When, on his return to the general's house, the girl jumps in- 
to the hero's arms, Akrites exhibits the sporting attitude in a flam- 
boyant form by calling out to the general (918), in order to give 
him a chance to catch them. He lets the company chase him for 
a while — but then turns the tables, and is compared to a hawk 
chasing a partridge (966-8; for which compare 1511-14). In other 
words, he now incarnates on a grand scale that very sport of 
falconry which he had earlier rejected as insufficiently 
dangerous.’ 

The hunting motif, then, gives a certain coherence, point and 
humour to episodes in E, and to the character of Akrites himself. 
Although the hero carries off the girl with her consent, he does 
not want to lose the traditional fun to be had from &prayy. At 
803 he says to his head groom eic ápnzaynv óxáyo with the im- 
plication that this is quite normal behaviour; at 959, speaking 
to the girl this time, he is anxious to impress on her that he has 
carried her off in sporting fashion and not with dishonourable 
secrecy. How far is the hunting motif preserved in G? 


* k o0 


From G, which is rightly to be considered a romance — though 
bitty, its materials have been subordinated to some, albeit literary 
and even monkish, romantic conception — the hunting motif has 
all but disappeared. 


1. E's first episode with the apelatai — that episode closest 
to the ‘raw’ oral tradition — has been removed, quite understan- 


5. Despite his earlier complaints, the boy goes off hawking with his father and 
uncle (754) — and then, in the wild country, he has the chance to prove himself against 
bigger things. 

6. J. Mavrogordato (ed.) Digenes Akrites (Oxford 1956) was right to stress G's 
status as romance, but not to extrapolate this to the E version. 
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dably, for its narrative inconsistency with the other parts." We 
have thus lost the clearest formulation of the woman-as-quarry 
motif. 


2. In the Maximou story there is no trace of the insult of E 
1303; E 1376 is removed as adulterating the outright romantic 
theme of the couple alone; Maximou's stirring speech which 
culminates in E 1397-8 has gone, and so although E 1400 sur- 
vives as G 6.430 kvvijyiv epe KGAALOTOV, the point of the verse 
has been lost. 


3. In the story of the abduction as told by G, we find that the 
hunting-motif which gives the whole story in E its coherence — 
the early exploits do not just set the scene for, but actually 
foreshadow, the later events — is barely evident. At G 4.73ff we 
find neither the words kuvny@/Kvviyw nor the arguments; the 
joke of E 807/9 has not survived in the similarly balanced speeches 
of G 4.387-95, which are not in jesting vein. When Akrites calls 
out to the general at G 4.594ff, he does so not so much as a 
challenge as a justification; and the simile of E 966-8 (though a 
perfectly good classical one) has gone. 

All this is not to deny that G, in its own terms, has a certain 
consistency: it is simply to indicate that any such consistency is 
the work of an individual author, and not the product of a 
coherent tradition of heroic poetry. Further work on the motifs 
which are part of that tradition and discussion of their poetic 
functions, remains a desideratum: until this groundwork is done, 
comparisons between E and G will still be liable to preconcep- 
tion and subjectivity. 


Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies 
University of Birmingham 


7. On the issue, see S. McAlister, ‘Digenis Akritas: the first scene with the apelatai’, 
B 54 (1984) 51-74; also R. Beaton’s review of Alexiou, BacíA£ioc Artyevr)c "Axpitne, 
JHS 106 (1986) 271-3. 
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The rhythm of the chancery: 
seasonality in the issuance of 
Byzantine imperial documents 


MARK C. BARTUSIS 


This is a statistical analysis of seasonal variation in the frequen- 
cy of document issuance by the Byzantine imperial chancery. The 
general purpose of such an investigation is to quantify and analyze 
the work cycle of the imperial office in order to further our 
understanding of the realities of Byzantine administrative prac- 
tices. The specific aim is to determine the seasonal factor in the 
activity of the imperial chancery, and to suggest some explana- 
tions for why the chancery tended to issue more documents in 
some months rather than others.! 


The Data 

The data for the analysis were drawn from Franz Dólger's 
Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Reiches von 
565-1453 (Munich 1924, 1925, 1960, 1965), parts 1, 2, 4, and 5, 


I wish to thank Professors Rudolph Bell, Alexander Kazhdan, Walter King, John 
Trierweiler, and Dr. Paul Hollingsworth for reading and commenting upon earlier 
versions of this paper. A preliminary treatment of this topic was read at the 17th 
International Byzantine Congress in Washington. 


1. Since the sources themselves provide very little direct information on the daily 
workings of the imperial chancery, previous scholarship has, by necessity, focused 
on diplomatics and the general administrative structure of the imperial bureaucracy. 
On imperial documents, see F. Dólger and J. Karayannopulos, Byzantinische 
Urkundenlehre, 1: Die Kaiserurkunden (Munich 1968), and for further bibliography, 
J. Karayannopulos and G. Weiss, Quellenkunde zur Geschichte von Byzanz (324-1453) 
(Wiesbaden 1982) 91-93, 100-02. On the chancery, F. Dólger, *Die byzantinische und 
die mittelalterliche serbische Herrscherkanzlei’, Actes du XIIe Congrès international 
d'études byzantines (Belgrade 1963) I, 83-103; N. Oikonomidés, ‘La chancellerie im- 
périale de Byzance du 13e au 15e siécle’, REB 43 (1985) 167-195; and R.-J. Loenertz, 
‘Le chanceller impérial à Byzance au XIVe et au XIIIe siècle’, OCP 26 (1960) 275-300 
(primarily on the ueoótov). 
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and from Peter Wirth's revision of part 3 (F. Dólger and P. Wirth, 
Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrómischen Reiches von 
565-1453, 3. Teil: Regesten von 1204-1282 |Munich 1977]). Parts 
1, 2, 4, and 5 of Dólger's Regesten, together with Wirth's revi- 
sion of part 3, list more than 3,500 pieces of imperial business 
spanning 888 years. Dólger defined a Kaiserurkunde, or ‘imperial 
document’, rather broadly. In order to serve as a useful and com- 
prehensive compendium of official imperial activity, given the 
frequently sketchy nature of the particulars of such activity, the 
Regesten list not only formal documents associated with imperial 
legislation, the conduct of foreign affairs, imperial administra- 
tion, and the conferral of privileges, but specific events for which 
a document or documents were usually issued, although no for- 
mal document is actually mentioned in the sources. This is fre- 
quently the case in regard to events at the end of a war (such as 
truces, peace negotiations, conclusions of a peace, and prisoner 
exchanges), to treaties of friendship and, most commonly, to em- 
bassies. Further, Dólger's modus operandi was to include every 
document whether its text is extant in its entirety (‘A’ according 
to Dólger's rubrics), extant in its entirety through a contemporary 
translation, usually Latin (‘B’), extant in part or preserved through 
a contemporary paraphrasis (‘C’), or known only through its men- 
tion in other sources (‘D’).? In this way, we are provided with 
a fairly complete listing of all imperial documents known or 
reliably presumed to have been issued. 

For this analysis, the documents listed in the Regesten are 
regarded as a sampling of the official, governmental activity of 
the emperor, as distinguished from the official, ecclesiastical 
activity (liturgical, devotional, etc.), and, of course, from the 
private, personal activity of the emperor. Since the emperor ob- 
viously could not write laws, make treaties, and grant privileges 
entirely by himself, the documents also reflect the activity of the 
ministers, officials, and secretaries at the highest bureaucratic and 
administrative levels of the imperial government, which, for want 
of a better term, I shall call the ‘imperial chancery’. Whether these 


2. Dólger provides a more extensive explanation of his methodology in the introduc- 
tion to each part of the Regesten. 
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documents also reflect the activity of the ‘imperial court’ is an 
issue I shall not treat here, because it depends, to some extent, 
upon how this phrase is defined, and, to a much larger extent, 
upon the type of activities performed by the ‘imperial court’, 
whether governmental or ecclesiastical, official or private, public 
or personal, all qualifiers that require their own precise defini- 
tion, Somewhat more can be said about the relation between the 
activity of what I am calling the imperial chancery and the cen- 
tral government as a whole. On the one hand, there is little reason 
to think that the activity of the chancery reflected, more than 
incidentally, the activity of, say, magistrates and tax collectors, 
since these imperial servants were part of institutions possessing 
their own yearly rhythms. On the other hand, the activity of the 
bureaus of the central government directly dependent upon the 
imperial chancery should bear some resemblance to the activity 
of the chancery itself. However,.that the activity of the imperial 
bureaucracy does not completely parallel that of the imperial 
chancery is seen clearly in the practice of xatóáotpooic, attested 
from the mid-eleventh century up until the Latin Conquest, in 
which a document may possess one datation passage indicating 
when it was signed by the emperor, and several other datations 
indicating when the document was ‘registered’ in each relevant 
administrative office, or oékpetov.? An examination of such 
documents in the Patmos and Lavra dossiers shows that only half 
were registered in the month indicated above the emperor's 
signature. Usually the difference is no more than a month, but, 
in one case, the emperor's signature is dated March, while one 
of the oékpexa did not register the document until June 3.4 
Thus, the entire process of creating a document (from, say, receiv- 
ing a petition through registering it throughout the bureaucracy) 
could take several months, and the date indicating when the 
emperor signed the document represents only one moment in the 
imperial government's dealings with that document and with the 


3. See Dólger and Karayannopulos, Byz. Urkundenlehre, 84 and 98. 

4. E. Vranouse, BuoCavtiva Éyypaoa tij¢ novio IIátuov, 1 (Athens 1980) no. 19, 
For katastrosis in the Lavra dossier, see P. Lemerle et al., Actes de Lavra I (Paris, 
1970), index. 
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issues treated by the document.? Nevertheless, the moment at 
which a document was officially signed by the emperor provides 
à good, standard chronological point for comparison. 

In studies of seasonality, data are usually arrayed either by day, 
month or season (quarter), depending upon the nature of the data. 
A monthly array was chosen as the most appropriate for the 
present analysis because very few documents in the Regesten are 
assigned to precise days (only 158, or about 4%), and because 
the few extra documents a quarterly array would allow in the data 
set would not compensate for the much less useful results of a 
quarterly analysis. Documents that cannot be assigned to a 
specific month are therefore excluded, as are false and dubious 
documents, since these do not necessarily reflect imperial activi- 
ty. Thus, my criterion for creating the data set is to include every 
entry in the Regesten (corresponding to a law, letter, embassy, 
treaty, privilege, etc.), whether extant, extant in translation, in 
part, or merely mentioned in another source (Dólger's categories 
‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ and ‘D’), which is (a) assigned by Dólger (or Wirth) 
to a specific month and year, and (b) a genuine act (according 
to Dólger's and Wirth’s determination). 

Further, in order to minimize subjective interpretations of the 
data, I have adhered to two additional rules: (1) The Regesten 
are used ‘as is’. No other source or reference material is utilized 
in compiling the data set. This means that I have disregarded any 
errors in the Regesten made by Dólger or Wirth (in regard to date, 
type of document, contents of document, authenticity, etc.), and 
any omissions of documents, due either to an oversight on the 


5. On the general subject of the datation of documents, see Oikonomidés, Chancellerie 
impériale, 180-87, who points out that, at least in the late period, the datation passage 
of documents provides only an approximate indication of when the emperor actually 
signed the act, and Dólger and Karayannopulos, Byz. Urkundenlehre, 49-54. 

6. Before the decision is made to use monthly data, one must make reasonably sure 
that there was no tendency to issue imperial documents at a particular time of the 
month. For this, an arrangement by day of month for these 158 documents was useful. 
While some particular days thus seem to have been popular, and for good reason, 
such as the Ist (twelve documents, or 7.6%) and 25th of the month (eleven, or 7.0%), 
and others less popular, such as the 16th and the 27th (both with only one document, 
or 0.6% each), no consecutive period of fifteen days in the daily array embraces 
significantly more than 50% of the documents. This is an indication that the results 
of a monthly array would not be distorted by activity cycles within months. 
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part of Dólger or Wirth, or to editions of documents published 
or discovered after the publication of each part of the Regesten. 
And (2) any entry in the Regesten that is not dated precisely to 
one specific month, even if it is reasonable to place it within a 
specific month (e.g., entries of the common form ‘bald nach April 
6.’ or ‘kurz vor Dezember 25.’), is excluded from the data set." 
Following these guidelines, the data set consists of 861 entries 
extracted from the Regesten. Each entry, or document, is authentic 
(in Dólger's or Wirth's opinion) and has been assigned by Dólger 
or Wirth to a specific month and year. 


Seasonality 

The analysis of this data involves two principles standard in 
time series analysis. The first is that, even though the actual rate 
of document issuance of the chancery, like most historical pro- 
cesses, may have contained a seasonal periodicity (i.e., a yearly 
cycle), this seasonal variation, due to the fact that we have 
knowledge of only a small fraction of the documents actually 
issued, may not be reflected in the data set. The second principle 
is that, if the data set displays seasonality, the seasonal index of 
the documents in the data set should approximate the seasonali- 
ty of the actual, historical issuance of documents. The first task, 
then, is to determine whether the data set, as a whole or in part, 
displays seasonality. After this, if and only if the whole or parts 
of the data set can be shown to exhibit seasonality, is it legitimate 
to calculate a seasonal index. 

Ordinarily, in time series analysis, the existence of seasonality 
is determined by plotting the data by month and looking for 
regular peaks and valleys at twelve-month intervals in the resulting 
time series. However, the sparseness of data for most of the 
periods included within the Regesten renders this technique in- 


7. The problem lies in determining a methodologically-sound dividing line in such 
cases. A document issued ‘bald nach April 6.’ could reasonably be assigned to April, 
but what of a document issued ‘bald nach April 29.' or ‘bald nach April 25.’, or 
even ‘vor April 25.'? Any criterion for sorting such documents by month would be 
both arbitrary and subjective. 
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effectual and necessitates a more sophisticated approach.? This 
involved employing a mathematical procedure known as the fast 
Fourier transform (FFT), which identifies and quantifies the 
cyclical components of a series.? The FFT broke down the time 
series created by the data into its component periodicities and 
showed that a twelve-month cycle is only the sixth strongest 
periodicity in the full data set. This suggested either that 
seasonability is a very weak factor or that seasonality is not a 
stable factor in the data. 

In order to determine if any portions of the data display strong 
seasonality, the data were divided into eighty-one overlapping 
series, each of eighty years (i.e., representing the periods 565-645, 
575-655, 585-665, up through 1365-1445) that were prepared in 
a manner similar to the original full time series, and FFTs were 
carried out on each of these eighty-one smaller time series. The 
data for the period from 565 to 1015 (the first through forty-fifth 


8. In other words, while the 861 documents in the data set are far more than is needed 
to construct a valid seasonal index, a graph plotting the number of documents per 
month for the 888 years of the Regesten has no seasonal patterns discernible to the 
eye, unlike, say, a graph of monthly ice cream sales which would regularly show lower 
values in colder months. For similar reasons, the data is unsuitable for the use of 
simple autocorrelation techniques. 

9. The analysis used the version of the FFT included within the SYSTAT statistical 
package (on the fast Fourier transform, see, e.g., P. Bloomfield, Fourier Analysis 
of Time Series: An Introduction |New York 1976] 61ff.). In order to simplify en- 
coding the data and to accommodate the memory limits of the program, the actual 
time series, from September 565 to May 1453 and comprising (887 years x 12 months) 
+ 9 months = 10653 months or periods, was compressed by dividing the data into 
ten-year intervals beginning with September 565-August 574, and then creating a single 
twelve-month array for each ten-year interval by summing the individual monthly 
number of documents across each of the ten years (e.g., September 565 + Sept. 566 
+... + Sept. 574). The effect of this is slightly to intensify any seasonal periodici- 
ty present in the data; if no seasonality is present in the data, the procedure has no 
effect on the analysis. 

This transformation of the data produced a series consisting of 1056 periods (88 
ten-year periods x 12 months) incorporating data from September 565 through August 
1445 (since only whole ten-year periods were used, the last eight years of data [twenty 
documents] were excluded). This new series was then detrended (using the least squares 
method), the mean of the series was subtracted from each period, and the resulting 
series was lengthened with zeros to 2048 periods (a power of two as required by the 
FFT). The FFT of this transformed data showed dominant peaks at ordinates 8, 3, 
15, 6, 22, and 170 (in order of decreasing magnitude). In this case, ordinate 170 cor- 
responds to a twelve-month periodicity (i.e., 2048 + 170 = 12 months). 
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of these eighty-one overlapping series) showed no significant 
seasonal component. This does not necessarily mean that during 
this long period there was no seasonal variation in the chancery's 
activity, nor does it mean that anything historically significant 
occurred around the year 1015, but it does mean that the data 
for these centuries are not suitable for the construction of a 
seasonal index of document issuance. It is reasonable to 
hypothesize that the lack of significant seasonality in the data 
for this period is due, not so much to the fact that so few 
documents have been preserved from this period (for the entire 
period 565-1015, only sixty-nine documents; and, e.g., for the 
230 years from 635 to 865, only nineteen documents), than to 
the fact that the known documents from this period naturally 
tend to over-represent certain kinds of imperial acts (such as peace 
treaties, truces, and diplomatic correspondence), that contem- 
porary historians thought worthy enough to mention in their 
writings, and, therefore, the collection of data we have for these 
early centuries is not very reliable as an indication of ‘typical’ 
imperial activity. 

Similarly, the sixty-sixth through eighty-first series (correspond- 
ing to the data for the years from 1285 to 1445) also display no 
significant seasonality, and the FFT for this entire period indicates 
the presence of only a very weak seasonal factor (the ordinate 
corresponding to a twelve-month periodicity is the sixth highest 
peak). Since the data for the period 1285-1445 are composed of 
434 documents (compared with 338, for the period 1015-1285), 
the apparent lack of a strong seasonal factor cannot be attributed 
to a paucity of data. Rather, it must be concluded that the data 
do not show significant seasonality, and this means either that 
the issuance of documents during the period from around 1285 
to around 1445 was not subject to a significant seasonal factor 
or that the surviving documents from this period misrepresent 
the actual activity of the chancery. Before these issues. are con- 
sidered, we first turn to the periods in which the data does display 
significant seasonality. 
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The Seasonal Index for the Period 1015-1285 

Of the eighty-one overlapping series, only the forty-sixth, forty- 
seventh, forty-eighth and fifty-first (together corresponding to 
the data for the years 1015-1145), and the sixty-fifth (correspond- 
ing to 1205-85), show seasonality to be the dominant cyclical com- 
ponent. The next step is to determine whether these two time 
periods have the same or two different seasonal indexes. A 
seasonal index was calculated for each of the two periods and 
these are plotted in Figure 1 (the Byzantine year, running from 
September to August, is used throughout this analysis).!° For 


10. There are numerous methods for calculating a seasonal index. All involve 
manipulating the data so that years of greater or lesser activity are not over- or under- 
represented in the final index. This is why merely grouping the documents by month 
(i.e., totalling the number of documents issued in all Januarys, then in all Februarys, 
etc.) does not provide a valid seasonal index, because it over-represents years for which 
we have many documents overall and under-represents years with very few documents. 
Rather, the method employed in this analysis was the ratio-to-moving-average method 
based on percentages of a centered twelve-month moving average for each month. 
In this procedure, a twelve-month moving average was first computed on a time series 
consisting of the number of documents issued per month per year for the time periods 
under consideration. (The purpose of the moving average is to isolate the seasonal 
component, i.e., the difference between the original time series and the smoothed 
time series produced by taking a 12-month moving average is the seasonal compo- 
nent.) Since the moving average often equalled zero because numerous twelve-month 
periods contain zero documents, a constant of .01 was added to each monthly period 
in order to avoid dividing by zero. This procedure, which has no practical effect on 
the relation between the resulting seasonal index values, was necessary because the 
next step requires that the number of documents for each monthly period be divided 
by the moving average figure for each monthly period, yielding percentages of the 
centered twelve-month moving average. Next, after eliminating extreme values, the 
percentages were meaned for each month, and a seasonal index was calculated by 
dividing the means of these percentages by the mean of the twelve meaned percen- 
tages. The formula is 


where sn is the seasonal index, and 3755; are the averages of the arrayed monthly 
yt/M.A. values (adjusted so that values more than +1 SD from the means of the 
adjusted monthly arrays of y;/M.A. are excluded), where y; is the number of 
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purposes of comparison, the index values have been plotted in 
terms of z-scores (for each period the z-score for each month is 
calculated by dividing each monthly index number by the stan- 
dard deviation | SD} of its twelve-month seasonal index). The two 
seasonal indexes are very similar and they correlate beyond the 
.01 level. The only significant discrepancy (more than +1 SD) 
is in the month August where the 1015-1145 period shows a much 
higher figure than the 1205-1285 period, a relationship that is in- 
verted, though to a lesser extent, in the figures for September. 
Nevertheless, the strong correlation between the two seasonal in- 
dexes indicates that a single seasonal index can be constructed 
for the period from 1015 to 1285. To test whether the period from 
1145 to 1205 can be included within this single seasonal index, 
another FFT was performed on the data for the larger period 
1015-1285. The dominant peak of the FFT is at the ordinate cor- 
responding to a twelve-month periodicity, and this indicates that 
even though the period 1145-1205 does not by itself display strong 
seasonality, when viewed in conjunction with the periods 
1015-1145 and 1205-1285, it does not detract from the strong 
seasonality of these periods. Therefore, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that since the entire period 1015-1285 displays in aggregate 
a strong seasonal factor, it is justifiable to create a single seasonal 
index. 

The new seasonal index for the period 1015-1285 is shown in 
Figure 2. Each month is assigned an index number based on an 
average monthly value of 100. We see that the activity levels of 
September, October, November,and December are, overall, each 
about 10-15% below average, while March, April, May, and June 
are 10-20% above average. The chancery’s activity seems to peak 


documents for each monthly period ¢ = 1,...,n, and M.A. is a centered twelve-month 
moving average of yy. On this well-known technique, commonly used to evaluate 
economic data, see, for example, B. Bowerman and R. O'Connell, Time Series and 
Forecasting (North Scituate, Mass. 1979) 224-8; F.E. Croxton et al., Applied General 
Statistics, 3rd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1967) 290-93; or F.E. Croxton et al., Prac- 
tical Business Statistics, 4th ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1969) 351-55. The procedure 
requires that each document be assigned to a specific month within a specific year. 
This is why thirty-one documents (an extra 4%) for which Dólger assigns only a firm 
month have been excluded from the data set. 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
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in March and May, and declines dramatically after August, with 
December being the month of lowest activity.!! 


Seasonality and the Period after ca.1285 

It is important to emphasize that, while the dates 1015 and 1285 
reflect a change in the mathematical characteristics of the data, 
they do not necessarily reflect any abrupt, significant Aistorical 
change in these particular years or even in the years immediately 
adjacent to these years. In other words, a seasonal index calculated 
from 1005, for example, would not necessarily (and, in fact, does 
not) differ significantly from Figure 2. However, the data do in- 
deed indicate that some historical change occurred in the periods 
around these years, a change that seems to be gradual, lasting 
a few decades. As I have already suggested, the terminus of 1015 
is most likely due to the fact that, beginning with the eleventh 
century, the numbers of preserved imperial documents increase 
dramatically, thus creating a more ‘random’ sample of documents, 
a sample less dependent upon truces, peace treaties, and embassies, 
which naturally do not reflect the normal, seasonal activity of 
the chancery. 

The terminus of 1285, as I also suggested, indicates either a 
major decline in seasonality in the decades around 1285, or a 
problem with the data- The lack of significant seasonality in 
bureaucratic activity has implications for the historian no less 
illuminating than strong seasonal variation. If the seasonal varia- 
tion of the actual activity of the chancery declined sometime 
around 1285, it would imply that there was some significant break 
in the continuity of the Byzantine administrative structure. 
Therefore, before we can consider what happened that might have 
caused this loss of seasonality, it is essential to make sure that 
the nature of the data, either due to the over- or under-rep- 
resentation of certain kinds of documents, is not responsible for 


11. One may note that the period from 885 to 1015, while consisting of only twenty- 
one documents and exhibiting (via an FFT) only a rather weak seasonal factor, has 
a seasonal index that correlates with the index for 1015-1285 at a significance beyond 
the .02 level. This leads me to suspect that seasonality played a role in the frequency 
of document issuance prior to the eleventh century and that the actual seasonal in- 
dex of these early centuries was probably similar to that of the period 1015-1285. 
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this change. One way to examine this apparent lack of seasonality 
in the period after ca.1285 is to analyze the data produced by 
certain types of documents for the periods before and after 1285, 
and to see if these reflect patterns characteristic of the entire data 
sets for the periods. Accordingly, the data were divided into two 
sub-groups: (I) documents that deal with the possessions of 
monasteries, including both acts directed toward monasteries and 
acts directed toward secular or clerical officials about monasteries, 
and (2) documents directed toward Western Europe or dealing 
with Western Europeans. An FFT was performed on each type 
of document for periods before and after 1285. For convenience 
and contrast, I chose to compare the data for the period 1205-1285 
with the data for the period 1285-1445. 

While the two FFTs for the period 1205-1285 indicated a rather 
strong seasonality present in the data (the second largest peak), 
the FFTs for the two categories of documents from the period 
1285-1445 both showed a very weak seasonality (respectively, the 
fifth and sixth largest peaks). Thus, sub-groups of monastic and 
Western-oriented documents reflect the degree of seasonality in- 
herent within the larger data sets of which they are a small part. 
Further, Figure 3 shows the seasonal indexes (compared in terms 
of z-scores) for monastic and Western-oriented documents dur- 
ing the period 1205-1285. The general contours of these indexes 
correspond well to the seasonal index of the 1015-1285 period 
(in fact, the correlation is beyond the .01 level in both cases). 
Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that these two kinds of 
documents do not misrepresent the total population of all im- 
perial documents from their respective time periods, and that 
significant seasonality is indeed lost after ca.1285. 


Interpretations and Conclusions 

No evaluation of the results of an analysis such as this can begin 
without the caveat that, while the virtue of quantitative 
methodology is that it can illuminate issues through means other 
than the traditional appeal to scattered, often ambiguous 
references in the literary sources, it is nevertheless only the literary 
sources that can give historical meaning to the results. With this 
in mind, I wish to present some hypotheses to explain the character 
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of the seasonal index for the period 1015-1285 and the absence 
of significant seasonality after ca.1285. 

1. The Period from ca.1015 to ca.1285 — According to the 
seasonal index in Figure 2, a slow fall and winter give way to 
a dramatic rise in activity in March, followed by another peak 
in May, a decline to an average July, and then above-average 
activity at the end of the year in August. Since seasonality is usual- 
ly a function of weather or customs, it is reasonable to hypothesize 
that the fall and winter months from September to February were 
slow months for the chancery (1) because the travel of couriers, 
ambassadors, and supplicants to and from Constantinople (or 
wherever the emperor was residing), by land and by sea, was more 
difficult, and therefore less frequent, than at other times of the 
year," and (2) because military enterprises, which account for 
many of the documents, were less frequently attempted during 
the winter months. By the same token, the increased activity 
from March through June can partially be explained by the change 
in season. Moreover, the overall high levels of activity in March, 
April, and May can be attributed to the paschal season, which 
always includes all or a large part of these months, and during 
which time soldiers and civil servants received their pay, and the 
emperor distributed largesse and received petitioners.!^ 


12. On the difficulties of winter travel, see A. Kazhdan and A. Epstein, Change 
in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley 1985) 48-49. 

13. Nevertheless, from a cursory examination of Anna Komnena and Kinnamos, 
I have not been able to identify a single document (aside from the occasional peace 
treaty or piece of diplomatic correspondence) that was unquestionably issued while 
Alexios I, John I, or Manuel I was on campaign. However, since the chronology 
of most of these campaigns is far from sure, no real significance should be attached 
to this observation, and the question of whether emperors issued documents while 
on campaign, that is, whether they took their chancery with them, remains an open 
one. Common sense suggests that this might depend upon the particular emperor, 
whether the campaign had been carefully planned or was an emergency response, 
and the distance and duration of the campaign. 

14. On salary distributions, P. Lemerle, ***Roga"' et rente d'État aux Xe-XI siècles’, 
REB 25 (1967) 77-100, esp. 95, and M.F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary 
Economy c.300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985) 160. 

The month in which Easter falls does not appear to have an effect on the relative 
number of documents issued in March and April. During the period 1015-1285, Easter 
fell in March in 26.3% of the years, and for this period the data include thirty-seven 
documents issued in March, of which nine, or 24.3%, were issued in years with March 
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July's average level of activity is an interesting and unexpected 
product of this analysis. There are perhaps two ways to account 
for the dramatic drop after May. On the one hand, it could be 
attributable to a dispersal of the emperor, the members of his 
court, and the officials of the civil service, to resorts and villas 
throughout the countryside to escape the heat of Constantinople 
(or, in the thirteenth century, of Nikaia or of Nymphaion).? On 
the other hand, a closer look at the liturgical and secular calen- 
dar of regular imperial ceremonies can help to explain the relative- 
ly low index for July in Figure 2. 

While it is often stated as a commonplace that the rhythm of 
the Church was the rhythm of the Byzantine court, an examina- 
tion of any synaxarion shows this is not quite true. The activities 


Easters. Similarly, of the forty-six documents issued in April, fourteen, or 30.4%, 
were issued in years with March Easters. For this data, X^ = 0.47 (where even the 
.10 level of significance requires a x of 2.71), and thus, evidence is insufficient to 
conclude that the month in which Easter occurred affected the number of documents 
issued in March and April. While this procedure was not performed on any of the 
other movable feasts, one may infer that the results would be similar, since all of 
them are dependent on the date of Easter. 

15. Although such a hypothesis may seem likely, if not self-evident, on the basis 
of common sense, I have been able to find little in the scholarship that points in this 
direction. The standard works on the court and daily life in Byzantium, such as J. 
Ebersolt, ‘Etudes sur la vie publique et privée à la cour byzantine’, Revue de l'histoire 
des religions 26 (1917) 3-105; L. Oeconomos, La vie religieuse dans l'Empire byzan- 
tin au temps des Comnénes et des Anges (1918: repr. New York 1972); Tamara Talbot 
Rice, Everyday Life in Byzantium (London 1967); and G. Walter, La vie quotidienne 
à Byzance au siécle des Comnénes (1966), say little, if anything, on the subject of 
summer excursions to the countryside. Rice, op. cif., does mention villas and hunt- 
ing lodges outside Constantinople (p.47), as well as Antioch's summer resort at Daphne 
(p.141). To my knowledge, no one has ever suggested a particular month for excur- 
sions, ‘vacations’, hunting trips, etc. It is, I think, precisely an issue like this where 
quantitative analysis is useful. No doubt there are many passages throughout the 
histories and other sources that speak of summer excursions and their month, but 
they are scattered far and wide throughout the texts, and the researcher tends to ig- 
nore them, unless there is some indication that noting them might be worthwhile. 
In this case, quantitative analysis provides that indication. 

In passing, I note two fateful hunting trips, for which we know their month of 
occurrence: Basil I's fatal hunting accident took place in late August (Vita Euthymil 
patriarchae CP, ed. P. Karlin-Hayter (Brussels 1970] 3). John II died on April 8, 
also the result, according to Kinnamos, of a hunting accident, though, indeed, he 
was campaigning in Cilicia at the time (Joannis Cinnami Epitome, ed. A. Meineke 
[Bonn 1836], 24-29). 
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of the court, the administration, and the emperor could parallel 
those of the Church, but could never duplicate the complexity 
of the ecclesiastical calendar, not, that is, if the government wished 
time to govern. Rather, the state could allow itself only a selec- 
tive appropriation of the ecclesiastical calendar. We may imagine 
that this was an evolutionary process reflecting the theological 
importance of commemorating certain religious events, the 
preferences of certain emperors,!® and simple practicality.!" The 
interface between the rhythm of the Church and the rhythm of 
the court can be seen in the three extensive descriptions of the 
emperor's role in the liturgical and secular calendar: the so-called 
Kletorologion of Philotheos (899), Constantine Porphy- 
rogennetos' De cerimoniis (mid-tenth century), and the Pseudo- 
Kodinos treatise (mid-fourteenth century).'® While none of these 
lists was composed during the period shown in Figure 2, we can 
collate the information they contain in order to interpolate the 
structure of the imperial calendar during the eleventh through 
thirteenth century. Once this is done, we see that there were over 
two dozen yearly feast days during which time the emperor made 
public ceremonial appearances at church services, vigils and ban- 
quets. It is reasonable to think that these feast days (and perhaps 
the days around them) provided the emperor with a reason to 
be in the capital, with opportunities to meet with petitioners (in- 
cluding the patriarch), sign documents, and deal with other 


16. See, for example, the legislation of Leo VI (J. and P. Zepos, Jus graecoromanum 
I [Athens 1931] 155) and of Andronikos II (ibid. 568-579; Dólger, Regesten, no. 2196). 
On the latter, see V. Grumel, ‘Le mois de Marie des Byzantins’, EO 31 (1932) 257-269. 
Cf. Zepos, Jus, I, 535-36 (Dólger, Regesten, no. 2295). 

17. See, for example, Manuel I’s law reducing the number of holidays on which 
the law courts had to be entirely closed: Zepos, Jus, I, 397-402; Kinnamos, 276-77; 
Dólger, Regesten, no. 1466. 

18. N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siècles (Paris 
1972) 164-225; Constantini Porphyrogeniti imperatoris De cerimoniis aulae byzan- 
tinae libri duo, ed. I. Reiske, I (Bonn 1829) 22-190, and 284-377 {= Constantin VII 
Porphyrogénéte, Le livre des cérémonies, ed. A. Vogt [Paris 1935-1940] I, 17-178, 
and II, 94-179); and Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices, ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris 1976) 
189-246. On the secular, religious and popular holidays of the year, see L. Bréhier, 
Les institutions de l'Empire byzantin (Paris 1949) 82-83, and P. Koukoulés, 
Butavuvàv fíoc xai roXvticpnóc (Athens 1948-55) II, pt. 1, 7-38. 
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business.?? In this regard, July is an interesting month. It is quite 
possible that during the period dealt with in Figure 2, there were 
no holidays that called for the emperor's participation. Philotheos 
and Constantine VII mention a vigil and procession in memory 
of the Prophet Elias (July 19-20), a holiday that received its im- 
portance from its connection with Leo VI,? and Constantine 
VII mentions a procession of the Union of the Church (celebrated 
between July 6 and 12), a by-product of Patriarch Nicholas I's 
ephemeral Tomos of Union of 920.? One would not expect 
any of these ceremonies to have outlived the Macedonian dynas- 
ty. The purpose and origin of these holidays, together with the 
fact that Pseudo-Kodinos does not list either of them, allows us 
to conclude that, for the period from ca.1015 to ca.1285, these 
holidays were not generally observed, and, thus, had little in- 
fluence on the emperor's activities. July is, in fact, the only month 
in the Pseudo-Kodinos treatise during which there were no 
holidays observed by the emperor. This alone may explain why 
July in Figure 2 is only an average month; the emperor had no 
normal ceremonies to participate in during this month, and, 
therefore, had no normal obligation to appear in public or even 
to be in Constantinople during this month.? By the same token, 


19. Unless there is some explicit statement to this effect in the sources, I see no way 
to confirm this hypothesis. There are 158 documents with precise dates of issuance 
(day and month), and while it certainly is possible to determine what percentage of 
these were issued on the kind of holidays De cerimoniis, etc., mention, the results 
would have little significance, because documents with precise dates are, by their nature, 
special, and it might be precisely because they were issued on holidays that their precise 
date was included. In any event, the question is really tangential to a study of seasonal- 
ity. Since every month had a good share of holidays (with the exception of July), 
there were always a few occasions during any month to sign documents (assuming, 
that is, that documents tended to be signed on holidays). In other words, a month 
with five holidays need not necessarily have more documents than a month with two. 
If, however, a month had no holidays (as 1 suggest might be the case with July), the 
situation is somewhat different. 

20. Oikonomideés, Listes, 215 and note 252. 

21. De cerim. (Bonn ed.) 114ff. and 186-87; (Vogt ed.) 106ff. and 174. V. Grumel, 
Les regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. 1, Les actes des patriar- 
ches, fasc. 11 (Paris 1936) no. 669. 

22. One might add that annual fasts could possibly have had some effect on the 
seasonal index of chancery activity, if, for example, it was regarded as inappropriate 
for the emperor to go hunting during such a fast period. It is interesting that the 
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it would seem from Figure 2 that the busiest period of the year 
for the chancery was directly tied to the paschal season, a period 
beginning a few weeks before Easter (which occurs between March 
22 and April 25) and extending through Pentecost (between May 
10 and June 13). On the other hand, one would expect the period 
from Christmas to Epiphany to have been a time when the 
emperor signed many documents, but Figure 2 suggests that, in 
this case, seasonal climate played a greater role than the ec- 
clesiastical calendar. 

2. Other Observations — A stable rhythm in the issuance of 
imperial documents indicates a consistency in the functioning of 
the imperial bureaucracy. It does not indicate a bureaucracy free 
from bribery, influence-peddling, favoritism, and other forms 
of corruption. Yet the temporary decline of seasonality during 
the second half of the twelfth century reinforces the thesis that 
the Byzantine state was undergoing serious internal crises dur- 
ing the late twelfth century, and suggests that a point could be 
reached where the excesses of administrators could affect the year- 
ly cycles of the chancery.? Further, the return of strong 
seasonality in the thirteenth century provides support for the 
notion that the reorganization of the Byzantine state around the 
Laskarides of Nikaia revitalized an ailing political system. And 
while the ‘household’ government of the Laskarides was a 
simplification of the pre-1204 Byzantine administrative apparatus, 
the Nikaian state nevertheless had good reason to maintain the 
form of imperial administration as it existed prior to the Latin 
Conquest, particularly when an adherence to traditional forms 
could confer needed legitimacy upon the Nikaian regime.?^ It 
seems that the loss of the capital in 1204 did not effect a signifi- 
cant change in the chancery's cycle of activity. 


standard fasts still leave July free (the Fast of the Apostles lasts from the day after 
All Saints’ Sunday to the eve [June 28] of the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, and the 
Fast of the Dormition lasts from August 1 to 14). 

23. On this period, see, e.g., G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, rev. 
ed. (New Brunswick, New Jersey 1969) 401-402. 

24. Cf. Oikonomidés, Chancellerie impériale, 168. On this ‘household’ government, 
see M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile (London 1975) 3f., and cf. 
Ostrogorsky, History, 427. 
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The apparent absence of significant seasonality in the data after 
ca.1285 is not easy to explain. While changes in climate and 
customs may alter seasonal patterns, only the abandonment of 
customs can destroy seasonality. For this, one might point to the 
Turkish conquest and the civil wars of the fourteenth century, 
but significant seasonality disappears from the data even early 
in the reign of Andronikos II. Recently, N. Oikonomidés has 
pointed out that, beginning with the reign of Michael VIII and 
continuing throughout the Palaiologan era, there was a gradual 
‘westernization’ of the imperial chancery as it appropriated 
Western European practices. Moreover, a cause for the decline 
in seasonality in the decades around 1285 might also be sought 
in the breakdown of the traditional administrative apparatus and 
the trend toward political and bureaucratic decentralization that 
became marked during Andronikos II’s reign.” In light of this, 
this analysis provides support for the thesis that the great water- 
shed in late Byzantine internal history was not 1204, but rather 
the accession of the Palaiologoi. 

Finally, to summarize the major points: 

(1) This analysis makes no conclusions about chancery activi- 
ty prior to the eleventh century. 

(2) Since seasonality appears to be the most important cyclical 
factor in the activity of the chancery from the early eleventh 
through the later thirteenth century, the seasonal index in Figure 
2 should be taken into account when considering administrative, 
bureaucratic, and diplomatic topics, as well as general 
chronologies, during this period. On the basis of this seasonal 
index we may draw the following conclusions: 

(i) that the busiest period of activity for the imperial chancery 
were the months from March through June, i.e., the spring; 

(ii) that the fall and winter months were usually very quiet; 
December, despite the Christmas season, was the month with the 
least activity, and 


25. Oikonomidés, Chancellerie impériale, 182 note 75, and 193-94. 

26. See A. Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins (Cambridge, Mass. 1972) 5, 115-16, 
and 256 (on decentralization during Andronikos II's reign), 120, 124, 194, and 277 
(on the corruption and inefficiency of civil servants), and 187-88 (on the decision 
to withhold the salaries of the palace staff in 1304 and 1305). 
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(iii) that July was the normal period for a break in chancery 
activity during the summer months. 

(3) During the second half of the thirteenth century, there was 
a gradual, significant decline in the detectable seasonality in the 
known activity of the chancery. Therefore, the annual work cy- 
cle of the chancery from the early eleventh through the later thir- 
teenth century, as established by this analysis, does not in any 
way reflect the chancery's functioning from the late thirteenth 
century on. Since this does not appear to be due to any fault in 
the data, it suggests that during the second half of the thirteenth 
century, the imperial chancery was experiencing a break with its 
past, which, given the tenacity of the bureaucratic form in Byzan- 
tium, is not an insignificant phenomenon. Its cause, whether due 
to the intermixing of Byzantine and Western administrative prac- 
tices, to the general inefficiency and ‘personalization’ of govern- 
ment under the Palaiologoi, or to some other factor or combina- 
tion of factors, is a matter on which this analysis can throw no 
light. But the chancery does seem to have lost its rhythm. 


Northern State University, Aberdeen 
South Dakota 
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